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EDITOR’S FOREWORD. 


^do not‘feel that any apology is necessary for the appearance of yet 
mother edition of one of the chief works of Thomas Paine. # His writings 
lave been before the woMd for the past hundred years, and as long as men 


ove liberty and earnest, straightforward speech, so long will the words of 

Thomas Paine be read. • 

• • 

The t^sk of editing this present issue of the Rights of Man has not 
ieep exactly a light one, for on comparing the modern editions with one of 
79* I /pund them very faulty ; words are left out altogether, wrong, words 
substituted for right, whoJe paragraphs (amounting in all to several pages) 
>mitted, and even a sentence interpolated. The interpolated sentence was ( 
evidently originally intended as a footnote, but in jyinting it» became 
arried^into the text, where, as an utterance of the year 1791, it is 
ingiflarly out^of place. On comparing some of the early editions I found 
hat these also varied a little, the vSrittions in some cases being due to, 
’aine's own corrections. In order to present the best reading possible, T 
ave consulted the 1st editiofl (Johnson’s, 1791), the 2nd* 3rd, 6th, 7th, 4nd 


Mi (Jordan’s, 1791 and 1793), S^nonds’ cheap editpn%LZ^2)—whieh I ant 
ifoyned by Sir. M.D. Conway was carefully revised |py Paine himseli— a 
)ublin editiop (P. feyftie, 1791), *he 2nd French edition (ifuisson, >793), 
arlile^’s (1819), a Neu*«York edition (1830), a Glasgow edition (1833), 
-ousins’ (1837), Edwar^Trudove’s, James Watson’s edition (published by 
imself, Holyoake & Co., and Frederick Farrah), the Freethought Publish- 
igCompany’s (1883), J. M. Whefler’s /1891), arffl M.»D. Copay’s (1894^' 
9 ? these I y have compared worcWor w^rd, jnd *the remainder I 
ave.looked through most carefully. The laaliest in which I found verbal * 
Iterations (probably for the most part due to careless press^reading) wa$^ 
Watson editioh ; those which followed (I do not include Mr. 
hicjiis uiNated, nor Mr. Conway's) contain not only the .errors A 

r at*on, edition, but variations peculiar to themselves, of whicib thj midst? 
fgrkable is thtf omission of most of the notes and a nuitd$Br*bjf 
aphs from $e text. I* have noted, in .their p lade^ iRe more imp 
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variations, but I began to find theowords ‘‘This paragraph [or h this noft ” 
omitted from the modern editions ” become very irritating to Nie eye, anc 
therefore after and including p. 67 all such omissions are simply marked 
with an asterisk. 

The present issue is based upon the Johnson, Jordan, and Symont' 
editions. I have given due regard to Pajjie’s o\y? corrections, but in tho: 
cases where the strength of the pass f ge seemed rather* to lose than to gai 
by the alteration I have adhered to the original text, following the author 
inspiration rather thkn his reflection. The original'orthography, character 
istic punctuation-, use or absence of capital letters, is restored iu order ty 
put the Rights Of Man before its readers to-day as nearly its possible its it 
appeared in 1791. The construction of sentences could not be modernised 
without destroying the power of the book, and eighteenth-century 
construction wedded to nineteenth-century orthography did not nuke a 

^ 0 # 

harmonioils whole. Bji restoring"the .original spelling and the^ original 
phrasing the general effect is altogether strengthened, and the reader ij 
brought piore closely in touch with the times in which the book was,yitt^n. 

In Part II. I have indicated all the passages included in the Altorncy- 

I ^ 

General’s Information upon’which Paine*was tried in 1792. This,fas far as 
I am aw^re, has ngver been done in any previous ^ifion. j 

Before concluding this note I desire to express nty indebtedness* t 
Mr. John M. Robertson and others for the loan of rare*editioiis o r lh j 
Rights of Man. 0 1' 
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RIGHTS OF MAN? 

• • 


BEING AN ANSWE'k TO MR, BURKE'S ATTACK (*N THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

I 

Sir, 

» I present ^ou a smay Treatise in defence of those 

l * 

Principles of Freedom which your exemplary Virtue 

• * 

hath so eminently contributed to establish. That the * 

• * ' 

Rights of Man may become as un^ersal as your 

* 

Beppvofence can wish, and that you may enjoy the 

Happiness of seeing the New World regenerate the 

» 

Old, is th§ prayer of 

Sir, 

» c 

'four much obliged, apd 

c » 

Obedfent hdlnble Servant, 

THOMAS PAINE. 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 
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From the part ML Burk^ took in the 
Ajnericdn devolution, it was natural 
that ^ should consider him a friend to 
mankind; and as our acquaintance 
commenced on that ground, it would 
ljave been more agreeable to me to 
have had cause to continue in that 
opinion than to change it. 

At the time Mr. Burke made, his 
violent .^speech last winter # in the 
English Parliament agains^ the French 
Revolution and the National Assembly, 
I was in Paris, and had Written to him 
but a short time before to inform him 
how prosperously matters were going 
on. Soon aftgr this I saw his adverj 
tisement of the pamphlet he intended 1 
to publish. As the attack was to be 
made in a language but littl»studied, 
and less understood in France, ^md 
as everything §uffers by tranflation, I 
prorffised some of t$ie friends of the 
Revolution in that country that when¬ 
ever ^r. Burke’s patiphlet came 
forth I would answer it. •* This 
ippeared to me the more necessaty 
:o We done when I saw the flagrant 
nisrepresentations whfch Mr. BurlCe’s 
>amphlet contains ; and that ‘while 
t is * an outrageous abuse on the 
7 rgnch Revolution and the principles 
if Liberty, it is an imposition,on the 
est «f the ^terld. • # 

I ajn the more astonished and dis- 
pgqjnted at this qpnduct in ( Mr. 
lurke, as (from the circumstance I 


am going to Mention) I had formed 
other expectations. 

I had seen enough of*the miseries 
of war to wish it might never more 
have existence in the world, and that 
some other mode might be found out 
,to settle the differences that; should 
occasionally* arise in the‘neighbour¬ 
hood of nations. This certainly might 
be done if Courts wdfe disposed to 
set honestly about it, or if countries 
were enlightened enough not to be 
made the dupes of ^Courts. Th# 
people of America had been bred up 
in the same prejudices against France, 
which at that time characterised the 
people of England; but experience 
and an acquaintance with |he French 
nation have most«eflectually’sho\yn to 
the A*nericans«the falsehood of Arose 
prejudices ; ancb%i$ not believe that 
a more cordial and confidential inter¬ 
course? exists between any two 
countries than between, America and 
France. 

1 When I came to France, in the 
Spring ofi» 17%, the ^Archbishop, oi 
Thoulouse^vas thep Minister, and at 
that,time highly esteemed. I became 
much ‘acquainted with the .private 
Secretary of that* Miryster, a man ^>f 
an enlarged benevolent foeejt; 
found that his sentiments afid'*mj p 
own perfectly agreed wijh wsppct^to 
the*madness of war, a$d, the Wretched 
impolicy of ^wo-nations like England 
•• • • 
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and France, continually worrying j ing each other, had^nfsfrtained t8 the 
each other, to no other end than that' injury of both. • 

of a mutual increase of burdens and When tho French Revolution broke 
taxes 4 That I might be assured I out, it certainly afforded to Mr. Burke . 
had not misunderstood him, nor he | ay opportunity of’doing some good, 
me, 1 put the substance of our had he been disposed to it; instead 
opinions into writing and sent it to of* which,*no sooner did he see the 
him; subjoining a request, that If f old,prejudices Scaring away, than he 
should see among the people of immediately began sowing the seeds 
England any disposition to cultivate of a new Viveterafy, as if he were 
a better understanding between the afraid that England and Fjancc woqld 
two nations* than had hitherto pre- cease to be enemies. That there ar^ 
vailed, how faP I might be authorised men in all countries who get their 
to say that the same disposition living bv war, and by keeping up the* 
prevailed on the part of France? He quarrels of Nations, is as shocking as 
answered me bf letter in the most, it is true; but when those who are 
unreserved manner, and* that not for concerned in the government *of a 
himself only, but for the Minister, country make it their study to # yw 
with who$e knowledge the letter was discord, and cultivate pyeju^lices 
declared to be written. , between Nations, it becomes the 

I put this letter into fha hands of ijore unpardonable. 

•Mr. Burke almost three years ago, With resect to a paragraph in this 
and left* it wijh flim, where it still work alluding to Mr. Burke’s having 
remains; hoping, and at the same a pension, the report has been some 
time naturally expecting, from the,time in circulation, at leaA two 
opinion 1 had conceived of him, thfit' months; and as a person is often the 
he would find some opportunity of last to hear what concerns him the 
making good use of it, for the mo'st t* know, I have mentioned it 
purpose of removing those*errors thjjt Mr. Burke may have an oper¬ 
and prejudices W..icl» two neighbour- tunity $f contradicting the rumour, if 
ing Nations, frpm the want of know- he thinks propey 1 
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RIGHTS OF MAN, 
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1 Among the incivilities by which 
nations or individuals provoke and 
irritate each other, Mr. Burke’s 
pamphlet on the French* Revolution 
is an extraordinary instance. Neither 
rfie people of France, nor the National 
Assembly, were troubling themselves 
aboift the* affairs of Holland, or tire 
Filglish Parliament ; and that Mr. 

. Burjfe fhould commence an •unpro¬ 
voked attack upon them, both in 
parliament and in public, i* a conduct 
that tannot be pardoned *>n the sco*e 
of manners, nor justified on that of 
polioy. 

There is scaiyely tin epithet of 
abuse* to be found in the Bullish 
language, with which Mr. Burke has* 
not loaded the French nation and 
the National Assembly. Everything 
which rancour, prejudice, ig'ndVance or 
knowledge could surest, is poured 
forth in the copious fury of ifear four 
bundled pages. In Jhe strain and on 
the plan Mr. Burke wits writing,rite 
•might have written on # t^> as many 
►thousands. When the tongue*(jr the 
pen is let loose in a phrenzy of passioij, 
/it fa the man, and not the subject, that 
becofnes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been niTs- 
taken and disappointed in the opinions 
he had formed of the affairs of 
(France; but such is the ingenuity of 
liis*hope, or the malignancy of his 
Llespair, that it furnishes him with 
jiew pre^enrefc to go on. There* ujas 
| time when it was impossible to 
mke Mr. Burke Relieve there would 
|e any Revolution in France. *His 


opinion then was, that the French 
had neither spirit tA undertake it nor 
fortitude to support it 4 and now that 
there is one, lie seeks an escape by 
condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing 
•the National Assenfhly, a groat part 
of his work ts taken up with abusing 
Dr. Price (one of tin? best-hearted 
men that lives) and th« two societies 
in England known by th8 name of 
the Revolutjpn Society and the Society 
for Constitutional Information. 

Dr. Price had promoted a sermorf 
on the 4th of November, 15*89, being 
the anniversary of what is called in 
England the Revolution, which took 
glace 1688. Mr. Burke, speaking of 
this seriuon, *ays, “The political 
Divine proceeds dogmatically to 

assert, that by lilt' principles of* the 

Revolution, thtvpeople of England 
have acquired • 8tiee fundamental 
rights: . • 

*. To choose our oft’ii governors. 

2. To cashier them fpr misconduct. 

3. To frame a government for 
ourselves.” 

Dr. *Price does not say that the 
ri g*ht to <.!• th*se tilings exists in 

this or in tljjit person, iff in this or in 
that* description«of persons, but that 
it ex*sls in the whole; that it is ;i» 
right resident in, the nation- Mr. 
Burke, ofl the contrary, denies that 
such a right exists in th^*i;itio!f, 
either in whole or in,part, or triaf it 
exists anywhere; and,* what is still 
more strange and marveljou^, hf says, 
“that the people of JEngland utterly 
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>■ disclaim such a right, and that thfey 
Will resist the practical assertion of it 
with their lives and fortunes.” That 
men should take up arms and spend 
their lives and fortunes, not to main¬ 
tain their rights, but to maintain they 
have not rights, is an entirely new 
• species of discovery, and suited to the 
paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes 
to prove that the people of England 
have no such rights, and that such 
rights do not, now/exist iii the nation, 
either in whol^ or in part, or any¬ 
where at all, is of the same marvel¬ 
lous and monstrous kind with what 
he has already said; for his arguments 
are that the perswns, or the genera¬ 
tion of persons, in whtm they dtd 
exist, are de.Sd, and with them the 
right is dead a]so. To prove this, he 
quotes a declaration made by parlia¬ 
ment about a hundred years ago, to 
William and MUry, in tlfcse words : 
OThe Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, do,<n the name of the 
people aforesaid [meaning the people 
of England then living], most humbly 
and faithfully submit themselves, their 
heirs and posterities, for evek." 
also quotes a clause ot another act of 
parluiment made in the same reign, 
the terms of which, he says, “ bind 
us [meaning the p-'^le of that day], 
our heirs and our posterity, to them, 
their heirs and posterity, to the.endpf 
time.’” 

Mr. Burke * conceives his point 
sufficiently established by producing 
those clauses, • which he enforces by 
saying that th t ey exclude the right of 
the* nation fcf ever. And not yet 
content with maxing such declara¬ 
tions, repeated over and over again, 
he further says, “ that if the people of 
England possessed kuch a right before 
tbi Rqyrhition [which he acknow¬ 
ledge to have been the case, not 
only in, England, but throughout' 
Eurobet. at an early period], yet that 
the English ‘fi'iition did, at the rime 
of the Revolution, mcst solemnly 
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renounce and abdicate it, for them¬ 
selves, and for all their*posterity, for 
ever." c 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies 
the poison drawi} from his horrid" 
principles (if it is not prophanatiorf to 
call them by the name of principles) 1 
not only to- the English nation, but , 
to Jhe French * Revolution and tljg^ 
National Assembly, and chasges that 
august, illui.iinated*and illuminating 
body of men with the epithet of 
usurpers, I shall, sans eercmonie, plate, 
another system of principles in •oppo¬ 
sition to hiit 

The English parliament of 1688 did » 
a.certain thing, which, for themselves 
and their constituents, they had a 
right to do, and which it appeared 
right should be done: but, in addition 
to thisgight, which the}- possessdd'hy 
delegation, they set up another right " 
by assumption, that of binding and 
cjpnt routing posterity to the end of 
time. The*«case, therefore, divides 
itself into two parts ; the right which 
they possessed, by delegation, and the 
right which they stft up by assump¬ 
tion. The first is admitted ; but with 
respect to the second, I reply — 

There never did, there never will, 
and there never can, exist a parlia¬ 
ment, or any description of men, 
or any cgeneration of men, in dny 
country, possessed of Vhe right or the 
pqwer of binding and controuling 
posterity to the “ end of time," or of 
commandit^ for ever how the worltf 
shall* «be governed, or who shall * 
govern it ; and therefore all such . 
clauses, acts or declarations by which* 
the makers of them attempt to do 
what, they have neither the right 
nor the power to do, nor the power 
to execute, are in themselves null 
and void. Every age and genera- 
tion must be as free to act* for . 

1 • 

' This parenthetical remark is emitted in 
the Jordan’s 6th edition (1791)* in Symonds’ 
(1792), and in many later ones. It is, how¬ 
ever, retained by C&rlile (1819), Cb.-sins 
(1837J. and Truelove.— H. B. B. A 
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tn all fS^es as the ages and 
aerations wjiich preceded it. The 
aity and presumption governing 
eyond the grave is _^he most ridicu- 
9 us and insolent ot* all ‘tyrannies, 
ifaa has no property in man ; neither 
lias any generation a property in the 
rerierations which are t® follow. 
_ he parliament of the people of 1688, 
or*of any other period, had no m?>re 
right to dispose of the people of the 
present day, or to hind or to controul 
them in an?shape whatever, than the 
jparliaryent or the people of the present 
■ay have to dispose of, bind or con- 
Iroul those who are to live a hundred 
lor a thousand years hence, livery 
generation is, and must be, competent 
to all the purposes which its occasions 
require, tt is the living, and not the' 
dead,«that are to be accommodated. 
Whey nyui ceases to be, his power 
and his wants cease, with him ; and 
having no longer any participation in 
the COTicerns of this world,* he has in? 
longer any authority in directing who 
shall *be its governors, or how its 
government shall* be organized, or 
how administered. 

I am not contending for nor against 
my form of government, nor for nor 
igainst any party, here or elsewhere. 
That which a whole nation chooses to 
lo, st has a right to do. Mr,Burtte 
ays, No. Where, then, does the 
Jght ftcist ? 1 am cotf tending for file 

ights of the living, and against th^r 
Being willed away, and corgjouled and 
ontractfd for, by the manupeript 
ssumed authority of the dead ; ancV 
Jr.* Burke is contending for the 
ujhofity of the dead oyer the right£ 
nd freedom of the living. There was 
time when "kings disposed of fheir 
rowns*by will upon their death-beds, 
pd consigned the people, like beasts 
tl!e field, to whatever successor 
fey appointed. This is notfr. so 
plotted .as scarcely to be remera- 
red, and so monstrous as hardly to 
bejjeved ; but «the ^parliamentary 
Jses upon which Mr. Bu(ke builds 


his. political church are of the same 
nature. 

The laws of every country must be 
analogous to some common principle. 
In lingland no parent or master nor 
all the authority of parliament, omni¬ 
potent as it has called iftelf, can bind 
or controul the personal freedom even 
of an individual beyond the age of 
twenty-one years. On wTtat ground 
of right, then, e011 Id the parliament of 
1688, or any other parliament, bind 
all posterity for ever? 

Those who have quitted the world, 
and those who have not yet arrived at 
it, are as remote from each other as 
the utmost stretch of mortal imagina¬ 
tion can conceive., What possible 
bbligation, t|jen, can exif* between 
them ; what rule or pryiciple can be 
laid down that of two non-entities, the 
one out of existence antf the^other not 
in, and who never can meet in this 
world, thg ene should controul the 
other to the end of time ? ^ 

In lingland it is said thsjjt money 
cannot be taken out of* the pockets of 
the people without their consent. But 
, who authorised, or who could autho- 
•rlke, the parliament of 1688 to controul 
and take a Way tlffe freedom of posterity 
(who were not in existence ?0 give or 
to withhold their consent), and lanit 
and ctTnfine thei*fright of acting in 
certain cases for 6ver*? 

A greater absurdity^annetf‘present 
its<?lf to the understanding of* man 
than what Mr. Burke*qffers to his 
readers. He tells them, and he tells 
the worfd to come, that a certain body 
of men who existed a hundred years 
ago, made 9 lawf and Apt there does 
not now exist in the* nation, nor ever 
will, ’gor ever cart, a powsr to alter it. 
Under Hbw many subtilties or absur¬ 
dities has .the divine right to gbverq 
been imposed on the credulitj^of mam 
kind ! Mr. Burke has 'discov£*cd»a 
new one, and he halt' shortened his 
journey to Rome by appealing to the 
I powdr of this infalUble^mrltamftnf of 
former days ;,and be*produces what 
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t has done as of divine authority, .for 
:hat power must certainly be more ) 
;han human which no human power 
to the end of time can alter. 

But Mr. Burke has done some ser¬ 
vice, not to his cause, but to his 
country, by bringing those classes 
into public view. They serve to 
demonstrate how necessary it is at 
all times to watch against the at¬ 
tempted encroachment of power, and 
to prevent its running to excess. It 
is somewhat extraordinary that the 
offence for which James II. was ex¬ 
pelled, that oft setting up power by 
assumption, should be re-acted, under 
another shape and form, by the parlia¬ 
ment that exp<^led him. It shews 
that th'e rights of man wgre but imper : 
fectly understood at the Revolution ; 
for certain it is that the right which 
that parli^uneftt set up by assumption 
(for by delegation it had not, and could 
not have it, because none jould give 
^it) over the persons and freedom of 
posterity for'ever^ was of the same 
tyrannical unfounded kind which 
James attempted to set up over the 
parliament and the nation, and for 
which he was expelled. The ortiy c 
difference | is (for in principle they differ 
notj that the one was an usurper over 
the* living, and the other over the 
unborn,; and as the- bne had nfl better 
authority to stSfna* upon than the 
oth&r, both of jthem'must' be equally 
null and void, and of no effect. * 
From whiit* or from whence, does 
Mr. Burke prove the right of any 
human power to bind posterity for 
ever ? He has produced his clauses, 
but he must e >produc l e als’6 his proofs 
that such a right existed, and shew 
how it existed. If it ever existed it 
* must now exist, for whateve'f apper¬ 
tains" to the nature of man cannot be 
Citnihilated by man. It is the nature 
” of> meh'to die, and he will continue to 
die as long a» he continues to be born. 
But« Mri Burke has set up a sort of 
political Adcm., in whom all posterity 
are bound for > ever; he must, there¬ 


fore, prove that his^SSam possessed 
su£h a power, or such % right. 

The weaker any cord is the less will 
it bear to be stretched, and the worse 
is the poliiy to stretch it, unless it is" 
intended to break it. Had anyone 
proposed the overthrow of Mr.' IJurke’s 
pesitions^he would have proceeded as 
Mr. Burke has'done. He would have/ 
magnified the authorities, oji purpose 
to have ca^jed the /tight of them into 
question ; and the instant the question 
of right was started, the authorities 
must have been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance 
of thought to perceive that altho’ laws* 
made in one generation often continue 
in force through succeeding genera¬ 
tions, yet that they continue to derive 
‘their force from the consent of the 
livingv A law not repealed continues 
in force, not because it am not bo 
repealed, but because it is not re¬ 
pealed ; and the non-repealing passes 
for consent. * 

But Mr. Burke’s clauses have not 
even this qualification in their favour. 
They become nulls, by attempting to 
become immortal. The nature*of them 
precludes consent. They destroy the 
right which they might have, by 
grounding it on a right which they 
cannot have. Immortal power is not 
aC’hutrgin right, and therefore caunotj 
be a right of parliament. The parlia¬ 
ment of 1688;, might as weir hatfe 
jfessed an act to have authorized them¬ 
selves to*, (Jve for ever, as to matte 
their‘ 0 authority live for evfcr. All, 
.therefore, that can be said of those 
clauses is that they are a formality q/ 
words, of as much import as if thpse 
who used them had addressed a con¬ 
gratulation to themselves, and in the 
oriental stile of antiquity had Said : C 
Parliament, live for ever ! 

The circumstances of the world ari 
continually changing, and the opinion 
of men change also ; ’ and as govern, 
ment is for the living, and nofc for thi 
dejrd, it is the living only that (jas an; 
right in it. That which may b 
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thoi%ht rigHT^nd found convenient 
in one age m^iy be thought wrong*and 
found inconvenient in another. In 
-such cases, Who is to decide, the 
Jiving, or the dead ? • 

As almost one liundred pages ,of 
*Mr. Burke’s book are employed upon 
jfese clauses, it will consequently 
Jnlow that if the clauses themselves, 
ft far as they set up an assthnetl 
■Jkurped dominion over posterity for 
ftver, are unauthoritative, and in their 
Mature nuH and void ; th;it all his 
voluminous inferences, and dccktma- 
■ion drawn therefrom, or founded 
(thereon, are null and void also ; and 
Ion this ground 1 rest the matter. 

• We now come more particularly to 
the affairs of France. Mr. Burke's 
boo It ha# the appearance of being 
written as instruction to the French 
nation i but if I may permit* myself 
the use of an extravagant metaphor, 
suited to the extravaganceV>f the ease, 
It istlarkness attempting to illumimlte 
•igbt* 

While 1 am writing this there are 
accidentally before me some proposals 
for a* declaration of rights by the 
Marquis de la Fayette (I ask his. 
pardon for using his former address, 
and do it only for distinction’s sake) 
to the National Assembly* on the 
irth of July, 1789, three da^s before 
the taking ofc the Bastille ; and I 
camlbt but remark \^ith astonishment 
how opposite the sources are fi#>m 
which that gentleman arj^ Mr. Burke 
draw ^heir principles. Instead of 
referring to musty records and mouldy , 
parchments to prove that the rights 
of tTie living - are lost, “ renounced 
and abdicated for ever|” by those v^lio 
are now nd more, as Mr. Burlfle has 
Jone,«M. de la Fayette applies to the 
iving world, and emphatically says, 

‘ 0*11 to mind the sentiments which 
Nature ha.^engraved in the heart of 
‘very qtizer^and which take a rjew 
orce .when they are solemnly recog¬ 
nized by all ; For a nation to love 
ibecty, it is sufficient that* she 


kijows it; and to be free, it is suffi¬ 
cient that she wills it.” How dry, 
barren, and obscure is the source 
from which Mr. Burke labours ; and 
how ineffectual, though gay^ with 
flowers, are all his declamation and 
his arguments computed with these 
clSar, concise, and soul-animating 
sentiments ! Few and short as they 
are, they lead on to a vast field of 
generous and manly thinking, and do 
not finish, like^Mr. Burke’s periods, 
with music in the ear, and nothing in 
the heart. 

As I have introdiu^jd the mention 
of M. de la Fayette, I will take the 
liberty of adding an anecdote respect¬ 
ing his farewel address to the Con- 
• t^ress of America in ifB ^aix! which 
occurred I'rJsh to my mind, when I 
saw Mr. Burke’s thundering attack 
on the French revolution. M. de la 
Fayette went to America lit an early 
period of the war, and continued a 
volunteet" in her service to the end. 
His conduct through* the whole of 
that enterprise ft ope of*the most 
extraordinary that is to be found in 
the history of a young man, scarcely 
then twenty years of age. Situated 
in a country tl*it was like the lap of 
sensual pleasure, and witlf the means 
of enjoying it, htnv few are thofe to 
be found whoVvould exchange such a 
scene for the ws’&ib and wildernesses 
of America, mid pass th<j fittwery 
years of youth in unprofitable t danger 
and hardship ! But s^ich is the fact. 
When the war ended,* and he was 
on the point of taking his final 
departure, he presented himself to 
Congress,oand»contei»jplating, in his 
affectionate farewe^, th& revolution he 
had seen, expressed himself in these 
wordsv: “ May this great monument 
raised to Liberty, serve as a lteson to 
the oppressor, and aif example tojtjie 
oppressed!” When thiS*-«addres.% 
came to the hands .oj - Dr. Franltlin, 
who was then in France, he implied 
to *Count Vergennes tp ba*$ it in¬ 
serted in the French* Gazette. hi*t 
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«r could obtain his consent, 'J'he 
act was that Count Vergennes was 
'#a aristocratical despot at home, and 
dreaded the example of the American 
revolution in France, as certain other 

f ersons now dread the example of the 
Tench revolution in England ; and 
Mr- Burke’s tribute of fear (for in this 
light his book must be considered) 
runs parallel with Count Vergennes’ 
refusal. But to return more particu¬ 
larly to his work— e 

“We have seen,” says Mr. Burke, 
“ the French rebel against a mild and 
lawful Monarch, with more fury, out¬ 
rage, and insult, than any people has 
been known to rise against the most 
illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary 
tyrant.’.’ This is" one among a thou-- 
sand other instances, if! which Mr. 
Burke shews that he is ignorant of 
the springs end principles of the 
French resolution. 

It was not against Louis XVI., 
but against the despotic prfhciples of 
She government, that the nation 
revolted. ’ The^e principles had not 
their origin in him, but in the original 
establishment, many centuries back ; 
and they were become too deeply 
rooted to be removed,.and the Augean 
stable of. parasites and plunderers too 
abominably filthy t& be cleansed, by 
anything short of a"complete and 
universal revolutie "When it becomes 
necetsary to do a thing, Ahe whole 
heart anci souh should go into tshe 
measure, or got attempt it. That 
crisis was tfien arrived, and there 
remained no choice but to act with £ 
determined vigour, or not to c act at 
ail. The King was known to be tkie 
friend of the fiation, and £his circum¬ 
stance was favourable to the enter- 
, prise. Perhaps no man brede up in 
the sute of an absolute. King, ever 
; possessed a heart so little disposed to 
' «tne eratfdRe of that species of power 
aslhe present^ King of France. But 
4 he principles of the government itself 
tfjStfall regtaigec^tlje same. The Monarch 
fetold the Monarchy were distinct and 


separate things ; anff^tt was against 
the 5 established despotism of the 
latter, and not against ‘'the person or 
principles of the former, that" the 
revolt comtoenced, and the revolution • 
bas been carried. * „ 

Mr. Burke does not attend to' the; 
distinction between men and prin¬ 
ciples ; and, therefore, he does not 
see that a revolt may take plate 
against the despotism of the latter, 
while there lies no charge of despotism , 
against the former. 

The natural moderation of Louis 
XVI. contributed nothing to alter the 
hereditary despotism of the monarchy. •, 
All the tyrannies of former reigns, 
acted under that hereditary despotism, 
were still liable to be revived in the 
hands of a successor. It v. as ndt the 
respite of a reign that would satisfy 
Franci, enlightened as she was then . 
become. A casual discontinuance of 
the practice of despotism, is not a 
discontinuance of its principles y the 
former depends on the virtue of the 
individual who is in immediate posses¬ 
sion of the power;,the latter, on the 
virtue and fortitude of the nation. In 
the case of Charles I. and James II. of 
England, the revolt was against the 
personal despotism of the men,; 
whereaf in France, it was against the 
hereditary despotism of the estab¬ 
lished government. .But men who 
can' consign qver the rights of 
posterity for ’ever on the authority of 
a mouldy p^-chment, like Mr. Burke,« 
are »0t qualified to judge \>f this . 
revolution. It takes in a field too 
vast for their views to explore, and 
proceeds with a mightiness of rteason 
tHfey cannot keep pace with. 

Btft there are many points of view 
in which this revolution may be con¬ 
sidered. When despotism has estab¬ 
lished itself for ages in a country,' as 
in France, it is not in tlje personas' 
thf King only that it rrfjfdes.^ it hips 
the appearance of being so in e show, 
and in nominal authority; but iy is 
not %o in practice and in fact, if 
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its standard evdf^frhere. Every office 
an 4 department has its despotism, 
founded upon* custom and usage. 

’ Every place has its BastiltfjTand every 
Bastille its despot. The original 
hfereditary despotisrrf resident in the 
‘person of the King, divides and su6- 
. divides" itself into a thousand shape^ 
''and forms, till at last the whole of it 
.is cffcted by deputation. This was ttie 
lease in Prance; and against this 
[species of despotis*m, proceeding on 
'through an andless-labyrinth of office 
tfll the source of it is scarcely percep¬ 
tible, tfiere is no mode of redress. It 
Strengthens itself by asshming the 
' appearance of duty, and tyrannises 
under the pretence of obeying. * 

When a man reflects on the condi¬ 
tion \MiichaFrance was in from the- 
nature of her government, he will see 
other, capses for revolt than *those 
which immediately connect them¬ 
selves with the person or character 
of Loifis XVI. There wers, if I mai* 
so express it, a thousand despotisms 
to ba reformed in France, which 
had grown up urjder the hereditary 
despotism of the monarchy, and 
became so rooted as to be in a great 
measure independent of it. Between 
the monarchy, the parliament, and 
the church there was a rtvulshifi 
of .despotism ; besides the feui^l 
despotism operating locally, ifnd the 
minisftrial despotism operating every¬ 
where. But Mr. Bdrfce,*by consider¬ 
ing the King as the only possible 
.object oP a revolt, speaks as if Prince 
was a village, in which ever^thing^ 
that passed must be known to its 
commhnding officer, and no oppres¬ 
sion could be acted but what he could 
nmmediately * controul. Mr. Btirke 
might *have been in the Bastille his 
whole‘life, as well under Louis XVI. 
Is Bouis XIV., an<j neither the onp 
Ipr.the other have known that* such 
rman* Ira Burke existed. *The 
fcspotjp principles of the govern¬ 
ment were the sagie in both reign?, 
lougJR the dispositions of the ihen 
i 
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were as remote as tyranny and- 
benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a 
reproach to the French revolution 
(that of bringing it forward under a 
reign more mild than the preceding 
ones) is one of its highest honours. 
The*revolutions that have taken place 
in other European countries, have 
been excited by personal hatred. The 
rage was against the man, and he 
became the victim. .But, in the •- 
instance of France we see a revolu¬ 
tion generated in the rational contem¬ 
plation of the rights xff man, and 
distinguishing from the beginning 
between persons and principles/ 

But Mr. Burke appears to have no 
ideyi of principles whin he is contem¬ 
plating govetnments. “"Pen years 
ago,” says he, “I could h&ve felicitated 
France on her having % government, 
without inquiring what the "nature of 
that government was, or how it was 
administeftd.” Is thfs the language 
of a rational man ? Is igthe language 
of a heart feeling ns it ought to feel 
for the rights and happiness of the 
human race ? On this ground, Mr. 
Bf-irke must compliment all the 
governments in.the world, while the 
victims who suffer under, therp, 
whether sold into slavery, or tortured 
out of«xistencen,pre wholly forgotten. 

It is power, and,'t>tj principtes, that 
Mr. B.urke.vener^tes ; and urydeifcthis 
abominable depravity life is disqualified 
to judge between them. Thus’much 
for his opinion as to the*occasions of 
the French revolution. I now proceed 
Jo othef considerations. 

f know S3 plage in America called 
Point-no-Point, because its you proceed 
along the snore, gay and flowery as 
Mr. Bucke’s language, it continually* 
recedes and presents itself J^at a 
distance before you ; but when yo» . 
have got as far as you can "g<a thetas , 
is no point at all. Just thus it if wfth 
Mr. Burke’s three hundred and fifty- 
six pages. It is therefore to 

reply to him. But a^ tfie points he - 
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wishes, to establish may be inferred 
from what he abuses, it is in°his 
paradoxes that we must look for his 
arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which 
Mr. •'Burke has outraged his own 
imagination,^.nd seeks to work upon 
that of his readers, they are very well 
calculated for theatrical representa¬ 
tion, wherp facts are manufactured 
for the sake of show, and accommo¬ 
dated to produce, through the weak¬ 
ness of sympathy, a weeping effect. 
But Mr. Burke should recollect that 
he is writing History, and not Plays, 
and that his readers will expect truth, 
and not the spouting rant of high- 
toned declamation. 

When we see«a man dramatically 
lamentingin a publication intended'to 
be believed that “ The age of chivalry 
is gone l 1 that the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever! that the un- 
bouglit grace of life [if anyone knows 
what it is], the cheap defence of nations, 

,the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise jr gone! ” and all 
this because 'the Quixote age of 
chivalry nonsense is gone, what 
opinion can we form of his judgment, 
or what regard can we pay to his 
facts? Iq the rhapsody of “his imagi¬ 
nation lie has discovered a world of 
windmills, and his sorrows are that 
there are no Qui^otds to attack them. 
But if the age of aristocracy, like that 
of cliivktry, should" fall "(and tljey 
had originally some connection), Mr. 
Burke, the fcr&mpcter of the Order, 
may continue his parody to the end, 
and finish with exclaiming: ‘ ‘ Othello'.? 
occupation's gone ! " % 

Notwithstanding Mu’. Burke’s horrid 
paintings, when the Frendh revolution 
is compared*with th°e revoluyofts of 
other tfountries, the astonishment will 
Ijp that* it is marked with sotfew sacri- 

. C * „ C- 

•oTffc"words “ is gone" must have acci¬ 
dentally dropped out at some time, and 
most j>f the modern editions are without 
them, although the sentence is thus obviously 
incomplete. —B. 


fices ; but this as'lonlc fc Vnent willscease 
wljen we reflect that principles, and 
not persons, were the meditated objects 
of destruction The mind of the natiop 
was acted (jjupon by a higher stimulus, 
than what the consideration of persons 
dould inspire, and sought a higher • 
conquest,.than could be produced by 
the downfall of an enemy. Among^ 1 
thfl few who fell there do not appear 
to be any that were intentionally 
singled out. They all of them had 
their fate in the circumstances of ,the 
moment, and were not pursued witto 
that long, cold-blooded, uifabated 
revenge w&ich pursued the unfortu^ I 
nate Scotch in the affair of 1745. 

« Through the whole of Mr. Burkq’s 
book I do not observe that the Bastille 
is mentioned more than onge, and that 
with a kind of implication as if he were 
sorry it was pulled down, and wished 
it were built up again. “We'have 
rebuilt Newgate,” says he, “and 
tenanted the mansion ; and we have 
prisons almost as strong as the 
Bastille for those who dare to, libel 
the queens of France.” 1 A3 to what 
a madman like the person calk .1 Lord 
■•George Gordon” might say, and to 
whom Newgate is'rather a bedlam 
than a prison, it is unworthy a 
rationaheonsideration. It was a mad¬ 
man that libelled, and that is sufficient 
apology; and it afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity for confining nim, which wa*. 

o 1 » " ' 

1 Since writing the above, two other place* 
occur in Mr.°fnirke’s pamphlet imvhich the 
name*of the Bastille is mentioned, but in the 
Mime manner. In the one he introduces it 
in a sort of obscure question, and asks ; 

“ Will any ministers who now serve %uch a 
king, with but" a decent appearance *ol 
respect, cordially obey the orders of those 
whom but the other day, in his name, they 
had committed to the Bastille ? ” -In tilt 
other the taking it is mentioned as implying 
criminality in the French guards,, whe 
assisted in demolishing it. “ They have not,’ 
says Jte, “forgot the taking fy king’s castle: 
at,Paris. ” This is Mr. BurWe, whq ptetend: 
to write on constitutional freedom. —^4 uthor 

2 Initials only are used in Jordan’s an> 

Synntmds[ editionSt—H. B. B. •• 
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the thing that«?^^wished for. But 
certain it is that Mr. Burke, who d»es 
nc|t call himself a niadman (whatever 
| other people may do), ha*’libelled in 
the most unprovoked manaer, and in 
tne grossest stile of* the most vulgaj 
•abuse, the whole representative 
, authority of France, and *yet Mj. 

■ Burke takes his seat .in the British 
I House of Commons! From his 
violence £nd his grief, his silence on 
some points and his excess on others, ■ 
it i<» difficult, not to believe that Mr. 
Mirke is sorry, extremely sorry, that 
arbitrafy»ipower, the power of the 
Pope and the Bastille, ire pulled 
Sown. 

Not one glance of compassion, not* 
one commiserating reflection that I 
can find thapughout his book, has he- 
best^ed on those who lingered out 
the most wretched of lives, a lif#with- 
out fiope* in the most miserable of 
iprisons. It is painful to behold a 
rnan employing his talents to corrupfc 
himself. Nature has been kinder to 
Vlr. Bprke than he is to her. He is 
lot affected by the reality of distress 
ouchingf his heart, but by the showy 
esemblance of it striking his imagina- 
ion. ^fle pities the plumage, but 
)r ge™ the dying bird. Accustomed 
3 kiss the aristocratical hafid that 
atg purloined him from himself, 
e degenerates into a composition of 
st, a*d the genuine .soul of nature 
ifsakes him. His hero cfr his heroine 
ust be a tragedy-victim expiring in 
low, aild not the real ^?isonet of 
isery, sliding into death iif the, 
leoce of a' dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has passed over the 
h*ole transaction of the'Bastille (and 
s silence is’nothing in his favcfur), 
id ha# entertained his readers with 
flections on supposed facts distorted 
:o nqal falsehoods, ,1 will give, since 
has not, some account of the cir- 
mstaeces wrSkh preceded that trjftis- 
tion. "They will serve to show tha*t 
s mischief coujd scarcely have 
:orrtpanied such an* event when 
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considered with the treacherous and 
hostile aggravations of the enemies of 
the revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself 
a more tremendous scene than what 
the city of Paris exhibited at the time 
of taking the Bastille, «and for two 
day* before and after, nor perceive the 
possibility of its quieting so soon. At 
a distance this transaction has appeared 
only as an act of Jieroism standing on 
itself, and the close political connec¬ 
tion it had with the revolution is lost 
in the brilliancy of the achievement. 
But we are to consider it as the 
strength of the parties brought man 
to man, and contending for the issue. 
The Bastille was to be either the prize 
»r ^he prison of the assailants. The 
downfall of it "included the iSea of the 
downfall of despotism, and this com¬ 
pounded image was became as figura¬ 
tively united as Bunyan’s T)oubting 
Castle and Gyant Despair. 

The National Assembly, before and 
at the time of taking tha Bastille, was * 
sitting at Versailles, , twelve miles 
distant from Paris. About a week 
before the rising of the Parisians, and 
‘their taking the Bastille, it was dis¬ 
covered tlvit a plot was forming, at 
the head of which was tfta Count 
d’Artois, the king’:? youngest brother, 
for demolishing Jhe National Assembly, 
seizing its members, and ’thereby 
crushing, hy a coup de main,jfi\ hopes 
antiprospects of forming a free govern¬ 
ment. For the sake of, humanity, as 
well as freedom, it is well this plan 
did not succeed. Examples are not 
wanting to show how dreadfully 
vindictive and crvel are »jll old govern¬ 
ments, whqji they, ard successful 
against what they call a r,evolt. 

This plan must have been .some * 
time in contemplation; because, in 
order to c 3 rry it into execution, it wajf 
necessary to collect a large **ntifita£y *> 
force round Paris, ancj Cut oft the 
communication between tljat city.and 
the National Assembly, af Versailles. 

TKa A. --* <*_.«• 
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■•Were chiefly theforeign troops in .the 
- piy of France, and who, for this parti¬ 
cular purpose, were drawn from the 
distant provinces where they were then 
Stationed. When they were collected 
’ to the amount of between twenty-five 
add thirty tWousand, it was judged 
time to put the plan into execution. 
The ministry who were then in office, 
and who w6re friendly to the revolu¬ 
tion, were instantly ^dismissed and a 
new ministry formed of those who had 
concerted the project, among whom 
was Count de Broglio, and to his 
share was givee the command of those 
troops. The character of this man as 
described to me in a letter which I 
communicated to f Mr. Burke before he 
began to ^yrite his book, and from r an 
authority whiph Mr. Burke well knows 
was good, was that of “ a high-flying 
aristocrat. co<Sl, and capable of every 
mischief." 

While these rpatters were^agitating, 
the National Assembly stood in the 
most perilous and critical situation 
that a body of .mefi can be supposed 
to act in. They were the devoted 
victims, and they knew it. They had 
the hearts and wishes of their country 
on their side, but military authority 
they had ifone. The guards of Broglio 
surTounded the half where the assembly 
sat, really, at the wotM of command, 
to Seize their persons, as had been 
lonef the,year before to the»parliament 
jf Paris. Had the National Assenfbly 
ieserted thejii trust, or had they ex- 
libited signs of weakness or fear, their 
sftemies had been encouraged and the 
:ounjtry depressed. When- the situa- 
;ion they stocv£ in, the cause they v^ere 
ingaged in and the crisis then ready 
o burst, whjch should determine, their 
lersoeal and political fate an<S that of 
heir^bun^ry, and probably of Europe, 
,re “takea info one view, none but a 
:^art| taTlous with prejudice or cor- 
upted by ’ dependence can avoid 
iteiKstitig jtself in their success. 

The* archbighop of Vienne was at 
Sis time pfSsiiient of the National 
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Assembly—a persontoiJold touriWergo 
ths scene that a few days or a felv 
hours might bring forth. A man bf 
more activity and bolder fortitude was 
necessary, find the National Assembly- 
<;hose (under the form of a vice-presi¬ 
dent, for the presidency still resided ‘ 
itj the aechbishop) M. de la Fayette; , 
and this is the only instance of a viee- 
prlsident being chosen. It was at the 
moment that this storm was pending 
'(July nth) that a declaration of rights 
was brought forward by M. de« la 
Fayette ; and this is the sanie whicTi 
is alluded to in page 13. It was 
hastily draVn up, and makes only q, 
part of the more extensive declaration 
of rights agreed upon and adopted 
afterwards by the National Assembly. 
The particular reason fortfbringing it 
forward at this moment (M. ,dg la 
Fayefte has since informed, me) was 
that, if the National Assembly should 
fall in the threatened destruction that 
then surrounded it, some trace^of its 
principles might have the chance of 
surviving the wreck. . 

Everything now,was drawing to a 
crisis. The evpnt was freeflom or 
slavery. On one side, an army of 
nearly thirty thousand men ; on the 
other, an unarmed body of citizens ; 
for the'citizens of Paris, on whom the 
National Assembly must then imme¬ 
diately depend, were«as unarmed'and 
as undiscipline}! as the citiztns of 
Ifondon are flow. The French guards 
had given^ strong symptoms of their 
being'attached to the nationSl cause y 
,but flieir numbers were small, not a 
tenth part of the force that Broglio' 
commanded, and their officers \fere in 
tfie interest of Broglio. 

Matters being now rijie fob execu¬ 
tion, the new ministry made their 
appearance in office. The reader will 
carry in his mindtthat the Bastillfe was® 
taken the 14th July ; the point of ti/ne f 
api'now speaking of is c che i^th. Im¬ 
mediately on the news of the.change 
of ministry reaching Paris, in the 
afternoon^ alf the playhouses" and 
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Places *of entei^atnment, shops and 
:»ikses, were shut up. The, change 
M '' ministry was considered as the 
relude of hostilities, and tfte opinion 
rds rightly founded. ■“ 

The foreign troops began to advance, 
awards the city. The Prince de 
.ambesc, whq commanded aebody o£ 
erman cavalry, approached by the 
ladfe of Louis XV., which connects 
self with some of the streets. In his 
arch, he insulted and struck an old 
an*with a sword. The French are 
ifnarkajale for their respect to old 
Ige ; and the insolence with which it 
Ippeared to be done, uniting with the 
leneral fermentation they were in, 
■reduced a powerful effect, and a cry 
Df “ To arms! To arms! ” spread itself 
in a m< 5 ment»over the city. 

Arsis they had none, nor scarcely 
fny wfco knew the use of them ? but 
jlesperate resolution, when every hope 
s at stake, supplies, for a while, the 
■vant of*arms. Near where the Prince 
le Lambesc was drawn up, were large 
nles of stones collected for building 
;he new bridge, apd with these the 
>eople attacked the cavalry. A party 
)f French guards, upon hearing the 
iring, rushed from their quarters and 
oined the people; and night coming 
>n, the cavalry retreated. * 

The streets of Paris, being narrow* 
tre favourable for defence, arul the 
oftinesft of the houses* consisting of 
nany stories, from which g^-eat annoy* 
irfce might be given, seeded them 
[gainst nocturnal enterprises ; andthe 

I ht was spent in providing tfiem- 
eS with every sort of weapon they 
nTake or procure : guns, swords, 
:ksmiths’ hammers, carpenters* 
s, iron crows, pikes, halbefts, 
hforks, spits, clubs, etc., etc. The 
edible numbers with which they 
Jiribled the next morning, and the 
more incredible resolution they 
ibiteti, gmbaH-assed and astonisliecj 
r enemies. Little did the new 
istrj expect such»a salute. Accus- 
ed*to slavery themselves^they hid 


no idea that Liberty was capable Of 
such inspiration, or that a body of 
unarmed citizens would dare to face 
the military force' of thirty thousand 
men. Every moment of this’day was 
, employed in collecting arms, concert- ■ 
ing plans, and arranging themselves , 
into *the best order which such an 
instantaneous movement could afford. 
Broglio continued lying wsund the 
city, but made ng further advances 
this day, and the succeeding night 
passed with as much tranquility as ‘ 
such a scene could possibly produce. 

But defence -only was jiot the object 
of the citizens. They had a cause at 
stake, on which depended their free¬ 
dom or their slavery. They every 
moment expected an* attack, or to 
hear of one ifcade on the ^National 
Assembly; and in such *a situation, 
the most prompt measures are some¬ 
times the best. The object fhat now 
presented itsejf was the Bastille ; and 
the dclat of*carrying such a fortress in 
the face of such an army, could not 1 
fail to strike terror ipto the new 
ministry, whb had scarcely yet had 
time to meet. By some intercepted - 
correspondence this morning, it was 
discovered that tfie Mayor of Paris, 

M. Defflesselles, who appeared to be 
in their interest, was betraying them ; . 
and from this • discovery, there re¬ 
mained no doubt «that Broglio*would • 
reinforce th® Bastille the ensuing even¬ 
ing.* It was therefore* necessary to 
attack it that day ; but before* this- * 
could be done, it was fir^t necessary 
tq procure a better supply of arms 
than the£ were then possessed of. 

Tftere was, adjoining t o the city, a 
large magazige of arms deposited at 
the Hospital of the Invalids, which 
the citizens summoned to * surrender; 
and as the place was neither defen¬ 
sible, nor ‘attempted much defence,* 
they soon succeeded. Thus sbpnjied,* 
they marched to attack the Bastille*; 
a vast mixed multitude of a,U ages, 
and ef all degrees, arjpt |3 .wltfe. ail 
sorts of weapons. Imagination tyould ■ 
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fail in describing- to itself the abear¬ 
ance of such a procession, and of the 
anxiety of the events which a few 
hours or, a few minutes might produce. 
What plans the ministry were form¬ 
ing, were as unknown to the people 
within the *city, as what the citizens 
were doing was unknown tS the 
ministry; and what movement-: Bro- 
glio might make for the support or 
relief of the place, were to the citizens 
equally as unknown. All was mystery 
and hazard. 

That the Bastille was attacked with 
an enthusiasm of heroism, such only 
as the highest animation of liberty 
could inspire, and carried in the space 
of a few hours, is an event which the 
world is, fully possessed of. I an; rfot 
undertaking a detail ot the attack, but 
bringing into view the conspiracy 
against the Nation which provoked it, 
and which fell with the Bastille. The 
prison to which the new ministry were 
dooming the National Assembly, in 
addition to its being the high altar and 
castle of despotism, became the proper 
object to begin with. This enterprize 
broke up the new ministry, who begat} 
now to fly from the ruin they had 
prepared for others. The troops of 
Broglio dispersed, and himself fled 
also. 

Mr. Burke has spoken a great deal 
about plots, but he has never once 
spdken of this plot against the 
.National Assembly, and the liberties 
of the natiqq ; and that he might not, 
he has passed over all the circum¬ 
stances that might throw it in ljis c 
way. The exiles who have *fled from 
France, whose case he so ftiuch 
interests himsejf in, and from whom 
he has ha[l his lesson, fled ii^ conse¬ 
quence of the miscarriage oFthis plot. 
No'-plot was formed against them; 
i.they were plotting against others; 
gndtSiose who fell, met, not unjustly, 
the punishment they were preparing 
to exeCutq. But will Mr. Burke say, 
that if «thus plot, contrived with the 
subtilty of *an ambuscade, had suc¬ 


ceeded, the successful part/ 1 wou! 
Have restrained their jvrath so soon 
Let the history of all old government 
answer the question. 

Whom* has the National Assemb! 
, brought to the staffold ? None. .The 
were themselves the devoted victim 
.of thisoplot, and they have not ret; 
liated ; why,-then, are they charge 
\lith revenge they have-not acted 
In the tremendous breaking forth i 
a whole people, in which all degree- 
tempers, and characters are > coi 
founded, delivering themselyes bf 
miracle of exertion from the destrui 
tion meefitated against them, is it g 
be expected that nothing will happen 
When men are sore with the sen*; j 
oppressions, and menaced with tli 
prospect of new ones, is tKe calmness 1 
philosophy or the palsy of insensjbilii 
to be looked for ? Mr. Burlte e-^clainj 
against outrage ; yet the greatest 
that which himself has committe 
’ His book is a volume of outrage, n 
apologized for by the impulse of 
moment, but cherished through 
space of ten months ; yet-Mr. Burl 
had no provocation, no life, no intere 
at stake. 

More of the citizens fell in tl 
struggle than of their opponents ; b 
four or five persons were seized i 
die populace and instantly put i 
death ; the Governor of the BastilS 
and the Ma^or of Paris, Who wj 
c detected iif the act of betraying ther 
and aftgigvards Foulon, one of t 
ne«*j ministry, and Berthief, his sc 
in-law, who had accepted the office 
intendant of Paris. Their heads wj 
# stuck upon spikes, 1 and carrie'cl abc 
the city ; and it is upon this mode 
punishment that Mr. Burke builds 
great part of his tragic scenes. I 
us therefore examine how men cat 
by the idea »f punishing in tl 
manner. -j . 

o o 

' In some modern editions “ pikfes ” is si 
sqtuted here and in the following- [^{agra 
for “spikes.”—H. B. B. 
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Thdjr learn ifffrom the governments 

C iey live under, and retaliate die 
unishments tTiey have been accus- 
omed to behold. The heads stuck 
lpon spikes, which remained for years 
ipoq Temple Bar, differed nothing iij 
he horror of the scene from those 
arried* about upon spikes «t Pari.%; 
■et this was done by the English 
oternment. It may perhaps be sAid 
[hat it signifies nothing to a man 
fihat is done to him after he is dead ; 
ut.it signifies much to the living ; it 
ffther tortures their feelings or 
lardcns their hearts, and in either 
ase it instructs them ho\T to punish 
jvhen power falls into their hands. 

<Lay then the axe to the root, antf 
each governments humanity. It is 
jheir Sanguinary punishments which 
orr^ipt mankind. In England the 
kmishment in certain cases Is by 
lunging , drawing and quartering ; 
[he heart of the sufferer is cut out and 
leld t!^> to the view of the populace# 
n France, under the former govern¬ 
ment,. the punishments were not less 
larbarou*. Who does not remember 
ihe execution of Damien,. torn to 
pieces by horses ? The effect of those 
:ruel spectacles exhibited to the popu- 
ace is to destroy tenderness or excite 
evenge ; and by the base ;u!d false 
dea of governing men by terr#r, 
nstead of reasoe, they become prece- 
lents» It is over the-lowest class of 
nankind that governmerft by terror 4 s 
ntended to operate, and ff hs on them 
hat it operates to the worst effect. 
They have sense enough to feel the^ 
.re* the objects aimed at ; and they 
nflict* in their turn the examples of 
error they have been instructed fo 
iractise. * • 

The«e is in all European coun- 
ries a large class of people of that 
lesc*iption, which, in England is 
all^d the Of this class were 

hose owjjo cStoimitted the burnings 
nd devastations in London in 1780, 
nd of this clas§ were those who 
arrfetl the heads upon%pikes in Pstris. 


Foi^lon and Berthierwere taken up iri 
the country, and sent to Paris, to 
undergo their examination at the 
Hotel de Ville ; for the National 
Assembly, immediately on the new 
ministry coming into office, passed a 
decree, which they comfnunicated to 
theming and Cabinet, that they (the 
National Assembly) would hold the 
ministry, of which Foulorf was one, 
responsible for thg measures' they were 
advising and pursuing ; but the mob, 
incensed at the appearance of Foulon 
and Berthier, tore them from their 
conductors before the^ were carried 
to the Hotel de Ville, and executed 
them on the spot. Why then does 
Mr. Burke charge outrages of this 
kiijd on a whole people ? As well 
may he charg^ the riots outrages 
of 1780 on all the people of London, or 
those in Ireland on all hits countrymen. 

But everything we see or Hear offen¬ 
sive to our feelings ai\d derogatory to 
the huma?) character should lead to 
other reflections than (those of re- * 
proach. Even the fceiqg’s whft commit 
them have some claim to our con¬ 
sideration. How then is it that such 
v»st classes of mankind as are distin¬ 
guished the* appellation of the 
vulgar, or the ignorant mdb, are so 
numerous in all oM countries ? The 
instant we ask Ourselves this question, 
reflection feels • an answer. They 
arise, as as unavoidable congruence, 
ou* of the ill construction of ^ll old 
governments in Eurppe, England 
included with the rest. It is by dis- 
fortedly exalting some men, that 
others *are distortedly debased, till 
th^ whole is out of naffure. A vast 
mass of qjankind t are degradedly 
thrown into the. background of the 
human picture, to bring forwanj, with* 
greater glare, the puppet-shsaw of 
state ana aristocracy. • In the conj* 
mencerruMMa&Ji f^fbkrflbn, thos£ rrjans 
are ratlWT®rlie ipllowey dft 
than -of tjLmvlt&a&y.jr of 1 11 be rt^. 
have yeL,to*bWri*ls 4 sli^t@« 'nfiK. to , 
reverence" 


tgffj istBrnYiTTn .liberty 

SSwi*"*"? 
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,1 g’ive to Mr. Burke all his theatrical 
■fikaggerations for facts, and I then 
ask him if they do not establish the 
certainty of what I here lay down ? 
Admitting them to be true, they show 
tithe necessity of the French revolution, 
as much as«any one thing he could 
have asserted. These outrages tvere 
not the effect of the principles of the 
revolution* but of the degraded mind 
that existed before £he revolution, and 
•which the revolution is calculated to 
reform. Place them then to their 
proper cause, and take the reproach 
of them to your own side. 

. It is to the honour of the National 
Assembly and the city of Paris that, 
during such a tremendous scene of 
arms,and confusion, beyond the c # otr- 
troul of fill authority, fney have been 
able, by the influence of example and 
exhortation, .to restrain so much. 
Never vtere more pains taken to 
.instruct and enlighten jnankind, and 
to make them see that thSir interest 
consisted in .their virtue, and not in 
their revenge^ than have been dis¬ 
played in the revolution of France. 

I now proceed to make some remarks 
on Mr. Burke’s account of the expedi-’ 
tion to Versailles, {October the 5th 
and 6th,» 

I can consider 'Mr. Burke’s book 
in scarcely any othor light than a 
dramatic performance ; and he must, 

1 thinly, have considered it in the 
same light hfmself, by the poetical 
liberties he has taken of omitting 
some facts,' distorting others, and 
making the whole machinery bend tp 
produce a stage effect. Of A is kind 
is his account of the expedition* to 
Versailles. 'He ^begins Jhis account 
by omitting the only facts which as 
• causey are finown to be true*; every- 
thingfjseyond these is conjecture even 

¥ Paris; and ' he then 'works up 
, ta ^ accommodated to his own 
passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr, 
..Burkghs ljoo£ that he never spdaks of 
• plots against* top revolution; and it is 


from those plots that"®! the miSchiefs 
have arisen. It suits # his purpose to 
exhibit the consequences without their 
causes, ft is one of the arts of the '' 
drama to do so. If the crimes of 
/nen were exhibfted with their suffer- .v, 
ings, the stage effect would. some-’ 
times baalost, and the audience would- 
be inclined to approve where it was 
iritended they should comrryserate! 

After all the investigations that 
have been made into this intricate 
affair (the expedition to Versailles), it 
still remains enveloped in gill that 
kind of mystery which ever accom- . 
panies events produced more from 
a concurrence of awkward circum- 
'stances than from fixed design. Wlfile 
the characters of men are forming, 
as is always the case in devolutions, 
there is a reciprocal suspicion, *aad a 
disposition to misinterpret each ether* 
and even parties directly opposite in 
principle will sometimes concur in 
pushing forward the same movement 
with very different views, and with 
the hopes of its producing* very 
different consequences. A great deal 
of this may be discovered in fhis em¬ 
barrassed affair, and yet the issue of the 
whole was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known 
are that considerable uneasiness was 
ad thij time excited at Paris by> the , 
delay of the King in* not sanctioning 
and forwarding the decrees t>f the 
National Alsembly, particularly that 
of the Declaration of the Rights 6 f 
Matt; and the decrees of the*fourth of 
r August , which contained the founda- 
tion principles on which the constitu¬ 
tion was to be erected. The kindest,- 
ifnd perhaps the fairest conjecture 
upofi this matter is, thal some of the 
ministers intended to make remarks 
and observations upon certain parts # 
of them before, they were finally, 
sanctioned and sent totjre provinces ; 
fyit* be this as it may^rhe efiefnies ‘of 
the revolution derived hope fsom the 
delay, and the friends of the jevolu- 
tioh uneasinesl. 
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During this slate of suspense, the 
yarde du Corpse which was compose?! 
|s such regiments generally are, of 
er'sorft much connected with the 
ourt, gave an entertainment at 
ersdilles (October i) to some foreign 
fegimeats then arrived ; and when 
pe entertainment was at the*height,« 
signal given the Ghrde du Corps 
e the national cockade from thefr 
s, trampled it amder foot, and 
laced it with a counter-cockade 
phred for the purpose. An indig- 
Tty of this kind amounted to defiance, 
t was like declaring wa%; and if 
trten will give challenges they must 

E :pect consequences. But all this 
r? Burke has carefully kept out of 
ght. , He begins his account by 
saying : “ History will record that on 
the rrtcfrning of the 6th October, ^789, 
King end Queen of France, after 
4 day of confusion, alarm, dismay, 
and slaughter, lay down under the 
pledged security of public faith to*| 
indulge nature in' a few hours of 
respite* and troubled melancholy 
repose.”, ‘This is neither the sober 
stile of history, nor the intention of it. 
It leaves everything to be guessed at 
and mistaken. One would at least 
think there had been a battle ;„and a 
attle there probably would have been 
ad "it not been for the modejatin^ 
rudence of thoSe whom Mr. Burke 
nvolves in his censires. By his 
eeping the Garde du Corps out o? 
ight Mr., Burke has afforded himself 
le dramatic licence of puttingj the 
-inj^ and Queen in their places, as ^ 
’.the ^object of the expedition was 
gainst them. But to return to my, 
ccount— , 

This conduct of the Garde du Corps , 
migftt well be expected, alarmed 


the Parisians. The 
cause, and the cause 
hqgome too united .to 


^nraged 
lours of the 

elfi, were . _ ___ 

kake* 'tlie intention of the insult, 
the* Parisians were determined to 
tl\e, Garde du Corps Jo an account, 
ere - was certainly nothing of the 


cowardice of assassination in match¬ 
ing in the face of the day to deinand 
satisfaction, if such a phrase may be 
used, of a body of armed men who 
had voluntarily given defiance. But 
the circumstance , which serves to 
throw this affair into embarrassment 
is, that the enemies of the revolution 
appear to have encouraged it as well 
as its friends. The one hoped to 
prevent a civil wa» by checking it in 
time, and the other to make one. 
The hopes of those opposed to the 
revolution rested in making the King 
of their party, and getting him from 
Versailles to Metz, where they 
expected to collect a force and set up 
a standard. We havq, therefore, two 
dfffwent objects presenting them¬ 
selves at the same time, and to be 
accomplished by the same means ; 
the one to chastise, tlte Garde du 
Corps , which was the object of the 
Parisians ; , tlie other ,to render the 
conclusion of such a scene an induce¬ 
ment to the King to set off for Metz. 

On the 5th of ’October ’a very 
numerous body of women, and rrien 
in the disguise of women, collected 
roSnd the Hotel de Ville or town-hall 
of Paris, a?id se? off for Versailles. 
Their professed object was tHer Garde 
du Corps; but prudent men readily 
recollect that mischief is more, easily 
begun than ended p and this impressed 
itself with the more fcjrce f$3m* l the 
susjTicions already stated, and, the 
irregularity of such a cayalcade. As 
soon, therefore, as a sufficient force 
could bq, collected, M. de la Fayette, 
by order from the civil authority 61 
Parts, set off aftor them’,at the head 
of twenty thousand, of' the Paris 
militia. The revolution cpUld derive 
no bendfit from confusion, arid its 
opposers qjight. By an amiabiS*and 
spirited manner of adaVess he had 
hitherto been fortunate in> capping 
disquietudes, and in tjiis he Was 
extraordinarily successful; td frus¬ 
trate, s therefore, the hopes sf 'those 
who might seejc to improve this scene 
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into a sort of justifiable necessity for 
the King’s quitting Versailles and 
withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent 
at the same time the consequences 
that might ensue between the Garde 
du Corps and this phalanx of men and 
women, he c forwarded expresses to 
the King, that he was on his march to 
Versailles, by the orders of the civil 
authority bf Paris, for the purpose of 
peace and protection, expressing at 
the same time the necessity of 
restraining the Garde du Corps from 
firing upon the people . 1 

He arrived, at Versailles between 
ten and eleven at night. The Garde 
du Corps was drawn up, and the 
people had arrived some time before, 
but everything had remained sus¬ 
pended. Wisdom ancl policy now 
consisted in changing a scene of 
danger mto & happy event. M. de la 
Fayette became the mediator between 
the enraged parties ; and t the King, 
to remove the uneasiness which had 
arisen from *the delay already stated, 
sent for the PsesiSent of the National 
Assembly, and signed the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man , and such ol:her a 
parts of the constitution as were^in 
readiness. ° « 

It w<fs now about one in the 
m&rning Everything appeared to be 
compojed, and a geiferal congratula¬ 
tion took place. By the beat of the 
druth a proclamation wax made that 
the citizens of Versailles would give 
the hospitality of their houses to their 
fellow-citizens of Paris. Those who 
could not be accommodated in this 
manner remained in the streets, or 
took up their.t}uarters in the churches; 
and at two o’clock tfje King and 
Queen retired. • 0 

• In yhis state matters passell till the 
bread*" of day, when a fresh distur¬ 
bance arose* from the censurable 
: cpncjpct of some of both parties, for 

' I am warranted in asserting this, as I 
had c it% personally from M. de la .Fayette, 
with ■fthorfl I Kvnd in habits of friendsfiip for 
fourteen years '—Author. 


such characters ther? will be n in all 
sfich scenes. One of the Garde du 
Corps appeared at one of the windows 
of the palace, and the people who had*' 
remained during the night in .the 
.streets accosted*him with reviling and. v 
provocative language. Instead of 
retiring? as in such a case prudence 
would have dictated, he presented his 
nfttsket, fired, and killed o one of the 
Paris militia. T fee peace being thus 
broken, the people rushed into the 
palace in quest of the offender. They 
attacked the quarters of the Garde du 
Corps within the palace, and pursued „ 
them throughout the avenues of it, 
and to the apartments of the King.' 
On this tumult, not the Queen only, 
as Mr. Burke has represented it, but 
every person in the ‘palac'e was 
awakened and alarmed ; and M. de la 
Fayette had a second time to c ,inter- 
pose between the parties, the event 
of which was that the Garde du Corps 
“put on the national cockade, Snd the 
matter ended as by oblivion, after the 
loss of two or three lives. . 

During the latter part of the time 
in which this confusion was* acting, 
the King and Queen were in public at 
the balcony, and neither of them con¬ 
cealed for safety’s sake, as Mr. 
Burke insinuates. Matters being thus 
appealed, and tranquility restored, a„ 
general acclamation, broke forth of 
Le Roi a Paris-,—Le Roi ci /-‘arts —The 
King to Pcjris. It was the shout of 
peace, aijif immediately accepted on 
the,‘part of the King. * By this 
.measure all future projects of trepan¬ 
ning the King to Metz, and setting' 
up the standard of opposition°to ^the 
constitution, were prevented, and the 
suspicions extinguished. The King ‘ 
and his family reached Paris' in the 
evening, and were congratulated on 
their arrival by M. Bailly, the =Mayor 
of Paris, in the name of the citizens, 
fylr. Burke, who thro£rghou| his book 
confounds things, persons, and prin¬ 
ciples, as in his remarks onM. Bailly’s 
aoclress, confounded time also” He 

® o 
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pensures M. Bailly for calling it “ un 
on jour," a gqod day. Mr. Burk*e 
should have informed hirr^elf that 
his scene took up the space of two 
lays, the day on which it began with 
very appearance of danger and mis- i 
hief, apd the day on which it ter- 
ninated without the mischiefs that* 
ireatened; and that *it is to this 
eaceful termination that M. Bailfy 
ludes, and to the arrival of the King 
i Paris. Not less than three hundred 
iiguSand persons arranged themselves 

I in the procession from Versailles to 
Paris, and not an act of molestation was 
c»mmitted during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. 
tally Tollendal, a deserter from the 
[National Assembly, says, that on 
[entering Pa^is, the people shouted 
jjTou* kes dveques a la lanterne." All 
Aishops to be hanged at the lanthorn 
or lamp-posts. It is surprising that 
nobody should hear this but Lally 
Tollendal, and that nobody should' 
believe it but Mr. Burke. It has not 
the least connection with any part of 
the transa^ion, and is totally foreign 
to every circumstance of it. The 
bishops had never been introduced 
before into any scene of Mr. Burke’s 
drama: why then are they, .all at 
nice, and altogether, tout a coup , et 
tous ensemble, introduced now?, Mr? 
Burke brings forward his bishops and 
rii? lanthorn-like figures jyi a magic 
anthorn, and raises his scenes by 3 
johtrast instead of connec^gn. But 

i serves to show, with the rest o£ his 
ook, what little credit ought to be 
igerf where even probability is set at 
efi^nce, for the purpose of defaming 
nd with this reflection, instead of a 
bliloquy in praise of chivalry, as $Ir. 
lurke itas done, I close the account 

I the expedition to Versailles. 1 
1 h£ve now to foHow Mr. Burke 
'ough a pyjthless wilderness .of 

An account of the expedition to Ver¬ 
ges may be seen in No. 13 of the R&volu- 
L de Rgris containing*the fvents from tke 
|to the loth of Octohei- >789 .—yiuthor. , 
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rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon 
governments, in which he asserts 
whatever he pleases, on the presump¬ 
tion of its being believed, without 
offering either evidence or reasons for 
so doing. 

Before anything can ffe reasoned 
upon to a conclusion, certain facts, 
principles, or data, to reason from, 
must be established, admitted, or 
denied. Mr. Burke, with his usual 
outrage, abused the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man , published by the 
National Assembly of France as the 
basis on which the c<Snstitution of 
France is built. This he calls “ paltry 
, and blurred sheets of paper about the 
rights of man.” Does Mr. Burke 
mean to den_^ that man feas any 
rights ? If he does, th<*n he must 
mean that there are no such things as 
rights anywhere, and tfiat Jie has 
none himself; for who is there in the 
world but {nan ? But»if Mr. Burke 
means to admit that man has rights, 
the question then will b^: What are 
those rights, and how man came by 
them originally ? 

. The error of those who reason by 
pr£bedents drawn from antiquity, 
respecting rtie rijfhts of man^ is that 
they do not go far enough into 
antiquity. They do not go the whole' 
way. They sto*p in some <jf the 
intermediate stagdis of an hundred or 
a thousand years,* and jrodu*«* vWiat 
was‘then done, as a rule for* the 
present day. This is ncwquthority at 
all. If we travel still farther into 
►antiquity, we shall find a direct 
contrary opinion and practice pre¬ 
vailing ; an,d if Antiquity is to be 
authority, a thousand such authorities 
may b^produced, Successiuely contra¬ 
dicting eS.ch other ; but if we proceed 
on, we shaft at last come out right; 
we shall come to the time when man • 
came from the hand of his M%ker» 
What was he then? *Man. Man 
was his high and only title, *ajial a 
highei* cannot be given &im. • But of 
titles I shall spgak hereeft*er. 
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We are now 'g-ot at the origin of illuminating and divine principle of 
man, and at the origin of his rights, ifhe equal rights of man (for it has its 
As to the manner in which the world origin from the Maker of man) relates*, 
has been governed from that day to not only to the living individuals, but' 
this, it is no farther any concern of to generations of men succeeding each 
ours than to make a proper use of other. Every generation is equal in 
the errors or the improvements which rights to the generations which pre- 
the history of it presents. Those • ceded <ft, by the same rule -that every 
who lived a hundred or a thousand individual is born equal in rights with 
years ago, were then moderns, as we nis contemporary, 
are now. They had their ancients, Every history,of the creation, and 
and those ancients had others, and every traditionary account, whether 
we also shall be ancients in our turn, from the lettered or unlettered Wqjld, 
If the mere name of antiquity is to however they may vary rin their 
govern in the affairs of life, the people opinion qr belief of certain particulars,- 
who are to live an hundred or a all agree in establishing one point, 
Jthonsand years hence, may as well, the unity of men; by which I mean, 
take us for a precedent, as we make that men are all of one degree,' and 
a precedent of those who lived 'an consequently that all men are born 
hundred orc.a thousand years ago. The equal, and with equal natural rights, 
fact is, that portions of antiquity, by in tjje same manner as if posterity had 
proving eveSything, establish nothing, been continued by creation instead-of 
It is authority against authority all generation , the latter being the only 
the way, till ,we corns' tp the divine mode by which the former is carried 
origin of the rights of man at the* forward; and consequently every 
■creation. Here our inquiries find a child born into the world must be 
resting-place, and our reason finds a considered as deriving its existence 
home. If a dispute about the rights from God. The world is' as new to 
of man had arisen at the distance of him as it was to the first man that 
an hundred years from the creatidn, it existed, and his natural right in it is 
is to this source c of afithority they of the same kind, 
must “Have referred, and it is to this Thg Mosaic account of the creation, 
£ame source oF authority that we whether taken as divine authority or 
must c now refer. ° “merely historical, is fully up tb this 

Though I mean 1 not to touch upon point, the unity of equality of man. 
aify sectarian principle 1 of religion, The explosions admit of no con- 
yet. it may be worth observing?; that ” troversy. “And God said, Let us 
the getteajegy of Christ is traced to make n^i in our own image. In \he 
Adam. Why then not trace the iifiige of God created he him; msde 
rights of man to the creatiop of man % and female created he them.” Tha 
I will answer the question. Because distinction of sexes is pointed outj«but 
there have been upstart governments,,, no other distinction is even implied, 
thrjisting themselves between and pre- lf # this be not divine aythority, it is at 
sumptuously working to un-mehe man. least historical authority, and show's 

If any generation of Vnen ever that the equality of man, s<5 far from 
possessed the right of dictating the being a modern doctrine, is the oldest 
mode by which the world should be upon record. • * . 

•gortrned for ever, it was the first , It is also to be observed that*all the 
generation *that existed ; and if that . religions known in th« vforld' are 
geogrhtion did it not, no succeeding founded, so far as they relate to man, 
geaeratiowCan show any authority yn the unitv of •matt, as being all -ef 
for doing it* nor sej any up. The pne degree. Whether in heaver^ or 
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in hell° or in whatever state man may 
be supposed tg exist hereafter, tne 
good and the bad are tha> only dis- 
' tinctions. Nay, even the laws of 
governments are obliged to slide into 
■ this "principle, by making degrees to* 
consist jn crimes and not in persons. 

• It is one of the greater of all 
trutjis, and of the highest advantage 
to cultivate. By considering man in 
this light, and by instructing him to 
(Consider himself in this light, it 
^placfes him iri a close connection with 
all his duties, whether to his Creator 
or to the creation, of whi^h he is a 
part; and it is only when he forgets 
his origin, or, to use a more fashion-, 
abffe phrase, his birth and family, that 
he becomes dissolute. It is not among 
the least of'the evils of the present 
Existing governments in all pat£s of 
Europe that man, considered as man, 
is thrown back to a vast distance 
from Ipjs Maker, and the artificial 
chasm filled up with a succession of 
barriers, or sort of turnpike gates, 
through which he has to pass. I 
will qupW Mr. Burke’s catalogue of 
barriers that he has set up between 
Man and his Maker. Putting himself 
in. the character of a herald, he says : 
11 We fear God—we look wfth^me to 
kings—with affection to parliaments 
-—with duty to magistrates-®-witft 
reverence to priests, and with respect 
to nobility. ” Mr. Burke ha,s forgotten^ 
to put in ‘•'■chivalry." He has also 
fofgotten^o put in Peter, gd 

e duty of man is not a wilderatess 
rnpike gates, through which he 
pajis by tickets from one to the 
. It is plain and simple, and/, 
sts but of two points. His dyty 
xi, which every man must feel; 
ritfi respect to his neighbour, to 
would be done by. If those 
ioft» power is delegated do well, 
will be ftsjpected; if not, they 
>e despised ; and with regard to* 
to whom no power is delegated, 
v^jo assume *it, ,the rational 
I can know nothine of them. 


Hitherto we have Spoken Only (and 
that but in part) of the natural rights 
of man. We have now to consider 
the civil rights of man, and to show 
how the one originates from the other. 
Man did not enter intq society to 
becojne worse than he was before, nor 
to have fewer rights than he had 
before, but to have those rights better 
secured. His natural rights are the 
foundation of all hfs civil rights. But 
in order to pursue this distinction with 
more precision, it will be necessary to 
mark the different qualities of natural 
and civil rights. * 

A few words will explain this. 
Natural rights are those which apper¬ 
tain to man in right of his existence. 

Of '<:his kind are . all the intellectual 
rights, or rights of the mflhd, and also 
all those rights of acting as an indi¬ 
vidual for his own comfort and happi¬ 
ness, which are not injurious to the 
natural rights”of other;?. Civil rights 
are those which appertain to man in 
right of his Reing a member of society. 
Every civil right has fflr its founda¬ 
tion some natural right pre-existing 
in ^he individual, but to the enjoyment 
of which his individual power is not, 
in all cases, sufficiently competent* 

Of this kind are all those which relate 
to security and protection. 

From this short review it will be 
easy to distinguish* between that cjass 
of natural fights ‘which* man* detains 
after entering into society and those 
which he throws into the common 
stock as a member of society. 

1 "The natural rights which he retains, 
are §l11 those in which die power to 
execute is as perfect in tRe individual . 
as the right itSeff. Afnong this class, 
as is before mentioned, are all the 3 
intellectual rights, or rights of^Jfie 
mind; consequently religion is one • 
of those rights. The natural rights*. 
which are not retained, arte all thesd. 
in which, though the right is perfect 
in the individual, the pjower*to ex*<Arfe 
them is defective. The^.dnsVer* hot 

•his niirnncA A.rwor* • W«f 
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has a right to judge in his own cause ; 
and so far as the right of the mind 
is concerned, he never’surrenders it. 
But what availeth it him to judge, if 
he has not power to redress ? He 
therefore deposits this right in the 
common stock of society, and |akes 
the arm of society, of which he is a 
part, in preference and in addition to 
his own. Society grants him nothing. 
Every man is a proprietor in society, 
and draws on the capital as a matter 
of right. 

From these premisses two or three 
certain conclusions will follow : 

First, That every civil right grows 
out of a natural right; or, in other 
words, is a natural right exchanged. 

Secondly, That civil power properly 
considered as such is made up of the 
aggregate of that class of the natural 
rights of man, which becomes defec¬ 
tive in the individual in point of power, 
and answers not his purpose, but 
when collected to a focus becomes 
competent t6 the purpose Of every one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced 
from the aggregate of natural rights, 
imperfect in power in the individual, 
cannot be applied to invade the natural 
rights which are retained in the indi¬ 
vidual,‘and in which the power to exe¬ 
cute it is as perfect as the right itself. 

We, have now, in a few words, 
traced man from a natural individual 
to a member of society, and shown, 
or endeavoured to show, the quality 
of the natun.l rights retained, and of 
those which are exchanged for civil 
rights. Let us now apply these prin- 
ciples to governments. 

In casting our eyes over the world, 
it is extremely &asy to distinguish the 
governments which have ariser out of 
society, dr out of the social compact, 
froin those which have pot; but to 
1 place this in'a clearer light than what 
a single glance may afford, it will be 
proper to take a review of the several 
source's from which governments have 
arisen and c.i which they hav£ been 
founded. 


---O- 4 . -______ 

They may be all° comprehended 

under three heads, first, Supersti¬ 
tion. Secondly, Power. Thirdly, 

The common interest of society and" 
the common rights of man. 
r The first was a government of.*: 
priestcraft, the second of conquerors, 
and the^hird of reason. 

When a sefbf artful men pretended, 
through the medium of pracles, to 
hold intercourse ,with the Deity, as 
familiarly as they now march up the 
back-stairs in European courts,* die 
world was completely un{Jer tne 
government of superstition. The 
oracles were consulted, and whatev ?r 
they were made to say became the 
law ; and this sort of government 
lasted as long as this sort of supersti¬ 
tion lasted. * 

A£fer these a race of conquerors 
arose, whose government, l : kc that ©f 
William the Conqueror, was founded 
in power, and the sword assumed the 
name of a sceptre. Governments thus 
established last as long as the power 
to support them lasts ; but that they 
might avail themselves of every engine 
in their favour, they united fraud to 
force, and set up an idol which they 
called Divine Right., and which, in 
imitatjon of the Pope, who affects to 
be spiritual and temporal, and in con¬ 
tradiction to the Founder of* the 
Christian religion, twisted itself after¬ 
wards into p ari idol of another shafie, 
c called Church and State. The key o 
St. PeteB^md the key of the Treasu.i 
bec4 me quartered on one another 
and the wondering cheated multitud 
worshipped the invention. * 

, When I contemplate the na(,ura 
dignity of man, when I feel (for Natur 
has not been kind enough to me t 
blunt my feelings) for the horlbur an 
happiness of its character, I becom 
irritated at the attempt to govern mai 
kijid by force and fraudyas if they wei 
all knaves and fools, c and can J scarie 
avoid disgust at those who <ire thi 
iipposed upoii. -« 0# 

We hg.ve now to review the govei 
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ments °which. arise out of society, 
in contradistinction to those which 
.arose out of superstition ^nd con¬ 
quest. 

’ It has been thought a considerable 
^dvartce towards establishing the 
principles of Freedom to say that 
government is a compact tfctween 
those who govern and those who are 
governed ; .but this cannot be true*, 
because it is putting, the effect before 
the cause ; for as man must have 
exited before? governments existed, 
there nqpessarily was a time when 
governments did not exist, ^ind con¬ 
sequently there could originally exist 
no governors to form such a compact 
witn. The fact therefore must be 
that the individuals themselves , each 
in his own personal and sovereign 
right 'Entered into a compact with gc ich 
yther to produce a government : and 
this is the only mode in which govern- 
-nents hg.ve a right to arise, and the 
July principle on which they have a 
right to exist. 

To possess ourselves of a clear idea 
of what government is, or ought to 
be, we must trace it to its origin. In 
doing this we shall easily discover 
that governments must have arisen 
either out of the people or over the 
people. Mr. Burke has made no 
distinction. He investigates nofjiing* 
to its gource, and 1 therefore he con- 
fouhds everything ; bufjie has signi- 

| :d his intention of undertaking, at 
uhe future opportunity, a cqpjparison 
:tween the constitutions ofEnglqwd 
id France. As he thus renders it a 
ityedt c^f controversy by throwing the 
lurtfdet, I take him up On his own 
ound. It is in high challenges that 
gh truths have the right of appear- 
g; and* I accept it with the more 
adiness because it affords me, at the 
me time, an opportunity of pursuing 
e, subject wr'h respect to goverji- 
nents arfsiog outffof society. • 

But it »will be first necessary to 
fine jvf^at is meant? by g. constitution. 
is not sufficient that we aejopt the 


word*; we must fix also a standard 
signification to it. 

A constitution is not a thing in 
name only, but in fact. It has not 
an ideal, but a real existence ; and 
> wherever it cannot be produced in a 
visible form, there is noi?e. A con- 
. stitution is a thing antecedent to a 
government, and a government is 
only the creature of a constitution. 
The constitution of a country is not 
the act of its government, but of the 
people constituting its government. 
It is the body of elements, to which 
you can refer, and quote article by 
article ; and which contains the prin¬ 
ciples on which the government shall 
be established, the manner in which 
it ‘shall be organized-* the powers it 
shall have, the mode of elections, the 
duration of parliaments, or by what 
other name such bodies m&y b^called ; 
the powers which the executive pari 
of the gove®irr*ent shall.have ; and in 
“fine, everything that relates to the 
complete organization fof a civil 
government, and the principles on 
which it shall act, and by which it 
shall be bound. A constitution, there¬ 
for?, is to a government what the 
laws made tffterwjfrds by that govern¬ 
ment are to a coiyt of judicature. 
The court of judicature does not rnalce 
the laws, neither can it alter [hem ; 
it only acts in conformity to the laws 
ir^ade : and the gefvernm^nt is#ki flke 
' manner governed by the constitution. 

Can, then, Mr. Burke produce the 
English Constitution ? If he cannot, 
•we may /airly conclude that though 
it has been so much talked about, no 
5 such ihing as a cohstitutifen exists, or 
ever did existpjand consequently that 
the people have yet? a constitution to 
form. * • 

Mr. Btirlqswill not, I presume,'deny 
the position I have already advanced p 
— namely, that governments *aris% 
either out of the people sr oven the 
people. The English Govarnmfejikois 
one of those which arp-3® oat ®f a 
conquest, and npt out of Society, and 
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consequently it arose over the pebple ; 
and though it has been much modi¬ 
fied from the opportunity of circum¬ 
stances since the time of William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet 
regeneratedi itself, and is therefore 
without a constitution. • 

I readily perceive the reason why 
Mr, Burke declined going into the 
comparison between the English and 
French constitutions, because he 
could not but perceive, when he sat 
down to the task, that no such a thing 
as a constitution existed on his side 
the question. His book is certainly 
bulky enough to have contained all 
he could say on this subject, and it 
would have befen the best manner in 
which {$feople could have judged of 
their separate merits. Why then has 
he declined, the only thing that was 
worth While to write upon? It was 
the strongest ground he could take, 
if the advantages were 6n his side, 
but the weakest if they were not; and 
his declining to take it is either a sign 
that he could not possess it or could 
not maintain it. 

Mr. Burke said, in a speech lpstf 
winter in parliament, thq,t when the 
National Assembly first met in three 
Orders (the Tiers Etats, the Clergy, 
and the Noblesse), France had then 
a godd constitutjon. This shews 
among numerous , other instances, 
that Mr. Bufke does not understand 
What a constitution is. The persons 
so met wefe’ not a constitution , but a 
convention , to make a constitution. 

The present National Assembly of 
France is, strictly ^peaking, the per¬ 
sonal social compact. The members 
of it are the delegates^of the nation 
in its origiilal character; futuffe assem¬ 
blies 1 will be the delegates of the 
£ nation in it,s organised character. The 
autarky of the present assembly is 
' different from what the authority 
of future assemblies will be. The 
authority bf the present one is tq form 
1 a constitution; the authority of future 
assemblies wilr be to legislate accord¬ 


ing to the principles and forms pre¬ 
scribed in that constitution ; and if 
experienae should hereafter show that 
alterations, amendments, or additions 
are necessary, ^the constitution will 
point out the mode by which “such 
things shall be done, and not leave it 
'to the discretionary power of the future 
government.' » 

A government on the principles 
on which constitutional governments 
arising out of society are established, 
cannot have the right of altering 
itself. If it had, it would be arbitrary. 
It mightrmake itself what it pleased ; 
and wherever such a right is set up,- 
it shews there is no constitution. 
The act by which the English Parlia¬ 
ment empowered itself to sit seven 
years, shews there is no constitution 
in England. It might, by the '"same 
self-authority, have sat any greater 
number of years, or for life. The bill 
( which the present Mr. Pitt brought 
into Parliament some years ago, tc 
reform parliament, was on the same 
erroneous principle. The, right oi 
reform is in the nation in ity original 
character, and the constitutional 
method would be by a general conven¬ 
tion elected for the purpose. There 
is", moreover, a paradox in the idea 
of vitiated bodies reforming them¬ 
selves. 

From these„ preliminaries I proceed 
4 to draw sj)me comparisons. I have 
already spoken of the declaration of 
rights; wed as I mean to be- as concise 
as -possible, I shall proceed to other 
parts of the French constitution. 

The constitution of France says, 
That every man who pays a tax ol 
sixty sous per annum, (ts. 6d. English) 
is an elector. What article will Mri 
Burke place against this ? Can any¬ 
thing be more limited, and at the sarrye 
time more capricious, than the quali* 
fications of electors jpGt in England : 
Limited—because not one-man in an 
hundred (F speak much within com¬ 
pass) is admitted to vote. Cqp.'iciouf 
—because the 1 lowest character tjtat 
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can Be suppcffeed to exist, and who 
has not so much as the visible me&ns 
of an honest livelihood, is, an elector 
in some places : while in other places, 
•the man who pays very large taxes, 
and has a known f&ir character, and 
the farmer who rents to the amount 
of three or four hundred founds a 
year, with a property On that farm to 
three or four times that amount,* is 
not admitted to be ^.n elector. Every¬ 
thing is out of nature, as Mr. Bu’rke 
says on another occasion, in this 
sTrangg chaos, and all sorts of follies 
are blended with all sorts # of crimes. 
William the Conqueror and his des¬ 
cendants parcelled out the country 
irf this manner, and bribed some parts 
of it by what they call charters to 
hold the other parts of it the better 
subjected to their will. This the 
•reason wjiy so many of those charters 
abound in Cornwall ; the people were 
averse to the government established 
at the* conquest, and the towns wer6 
garrisoned and bribed to enslave the 
country. All the old charters are 
the badges of this conquest, and it is 
from this source that the capricious-, 
ness of elections arises. 

The French constitution says, That 
the number of representativesjbr any 
place shall be in a ratio to the number 
of ^taxable inhabitants or el^ctofc. 
What article will Mr. Burke place 
againSt this ? The cftunty of York¬ 
shire, which contains nearly a millidh 
df souls, sends two county gnembers; 
and so* cloes the county of Rutland, 
which contains not an hundredth part* 
of fhat number. The town of Old 
Safum, which contains not thref 
rouses, sends two members ; and the 
own of Manchester, which contains 
ip wards of sixty thousand souls, is 
lot admitted to send any. Is there 
my "principle in these things? 1 Is 
• « 

.* At ttiisjpoint "Ae following' sentence has 
een interpolated at some period : “ It is 
dmittecl that all this is altered, but there is 
tuch iq be don#yet, fleforjs we can haw a 
lir representation of the people,” This, 
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there anything by which'you can trace 
the marks of freedom, or discover 
those of wisdom? No wonder then 
Mr. Burke has declined the compari¬ 
son, and endeavoured to lead his 
readers from the point by a wild, 
uns^stematical display of paradoxical 
rhapsodies. 

The French constitution says, That 
the National Assembly shall be elected 
every two years? What article will 
Mr. Burke place against this ? Why, 
that the nation has no right at all in 
the case; that the government is 
perfectly arbitrary wkh respect to 
this point; and he can quote for his 
authority the precedent of a former 
parliament. • 

* The French constitution says, There 
shall be no game laws, that the 
farmer on whose lands wild game 
shall be found (for it is By thp produce 
of those lands they are fed) shall have 
a right tp what he can take; that 
there shall be no monopolies of any 
kind—that all trade shall be free and 
every man free to foll«9w any occupa¬ 
tion by which he can produce an 
honest livelihood, and in any place, 
t8wn, or city throughout the nation. 
What wilP Mr. * Burke say,to this? 
In England, game, is made the pjo^, 
perty of those,at whose expense it 
is not fed ; and 1 with respect to 
monopolies, the * country is cut up 
into monopolies*. E'*ery chartered 
tov$n is an aristocratical monopoly in 
itself, and the qualification of electors 
proceeds out of those chartered 
monopolies. Is this freedom ? Is 
this what Mj\ Burke means by a con¬ 
stitution ? * *• 

In these chartered monopolies, a 
man timing front another part of the 
country "is hunted from them as if he * 
were a foreign enemy. An Englishman,^ 
is not free of his own country ; every 
one of those places presents a Barrier 
» 

althoiigh suitable enough stg* ap tailor’s 
note, is curiously out of ofitne in th» *•»-*■ - 
H. B. B. 
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in his way, "and tells him he is not 
a freeman—that he has no rights. 
Within these monopolies are other 
monopolies. In a city, such for 
instance as Bath, which contains 
between twenty and thirty thousand 
inhabitants, the right of elegting 
representatives to Parliament is 
monopolized by about thirty-one 
persons. And within these monopolies 
are still others. A man even of the 
same town, whose parents were not 
in circumstances to give him'an 
occupation, is debarred, in many 
cases, from “the natural right of 
acquiring one, be his genius or 
industry what it may. 

Are these things examples to hold 
out to as country regenerating ifoeff 
from slavery? like France? Certainly 
they are not, and certain am I, that 
when the people of England come to 
reflect upon them they will, like 
Franee, annihilate thotfe ebadges of 
ancient oppression, those traces of 
a conqqered liation. Had Mr. Burke 
possessed taldhts similar to the author 
of “On the Wealth of Nations,” he 
would have comprehended all the 
parts which enter into, and, by assem¬ 
blage, Jbrm a constitution. He 
«»,wguld “have reasoned from minuti;e 
to magnitude. It ig not from his 
prejudkes only, but from the dis¬ 
orderly cast of his genius, that he is 
unfifted*for 6he subject" he writes 
upont Even his genius is without 
a constitution. It is a genius at 
random, and not a genius constituted. 
But he must say something. c He has 
therefore mounted in the air like a 
balloon, to draw the*eyes of the mtilti- 
tude from the ground they stand upon. 

Much is« to be learned from the 
Freneh constitution. Conquest and 
0 tyrSiny transplanted themselves with 
tWilliam the Conqueror from Nor- 
mantfy into England, and the country 
is yet disfigured with the marks. 
May^tfien* the example of all France 
contribute toeregenerate the freedom 
which a province of it destroyed ! 


The French constitution says that 
to preserve the nation^ representation 
from being corrupt no member of the 
National Assembly shall be an officer 
of the government, a placeman or a" 
^pensioner. What will Mr. Burke 
place against this? I will \yhisper 
his anstffer : Loaves and Fishes. Ah 1 
this government of loaves and fishes 
htfs more mischief in it than people 
have yet rellected 0 on. The National 
Assembly has made the discovery, 
and it holds out the example to tjje 
world. Had governments agreed to 
quarrel op purpose to fleece their 
countries by taxes, they could net 
.have succeeded better than they have 
done. 

Everything 1 in the English govern¬ 
ment appears to me th? reverse of 
what it ought to be, and of what it is 
said 'to be. The parliament, imper¬ 
fectly and capriciously elected as it 
is, is nevertheless supposed to hydd the 
National purse in trust for the nation ; 
but in the manner in which an English 
! Parliament is constructed it is like a 
! man being both mortgager And mort¬ 
al gagee, and in the case of misapplica¬ 
tion of trust it is the criminal sitting 
in judgment upon himself. If those 
who vqte the supplies are the same 
persons who receive the supplies when 
| vA>ted c and are to account for the ex¬ 
penditure of those s'upplies to those 
who votcd B them, it is themselves 
fiecountable to themselves , and the 
Comedy Errors concludes^with ttte 
PaHti>mime of Hush. Neither the 1 
•ministerial party nor the opposition 
will touch upon this case. 'T.be 
Rational purse is the common hack 
which each mounts upon. It is like 


■ “Everything'' was altered to “Many 
things'' in the Jordan editions, and thi^ 
reading has been followed bv most of th*" 
latgr editors. V. Byrne, <V Dublin (syqi), 
however, kept to the “6rigimtJ«?tnd Mr. 
Conway (“Writings of Thomas layne,” vol. 
ii) says also that “Burke in his 'Appeal' 
was careful to quote the original sentience." 

— H. B. B.. 
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what ihe country people call “ Ride 
and tie—You ride a little way, ayd 
then I.” 1 They order these things 
better in France. • 

The French constitution says that 
the right of war and„peace is in the 
aatidn. Where else should it reside” 
aut in «those who are to pay the ex- 
jence ? 

Is England this right is said fp 
-eside in a metaphor shown at the 
Tower for sixpence or a shilling a 
>iece : so are the lions ; and it would 
|es*a step nearer to reason to say it 
lesfded «in them, for any inanimate 
netaphor is no more than » hat or a 
Up. We can all see the absurdity of 
worshipping Aaron’s molten calf, or< 
ebuchadnezzar’s golden image ; but 
hy dcj men^ontinue to practise them- 
:lves the absurdities they despise in 
:hert»*? o 

It Tbay'with reason be said that 
1 the manner the English nation is 
aprese*ited it signifies not where the, 
ght resides, whether in the crown 
r in the parliament. War is the 
arnmoii harvest of all those who 
articipate in the division and expen- 
iture t»f public money, in all countries. 

is the art of conquering at home ; 
le object of it is an increase of 
ivenue ; and as revenue cannot be 
creased without taxes, a pretence 
usl? be made for expenditure iR 
viewyig the history of the English 
overnment, its wars and its taxes^ 
^bystander, not blinded by prejudice 
>r warped by interest, wowM declare 
at taxes were not raised to carry*on 
ars k but that wars were raised to 
wy c*i taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the* 

• • 

It is a practice in some parts of the 
untry, Mien two travellers have but one 
rse, which, like the national purse, will 
t cawy double, that tly; one mounts and 
ies two or three miles ahead, and then 
i the horse to 9 (Irate and walks on. When 

'secoifd travelled arrives he takes th<* 
■se, ridgs on, and passes his companion a 
e or two, and ties again, and so on —Ride 
l tie.^Author. * 
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House of Commons, is a part of the 
Engtish Government ; and though he 
professes himself an enemy to war, he 
abuses the French constitution, which 
seeks to explode it. He holds up the 
English Government as a model, in 
all its parts, to France; t*ut he should 
first, know the remarks which the 
French make upon it. They contend 
in favour of their own, that the portion 
of liberty enjoyed in England is just 
enough to enslave’ a country by more 
productively than by despotism, and 
that as the real object of all despotism 
is revenue, a government so formed 
obtains more than it c< 3 uld do either 
by direct despotism, or in a full state 
of freedom, and is, therefore, on the 
ground of interest, opposed to both. 
Tht^ account ^Iso for the ftadiness 
which always appears in Such govern¬ 
ments for engaging in wars by remark¬ 
ing on the different motives which 
produce them. In despotic govern¬ 
ments warj abe the effect of pride ; 
but in those governments in which 
they become the niqans of taxation, 
they acquire thereby a’more perma¬ 
nent promptitude. 

• /he French constitution, therefore, 
to provide ,again^t both these evils, 
has taken away the power of declaring 
war from kings ai»d ministers, aiitL? 
placed the right where the expence 
must fall. * 

When the question of the righj of 
war, and peace was agitating'in the 
National Assembly, the people of 
England appeared to be* »much inte¬ 
rested in the event, and highly to 
'applaud *he decision. As a principle 
it anplies as much to onp country as 
anotner. William the Cftnqueror, as 
a conqueror , field this power of war 
and peAc§ in himself, and his descen¬ 
dants have ever since claimed it glider 
him as a right. , c 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted 1 * 
the right of the parliament a? ’the* 
revolution to bind and tontroul the 
nation and posterity, for* event ^he 
denies* at the same titry? that • the 

c 
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parliament or the nation had any right 
to alter what he calls the succession 
Of the crown in anything but in part, 
or by a sort of modification. By his 
taking this ground he throws -the case 
back to the Norman Conquest , and by 
thus running a line of succession 
springing from William the Conqueror 
to the present day, he makes it neces¬ 
sary to inquire who and what William 
the Conqueror war:, and where he 
came from, and into the origin, 
history and nature of what are called 
prerogatives. Everything must have 
had a beginning, and the fog of time 
and antiquity should be penetrated to 
discover it. Let, then, Mr. Burke 
bring forward 4 his William of Nor¬ 
mandy, fpr it is to this origin that o his 
argument goes. It als'o unfortunately 
happens, in running this line of suc¬ 
cession,, that another line parallel 
thereto presents itself, which is, that 
if the succession runs Jn the line of 
the conquest, the nation runs in the 
line of being conquered, and it ought 
to rescue itself from this reproach. 

But it will perhaps be said that 
tho’ the power of declaring war 
descends in the heritage of the ctn- 
quest, it is held in check fcy the right 
of the' ’parliament to withhold the 
supplies. It will always happen when 
a thing is originally Wrong that amend¬ 
ments do not make it right, and it 
often happen^ that.they,do as much 
mischief one way as good the other, 
and such is.the case here, for if the 
one rashly declares war as a matter of 
right, and the other peremptorily 
withholds the supplies as a matter of 
right, the remedy kecomes as bad, or 
worse, than tfip disease. The one 
forces the nation do a combat, and 
the other ties its hands; but the more 
probable issue is that the contest 
v will end in/a collusion between the 
.parties, and be made a screen to both. 

On this .question of war, three 
things' arq to be considered. First, 
the, right pf, declaring itsecondly, 

' the expend of, supporting it; thirdly, 
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the mode- of conducting it after it ig 
declared. The French constitution 
places the right where the expence 
must fall, c and this union can only be 
in the nation. The mode of conduct-; 
jng it after it is declared, it consigns 
to the executive department. Were 
this thg case in all countries, we 
should hear but little more of wars. 

oBefore I proceed to consider other 
parts of the French constitution, and 
by way of relieving the fatigue of 
argument, I will introduce an anecdote 
which I had from Dr. Franklin. « 

While the Doctor resided in France 
as Minister from America during the 
war, he had numerous proposals made- 
to him by projectors of every country 
and of every kind, who wished to go 
to the land that floweth vuith milk and 
honey, America ; and among the rest, 
therfe was one who offered himsdlf to 
be king. He introduced hife proposal 
to the Doctor by letter, which is now 
tin the hands of M. Beaumarchais-, of 
Paris — stating first, that as the 
Americans had dismissed or sent 
away 1 their King, that tl^ey would 
want another. Secondly, that him¬ 
self was a Norman. Thirdly, that he 
was of a more ancient family than the 
Dukes of Normandy, and of a more 
honourable descent, his line having 
C.ever been bastardized. Fourthly, 
that there was already a precedent ir 
England of kings coming ,out o: 
cNormandy; and on these grounds 
he rested his offer, enjoming that ths 
Dpctor v^ould forward it tc‘America 
But' as the Doctor neither did this 
nor yet sent him an answer, the, pro 
jector wrote a second letter in wh’lcl 
Tie did not, it is true, threaten to g< 
over and conquer America, but onl; 
with great dignity proposed tljat if hi 
offer was not accepted, an acknow 
ledgement of about ^30,000 imigh 
be made to him for his generosity 
Now, as all arguarents ^respectin 

■ The Word he ysed was renvoyi, di 
m'issed or sent away.— Authcr, 
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succession must necessarily connect 
that succession with some beginning, 
Mr. Burke’s arguments on this subject 
go to shew that there is flo English 
origin of kings, and that they are 
descendants of the*Norman line in 
right of the Conquest. "It may there¬ 
fore, bfe of service to his d^ptrine to 
make this story known,and to inform 
hirfl, that in case of that natural 
extinction to which all mortality is 
subject, kings may s again be had from 
Normandy, yn more reasonable terms 
tJfcm William the Conqueror ; and 
consequently that the good people of 
gngland at the Revolutioh of 1688, 
might have done much better , had 
si*ch a generous Norman as this" 
known- their wants, and they had 
known his4 The chivalry character 
which Mr. Burke so much admires, 
is certainly much easier to make a 
bargain with than a hard dealing 
Dutchman. But to return to the 
watted of the constitution. • 

The French constitution says, There 
■hallhe no titles ; and, of consequence, 
ill that ejass of equivocal generation 
vhich in some countries is called 
‘ aristocracy” and in others “ nobility ,” 
s done away, and the peer is exalted 
nto MAN. 

Titles are but nicknames, attd every 
lichname is a title. • The thing js 
erfectly harmless in itself, out it 
Jiark.-' a sort of fopper.y in the human 
haracter, which degrades it. If 
educes man into the diminutive of 
lan inp things which are%Veat* ^nd 
be counterfeit of women in things 
Tiieh are little. It talks about its* 
he blue ribbon like a girl, and shows 
s'n ew garter like a child. A certain 
'riter, of some antiquity, says : 
Wheg I was a child, I thought as a 
nild ; but when I became a man, I 
ut away childish thjngs. ” 

It is, projjerly, from the elevated 

/> •* 

* The conclusion of this paragraph com. 
encing “ It may therefore be of service ” is 
jlimstbin several modern editions.—H.B.B. 


mind of France that the folly of titles 
has’ fallen. It has outgrown the 
baby cloaths of Count and Duke , and 
breeched itself in manhood. France 
has not levelled, it has exalted. It 
has put down the dwarf, to set’up the 
man. The punyism ofo a senseless 
word like Duke , Count or Earl has 
ceased to please. Even those who 
possessed them have disowned the 
gibberish, and as they outgrew the 
rickets, have despised the rattle. The 
genuine mind of man, thirsting for its 
native home, society, contemns the 
gewgaws that separate him from it. 
Titles are like circles drawn by the 
magician’s wand, to contract the 
sphere of man’s felicity. He lives 
igmmured within the Bastille of a word, 
and surveys ai a distance the envied 
life of man. * 

Is it, then, any wonder that titles 
should fall in France? Is*it not a 
greater wonder that they should be 
kept up afly where ? What are they ? 
What is their worth, <-yid “ what is 
their amount ”? When we think or 
speak of a Judge or a Gciieral, we 
associate with it the ideas of office 
and character ; we think of gravity in 
one and h raver ¥ in the other ; but 
when we use the word metejy as a 
title, no ideas associate with J&-- 
Through all thi: vocabulary of Adam 
there is not such ^n animal asli Duke 
or a Count; neither can we coqnect 
any certain idea with thd** words. 
Whether they mean strength or Weak¬ 
ness, wisdom or folly, °a child or a 
man, or the rider or the horse, is all 
equivocal. What respect then can be 
paid to that whicji describes nothing, 
and which means nothing? Imagina¬ 
tion has giv^fa figjure'and character to 
centaurs, satyrs, and down to all the , 
fairy tribe ; but titles baffle e''j?n the 
powers ofvfancy, and are a chimerical,, 
nondescript. 0 

But this is not all. If a whotte 
country is disposed to hold fhem in 
contempt, all their value is gfoni 1 , ’and^ 

none will own them. -’If is cohunon* 

- » 
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opinion only that makes them any¬ 
thing-, or nothing, or worse than 
nothing. There is no occasion to 
take titles away, for they take them¬ 
selves, away when society concurs to 
ridicule them. This species of imagi¬ 
nary consequence has visibly declined 
in every part of Europe, and it hastens 
to its exit as the world of reason 
continues to rise. There was a time 
when the lowest class of what are 
called nobility was more thought of 
than the highest is now, and when a 
man in armour riding throughout 
Christendom <jn -quest of adventures 
was more stared at than a modern 
Duke. The world has seen this folly 
fall, and it has fallen by being laughed 
at, and J,he farce of titles will follow 
its fate. Tlje patriots t>f France have 
discovered in good time that rank and 
dignity jn society must take a new 
ground. The old one has fallen 
through. It ryust nowrfalje the sub¬ 
stantial ground of character, instead 
of chimerical ground of titles ; and 
they ha*ve bnaugBt their titles to the 
altar, and made of them a burnt- 
offering to Reason. , 

If no mischief had annexed itselfWo 
the folly of titles they wou 4 d not have 
been wftrth a serious and formal 
“clSstruction, suclf as the National 
Assembly have decreed them ; and 
this makes it neoessary to inquire 
further.gito tjje nature a»d character 
of arjstocracy. 

That, they, which is called aristo¬ 
cracy in some countries and nobility 
in - others arose out of the govern¬ 
ments founded upon conquest. It 
was originally a military order fo^ the 
purpose of suppijrting m^itary govern¬ 
ment (for ijjjch wer* all governments 
founded in conquest); and ttf keep up 
a *udfcession of this order for the 
purpose for Which it was e*stablished, 
yll *be younger branches of those 
families wer^ disinherited and the law 
of fytintogenitureship set up. 

. Tlje aatyr^ and character ofc aris¬ 
tocracy shows itself to^us in this law. 


--- ; - 

It is the law against Cvery otfltir law 
of 1 nature, and Nature herself calls 
for its destruction. Establish family 
justice and aristocracy falls. By the'' 
aristocratical law of primogeniture -\ 
,i>hip, in a family of six children five 
are exposed. Aristocracy has never' 
more than one child. The rest are 
begotten to be devoured. They are 
tWrown to the cannibal for prey,‘and 
the natural parent prepares the un¬ 
natural repast. 

As everything which is out of nature 
in man affects, more or less, tne 
interest of society, so does tins. All 
the children which the aristocracy 
disowns (which are all except the 
eldest) are, in general, cast like 
orphans on a parish, to be provided 
for by the public, but ;ft a greater 
charge. Unnecessary offices,, and 
placer in governments and courts are 
created at the expence of the public to 
maintain them. 

r> With what kind of parental 1 ’reflec-j 
tions can the father or mother contem-i 
plate their younger offspring? By 
nature they are children, and by- 
marriage they are heirs ; but Ijy aris¬ 
tocracy they are bastards and orphans. 
They are the flesh and blood of their 
parents in the one line, and nothing 
akin to*\:hem in the other. To restore, 
therefore, parents to their children, 
and children to their parents—rela¬ 
tions to each qther, and man to'.’.ocict) 
•—and to Exterminate the monstci 
Aristocracy, root and branch — th< 
Frgrlch constitution has desfrbyed th< 

. law of Primoc.enitureship. Herethei 
lies the monster; and Mr. Burke, i 
he pleases, may write its epitajlh. 

° Hitherto we have considered aris 
tocfacy chiefly in one {‘loint of view 
Wc have now to consider it in another 
But whether we view it before c 
behind, or sideways, or any way elsi 
domestically or publicly, it is s.till 
ijionster. • 

In France aristocracy lyid or 
feature less in itjf countenance tha 
wftat it has in* some other coftfttrie 

J 
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It did not compose a body of heaedi- 
tary legislates. It was not “a cor¬ 
poration of aristocracy ,” *for such I 
Have heard M. de la Fayette describe 
an English House of Peers. Let us 
Then examine the grounds upon which 
the French constitution has resolved 
; Against having such a House in 
JFsance. % 

Because, in the first place, as is 
already mentioned? aristocracy is kept 
up by family tyranny and injustice, 
i * Secondly. Because there is an un- 
| natural unfitness in an aristocracy to 
be legislators for a nafion. Their 
Ideas of distributive justice are cor¬ 
rupted at the very source. The£ 
begin life by trampling on all their 
younger brothers and sisters, and 
relations of every kind, and are taught 
and'educated so to do. Witlf what 
'ideIR of* justice or honour can that 
man enter a house of legislation, who 
t absorbs in his own person the inherit¬ 
ance of a whole family of children or 
doles out to them some pitiful portion 
with the.insolence of a ,,Tt? 

Thirdly. Because the idea of heredi¬ 
tary legislators is as inconsistent as' 
that of hereditary judges, or heredi¬ 
tary juries ; and as absurd as an heredi¬ 
tary mathematician, or an ha-editary 
wise man ; and as ridiculous as gn 
hereditary poet-laureate. • 
.Fourthly. Because a body of men, 
lolding themselves ffcoountable t*> 
,obody, ought not to be trusted by 
nybody* %• 

Fifthly. Because it is continuing 
he .uncivilised principle of govern-* 
tents* founded in conquest, and the 
a>fe idea of man having property ift 
lan, and governing him by personal 
ight. . 

Sixthly. Because aristocracy has a 
Jndapcy to deteriorate the human 
secies*. By the universal ceconomy of 
atute jt is kitov^n, and by the instance 
f the Jew% it is proved, that the humah 
secies lias a tendency to degenerate, 
i anpcmall number of persons, when 
iparated from the general stock of 


society, and inter-marrying constantly 
with each other. It defeats even its 
pretended end, and becomes in time 
the opposite of what is noble in man. 
Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let him 
show what it is. The greatest char¬ 
acters the world have known have 
risen on the democratic floor. Aris¬ 
tocracy has not been able to keep a 
proportionate pj.ce with democracy. 
The artificial noble shrinks into a 
dwarf before the noble of Nature ; 
and in the few instances of those (for 
there are some in a^l countries) in 
whom nature, as by a miracle, has 
survived in aristocracy, those men 
despise it. But it is time to proceed 
•to a new subject. 

The French constitution has re¬ 
formed the condition of the clergy. 

It has raised the income of the lower 
and middle classes, and taTcen from 
the higher. .None ar£ now less than 
twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds 
sterling) nor any high(»r than about ' 
two or three thousatid pounds? What 
will Mr. Burke place against this? 
Hear what he says.’ 

• He says: “That the people of 
England can ace without pain or 
grudging, an archbishop precede a 
duke ; they can se? a bishop of IMIf- 
ham, or a bishop of Winchester in 
possession of £4 0,000 a-year ; and 
cannot see.why Jt is in wor^ l*ands 
than estates to a like amount, yi the 
hands of this earl or Jhat ’squire.” 
And Mr. Burke offers * this as an 
example to France. - 

As tft the first part, whether the 
archbishop precedes th^ duke, or the 
duke the bighop, it.is, I believe, to 
the people in general, somewhat like 
StemnoM and Hopkins, *or Ilqpkins 
and Stemhold; you may put* which 
you pleas£ first; and as 4 confess thaj; 

I do not understand the merits of this 
case, I will not conten^j it with Mr. 
Burke. 

• 1 

■ This paragraph is omitted in some 
modern editions.—H. B. B. 
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But with respect to the latter, I 
have something to say- .Mr. Burke 
Jias not put the case right. The com¬ 
parison is out of order, by being put 
between the bishop and the earl or 
the ’squire. 1 It ought to be put 
between the bishop and the curate, 
and then it will stand thus:—“ The 
people of England can see without 
pain or grudging, a bishop of Durham, 
or a bishop of Winchester, in posses¬ 
sion of ten thousand pounds a-year, 
and a curate on thirty or forty pounds 
a-year, or less.” No, sir, they cer¬ 
tainly do not see those things without 
great pain or grudging. It is a case 
that applies itself to every man’s sense 
of justice, and is one among many 
that calls alqud for a constitution. - 

In France the cry of “ the church! 
the church!" jvas repeated as often as 
in Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly as 
when the Dissenters’ Bill was before 
the English 'Parliament f but the 
generality ofothe French clergy were 
not to be deceived by this cry any 
longer. They knew that whatever 
the pretence might be, it was them¬ 
selves who were one of the principal' 
objects of it. It was theory of the 
high berfeficed clergy, to prevent any 
'regulation of income taking place 
between those of ten thousand pounds 
a-year ’and the parish priest. They 
therefore joined their easy to those of 
every other oppressed class of men, 
and by this union obtained redress. 

The French constitution has abol¬ 
ished tythes, that source of perpetual 
discontent between the tythe-holder 
and the partitioned When land is 
held on tythe,.it is in the condition of 
an estate held between' two parties ; 
the qne receiving one-tenth r and the 
other \iine-tenths of the produce : add 
consequently, on principle# of equity, 
if tl»a estate can be‘ improved, and 
made to. produce by that improvement 
doyble*or treble what it did before, or 
in apijr othdf ratio, the expense qf such 
improvement‘ought to. be borne in like 
proportion between the parties who 


are, to share the produce. But this is 
not the case in tythes : the farmer 
bears the .whole expence, and the 
tythe-holder takes a tenth of the im¬ 
provement, in addition to the original' 
tenth, and by this means gets «the 
value of two-tenths instead 0/ one. 
This is another case that calls for a 
constitution. 

The French constitution hath abol¬ 
ished or renounced Toleration and 
Intolerance also, and hath established 
Universal Right of Conscience. 

Toleration is not the opposite of 
Intolerance, but is the counterfeit of 
it. Both are despotisms. The on# 
.assumes to itself the right of with¬ 
holding Liberty of Conscience, and trie 
other of granting it. The one is the 
Pope armed with fire and faggot, and j 
the ofher is the Pope selling or grant-' 
ing indulgences. The former is 
church and state, and the latter is 
church and traffic. : 

But Toleration may be viewed in a 
much stronger light. Man worships 
not himself, ' ut his Maker; and the 
liberty of conscience which he claims 
is not for the service of himself, but 
of his God. In this case, therefore, 
we must necessarily have the asso¬ 
ciated idea of two things ; the mortal 
who renders the worship, and the 
Immortal Being who is worshiped. 
Toleration, therefore, places itself, not 
between men-.and man, nor between 
church and church, nor between one 
denomination of religion and. another, 
but between God and man ; between 
the being who worships, and the 
Being who is worshipped ; and by the 
aame act of assumed authority b) 
whjch it tolerates man to pay hit 
worship, it presumptuously and blas¬ 
phemously sets itself up to tolerate 
the Almighty to receive it. . 

Were a bill brought into any parliq \ 
ment, entitled^ “ An Act to tote rat* 
bp grant liberty to the Almighty - tc 
receive the worship of a J<ew or (| 
Ti*rk,” op “to prohihit the AJrnight,| 
from receiving it,” all mep. wpqhf 
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artfe and it blasphemy. Tfyere 
ould be an *iproar. The presu/np- 
on 6f toleration in religious matters 
ould then present itself unmasked ; 
at the presumptkyi is not the less 
id&use the name of “ Man ” only 
ppeass to those laws, for the asso- 
ated idea of the worshipped and the 
Wf.shipped cannot be separated. \^ho 
len art thou, vain dust and ashes ! 
y whatever name thou art called, 
-hether a King, a Bishop, a Church, 
^a State, S. Parliament, or anything 
lse, that obtrudest thine insignifi- 
ance between the soul of man and its 
laker? Mind thine own concerns, 
f he believes not as thou believest,® 

: is a proof that thou believest 
ot he Relieves, and there is no 
arthly power can determine between 
ou.»* • 

With respect to what are called 
enominations of religion, if every one 
left, to judge of his own religion, 
here is no such thing as a religion 
hat is wrong ; but if they are to judge 
if eath other’s religion, there is no 
uch thin’g as a religion that is right; 
,nd therefore all the world is right, or 
ill /the world is wrong. But with 
•espect to religion itself, without 
-egard to names, and as directing 
tself from the universal family of 
nAfkind to the Divine object»of £ll 
doration, it is man bringing to his 
faker the fruits of fcs^heart; an^ 
hough those fruits may differ from 
&ch ot|j%r like the fruits o( 4 he earth, 
he grateful tribute of every onS is 
ccepted. • 

«A Inghop ofiDurham, or a bishop of 
Vincnester, or the archbishop wh* 
leads the dukes, will not refusjg a 
ythe-sheaf of wheat because it is not 
. cock* of hay, nor a cock of hay 
lecau^e it is not a sheaf of wheat; 
jor a pig, because it is neither one 
Jor the other *b^t these same persons, 
adder fhe» figure of an established 
yurch, will not permit their. Maker to 
iceivg, tihe varied’tythes of man's 
fevotion. 


OF MAH. 3 $ 

One of the continual choruses of Mr. 
Burke’s book is “Church and State.” 
He does not mean some one particular 
church, or some one particular state, 
but any church and state ; and he 
uses the term as a general figure to 
hold forth the political doctrine of, 
always uniting the church with the 
state in every country, and he censures 
the National Assembly for not having 
done this in France. Let us bestow 
a few thoughts on this subject. 

All religions are in their nature 
kind and benign, and united with 
principles of morality. They could 
not have made proselytes at first by 
professing anything that was vicious, 
gruel, persecuting, oi* immoral. Like 
everything else, they had thSir begin¬ 
ning ; and they proceeded by persua¬ 
sion, exhortation, and eJ^mple. How 
then is it that they lose thdr native 
mildness, and become morose and 
intolerant f 

It proceeds from th£ connection 1 
which Mr. Burke recommends. By 
engendering the church with the 
state, a sort of mule-animal, capable 
’ osfy of destroying, and not of breeding 
up, is produced, called the Church 
established by Law. It is a stranger, 
even from its birSh, to any parent;-' 
mother, on whom it is begotten, and 
whom in time ,it kieks oflt and 
destroys. % • 

The inquisition in Sfiain Soes not 
proceed from the religion originally 
pr&fessed but from this*fnule-animal 
engendered between the church and 
the state. The burnings in Smithfield 
proceeded from th^same heterogeneous 
production ; and it was’tlie regenera¬ 
tion of this sftangje animal in England 
afterwhrfls that renewed Rancour and 
irreligion among the inhabitant's, and 
that drove»the people called Quaker^ 
and Dissenters to America. Persecu¬ 
tion is not an original feature in any 
religion ; blit it is always ^he sferonftly- 
mark|d feature of all law-rttigioihJ, Or 
religions established b^.law. Ta’kb 
aWay the law-establishment' and every 
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religion reassumes its original benig¬ 
nity. In America a Catholic priest 
is a good citizen, a good character, 
and a good neighbour; an Epis¬ 
copalian minister is of the same 
description ; and this proceeds, inde- 


I will here cease tlfe comparison 
wirti respect to the principles of the 
French Constitution, Imd conclude 
this part of the subject with a few 
observations on the organization of 
file formal parts °of the French $nd 


pendently of t!he men, from there being 
no law establishment in America. * 

If also we view this matter in a 
temporal sense we shall see the ill 
effects it has had on. the prosperity of 
nations. The union of church and 
state has impoverished Spain. The 
revoking the edict of Nantes drove 
the silk manufacture from France into 
England ; and church and state are 
driving the cotton manufacture from 
England to America and France. 
Let then Mr. Burke continue to 
preach his .'mtipoliticrfi doctrine of 
Church and State. It will do some 
good. The National Assembly will 
not follow his advice but will benefit 
by his folly. ( It was by observing 
the ill effects of it in England, that 
America hascbeen warned against it ; 
and it'is by, experiencing them in 
France, that the National Assembly 
have abolished it, and, like America, 


English governments. 

The executive power in each country 
is in the hands of a person stiled the 
Kifcg ; but the French Constitution 
distinguishes between the King and 
the Sovereign. It considers the 
station of King as official- and places 
Sovereignty in the nation. 

The representatives of the 'nation 
who compose the National Assembly, 
and who are the legislative power, 
originate in and from the people by 
election, as an inherent right in the 
people. In England it is»otherwise ; 
and this arises from the original 

If 

what reason and justice could not. Those 
manufactures are withdrawing-, and are 
arising - in other places. There is now 
erecting at Passy, three miles from Paris, 
a large cotton-mill, and several are already 
erected in America. Soon after the rejecting 
the Bill for repealing the test-law? one of the 
richest manufacturers in England said in my 


have established Universal Rigi.t 
of Conscience and Universal Right 
of Citizenship . 1 

--.I,, c 

1 When in any country we sec extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances taking place, they 
naturally lead any man who has a talent for 
observation and investigation, to enquire 
into .the causes. The manufactures of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, 
are the principal manufactures in England. 
From whence did this arise? A little ob¬ 
servation will explain the case. The prin¬ 
cipal, and the generality of the inhabitants 
of those placesy are no^of what is calkd in 
England, the church established by law ; and 
they, or their fathers (for ib is within but a 
few years), withdrew iVom the persecution 
of the chartered towns, where ^test laws 
mcy;e particularly operate, and established 

** a sort of asylum for themselves in those 
^places. It was the only asylum that then 
i‘)ffei%d, for the rest of Europe was worse. 
—But the casp is now changing. France 
and America bid all comers welcome, and 
initiate thenV into all the rights Of citizen¬ 
ship.^ Policy ahid interest, therefore, will, 
but perhaps loo late, dictate in England, 


hearing, “ England, Sir, is not a couiltry for 
a dissenter to live in—we must go to France.” 
These are truths, and it is doing justice to 
both parties to toll them. It is chiefly the 
dissenters who have carried English manu¬ 
factures to the height they are now at, and 
t lie same men have it in their power to carry 
them away ; and though those manufactures 
will afterwards Continue to be mhde ‘in 
those places, ** the foreign market will be 
lost. There are frequently appearing in 
the I^ondot. gazette , extracts frt..tV certain 
act£ Jo prevent machines and persons, as 
far as they can extend to persons, from 
going out of the country. It appearsifrom 
these, that the ill effects of the tust-laws 
und church-establishment begin to be much 
suspected; but the remedy of force can 
never supply the remedy of reason. In the 
progress of less than a century,/ all the 
unrepresented part of England, of all de¬ 
nominations, which is at least a hundred 
times the most nurrferous, may begin to feel 
the necessity of a constituti *n, and then all 
those matters will con*, regularly before 
them.— Author. 

[This note and the whole of the paragraph 
to,jvhich it belongs i^re omitted in some of * 
the later editions.—H. B. B.] 
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estal?lishment^ of what is called its 
monarchy ; fcg- as by the conques? all 
the rights of the people os the nation 
were absorbed into the hands of the 
‘ Conqueror, and who added the title 
of'King to that of'Conqucror, those 
same .matters which in France are 
now held as rights in the people, or 
in.the nation, are helif in England as 
grants from what is called the Crown. 
The Parliament inJEngland, in both its 
branches, was erected by patents from 
tjje descendants of the Conqueror. 
The ffouse of Commons did not 
originate as a matter of fight in the 
“people to delegate or elect, but as a 
g^rant or boon. . 

By the French Constitution the 
nation is ^always named before the 
King. The third article of the de¬ 
clamation of rights says : “ Thejiation 
' is essentially the source (or fountain) 
of all sovereignty.” Mr. Burke 
arguqs that in England a King is the 
fountain—that he is the fountain of 
all honour. But as this idea is 
evidently descended from the con¬ 
quest I* shall make no other remark 
upon«it, than that it is the nature of 
conquest to turn everything upside 
down ; and as Mr. Burke will not be 
refused the privilege of .speaking 
twice, and as there arc but two parts 
in'the figure, the fountain and flic 
Sjpotd, he will be right the second 
time. *» # 

Thf French Constitution puts tTie 
legislative before the e^futive, the 
Law before the King ; la Loi, li*Rni. 
This also is in the natural order of 
things, because laws must have 
existence before they can have execu¬ 
tion. 

A King in France does not, in 
addressing himself to the National 
Assgmbly,say “My assembly,” similar 
to the phrase used In England of ‘ ‘ my 
parliament*; neither can he use it 
consistently with the constitution, 
nor ccfuld it be admitted. There may 
j be propriety in the use of it in Engkmd, 
pecause as is before mentioned, noth 
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Houses of Parliament originated from 
what is called the Crown by patent or 

boon.and not from the inherent 

rights of the people, as the National 
Assembly does in France, and whose 
name designates its origin. 

The ' President of the National 
Assembly does not ask the King 
to grant to the Assembly liberty of 
speech, as is the case with the English 
House of Comrrtons. The constitu¬ 
tional dignity of the National Assembly 
cannot debase itself. Speech is, in 
the first place, one of the natural 
rights of man always^ retained ; and 
with respect to the National Assembly, 
the use of it is their duty , and the 
nation is their authority. They were 
"elected by tlge greatest body of men 
exercising the right of election the 
European world ever saw. They 
sprung not from the Tilth .of rotten 
boroughs, nor are they the vassal 
represenUitifes of autocratical ones. 
Feeling the proper dignity of their . 
character, they support it. Their 
parliamentary language, whether for 
or against the question, is free, bold 
jmd manly, and extends to all the 
parts and circumstances of the case. 

If any nfatter *or subject Respecting 
the executive cjppartment * or tlje 
person who presides in it (the King) 
comes before them it is deljated on 
with the spirit* of men, and the 
language "of gantlerrwn ; and* their 
answer or their address is roturned 
in the same stile. Thpy stand not 
aloof with the gaping vacuity of 
vulgar ignorance, nor bend with the 
cringe of sycophantic insignificance. 
Tfie graceful prfde of frutli knot’s no 
extremes, and proserves, in every 
latitude of life, fhe right»angled char¬ 
acter of man. • 

Let us* now look to the other stte o^ 
the question. In the addresses of die 
English parliaments to their Kiftgswe 
see neither the intrepid spirit of the 
old parliaments of Frtyice, qor the 
serene dignity of the prosertt National 
Assembly ; ^either do we see in them 
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anything- of the stile of English 
manners, which borders somewhat 
on hluntness. Since then they are 
neither of foreign extraction, nor 
naturally of English production, their 
origin must be sought for elsewhere, 
and that origin is the Norntan Con¬ 
quest. '1 hey are evidently of *the 
vassalage class of manners, and em¬ 
phatically mark the prostrate distance 
that exists in no oilier condition of 
men than between the conqueror and 
the conquered. That this vassalage 
idea and stile of speaking was not got 
rid ol even at the revolution of i(»S8, 
is evident Irom the declaration ol par¬ 
liament to William and Mary in these 
won Is : We do most humbly and 
faithfully submit ‘ourselves, our heirs, 
and posterities, tor ever.” Submis¬ 
sion is who'll)- a vassalage term, 
repugnant to t,he dignity of freetlom, 
and an eCho of the language used at 
the Conquest. 

As the estimation of all things is by 
comparison, the revolution of ib,S<S, 
however-from cinmmstances it may 
have been exalted beyond its value, 
will find its level. It is alreadv on 
the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging 
orb of reason, and the luminous revo¬ 
lutions of* America and France. In 
It. than another century it will go, 
as well as Mr. Burke’.. labours, “ to 
the family vault of alj the Capulets." 
Mankind. will then scarcely believe 
that a country Calling itself free would 
send to Holland tor a man, and clonth 
him with power on purpose to put 
themselves in tear ot him, and give 
him almost a million sterling a vear 
for leave to submit ^themselves a id 
their '* posterity, like bondmen and 
bondwomen, for ever- 
. But there is a truth that ought to 
be tya'de known : I have had the 
opportunity of seeing it ; which is, 
that ^.not-.yithstanding appearances , 
there is not any description of men 
that despise monarchy so much as 
courtiers. „ But .they well know, 'hat 
if it were seen, by others, as it is seen 
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by them, the juggle cotfid not bt kept 
up» They are in the condition of men 
who get their living tfy a show, and 
to whom the folly of that show is so 
familiar that they ridicule it ; but were 
the audience to be made as wise in 
this respect as themselves, there would 
be an cn<^ to the show and the profits 
\ with it. The •difference between a 
republican and a courtier with respect 
to monarchy, is that the one opposes 
monarchy, believing it to be some- 
! thing; and the other laughs at it, 
knowing it to be nothing. 

As 1 used sometimes to correspond 
with Mr. Burke, believing him then 
to be a man ot sounder principles than 
his book shews him to be, I wrote to 
him last winter from Paris, and gave 
him an account how prosperously 
matters were going on. Among 
other Subjects in that letter, preferred 
lo the happy situation the National 
j Assembly were placed in ; that they 
! had taken ground on which 1 their 
; moral duty and their political interest 
were united. They have not to-hold 
| out a language which they do not 
themselves believe, lor the fraudulent 
purpose of making others believe it. 

I heir station requires no artifice to 
support it, and can only be main¬ 
tained by enlightening mankind. It 
is ,not their interest to cherish igno¬ 
rance, but to dispel it. They are not 
in the case ol a ministerial or an Oppo- 
si'ion party ill England, who, though 
they are opposed, are still united to 
- keep,up the common mystery. The 
National Assembly must throw open 
a magazine of light. It must shew 
man the proper character of map; 
and the nearer it can bring- him to 
that standard, the stVonger the 
National Assemble becomes. 

In contemplating the French con¬ 
stitution, we see in it a rational order 
ot things. The principle- harmonize 
with the forms, and both with their 
origin. It may perhaps be saigas an 
excuse for bad forms, that they are 
notbfing more than forms ; but tnis is 
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a mistake. Forms grow out of prin¬ 
ciples, and operate to continue -the 
principles th’ey grow from. It is 
impossible to practise a bad form on 
anything but a bad principle. It 
con not be ingrafted on a good on<; ; 
and wherever the forms in any govern¬ 
ment‘are bad, it is a ccrtaiivjndication 
that the principles ar<* bad also. 

*1 will here finally close this subject. 

I began it by remarking that Mr. 
Burke had voluntarily declined going 
into a comparison of the Knglish and 
French constitutions, lie apologises 
(in palfc eqi) for not doing it, by say- 
.ing that he had not time. Mr. Burke’s 
book was upwards of eight months in 
hand, and is extended to a volume of 
three hundred .and sixty-six pages. 
As bis outission does injury to his 
cause, his apology makes it worse ; 
aiyl men on the Knglish side of the 
water will begin to consider, whether 
there is not some radical delect in 
what' is called the Knglish constitu¬ 
tion, that made it necessary for Mr. 
Burke to suppress the comparison, to 
avoid bringing it into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written or) 
constitutions so neither has he written 
on the French revolution. lie gives 
no account of its commencement or 
its progress, lie only expresses his 
wonder. “ It looks,” says he, hi to 
me, as if 1 were in a great, crisis, not 
M file allairs of France alone, but of 

* I , . 

all Kurope, perhaps of more tlttin 
• Kurope. All circumstances taken 
together, the French fevolutinr is 
the most astonishing that has hitherto 
Jiajipened in the world.” 

t As wise men are astonished at 
foolish things, and other people "at 
wise ones. I know not on *which 
ground to account for Mr. Burke's 
astonishment ; but certain it is, that 
he r does not understand the French 
revolution ; It has apparently burst 
forth like a creation from a chaos, Jmt 
it is no more than the consequence of 
a mental revolution priorly existing in 
.FratVce. The mind of the nation had 
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changed beforehand, and the new 
order of things has naturally followed 
the new order of thoughts. 1 will 
here, as concisely as 1 can, trace out 
the growth of the French revolution, 
and mark the circumstances that have 
contributed to produce'll. 

The despotism of l.ouis XIV., 
united with the gaiety of his Court, 
and the gaudy ostentation of his 
character had sn humbled, and at the 
same time so fascinated the mind of 
France, that the people appear to 
have lost all sense of their own 
dignity, in contemplating that of 
their grand Monarch ; and the whole 
reign of l.ouis XV., remarkable only 
tor weakness and effeminacy, made 
‘iip other alteration than that of 
spreading a \orl of lethargy ov er the 
nation, from which it shewed no dis¬ 
position to rise. 

The only signs which appeared of’ 
the spirit of Kibegtv during those 
periods, are to he found in the writings 
of the French philosophers. Montes-* 
quieu, president of t!y Parliament of 
Bordeaux, went as far as a writer 
under a despotic government could 
•Well proceed ; and being obliged to 
divide himself -bet ween principle and 
prudence, his mind often appears 
under a veil, and we ought to ^ice 
him credit for more than he has 
expressed. 

Voltairy, who was both flatterer 
and the satirist ol despotism, took 
another line. His for Jo lay in expos¬ 
ing' and ridiculing the’ superstitions 
which priestcraft, united with state¬ 
craft, had interwoven with govern¬ 
ments. It war not ifom the purity 
of his principles, tjf his love of man¬ 
kind (for satire and philanthropy are 
not naturally concordant), bqt Iron; 
his strong capacity of seeing folly in 
its true' shape, and his irresistijjie 
propensity to expose it, that ht made 

1 “To” takes the place of “ofC'in the 
latel-editions, but this i. c'eailyai, absurd 
error.—H. B. It. 
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these attacks. They were, however, 
as formidable as if the motive had b£en 
virtuous ; and he merits the thanks 
rather than the esteem of mankind. 

On the contrary, we find in the 
writing’s of- Rousseau, and the Abbd 
Raynal, a loveliness of sentiment in 
favour of liberty, that excites respqct, 
and elevates the human faculties ; but 
having raised this animation, they do 
not direct its operation, and leave the 
mind in love with arf' object, without 
describing the means of possessing it. 

The writings of Quesnay, Turgot, 
and the friends of those authors, are 
of the serious kihds ; but they laboured 
under the same disadvantage with 
Montesquieu ; their writings abound 
with moral maxims of government, 
but are rather directed tp (.economise 
and reform tht administration of the 
government, than the government 
itself. o 1 

But all those writings and many 
others had their weight and by the 
^different manner in which they treated 
the subjqpt of" government, Montes¬ 
quieu by his judgment and knowledge 
of laws, Voltaire by his wit, Rousseau 
and Raynal by their animation, and, 
Quesnay and Turgot by their moral 
maxims apd systems of (economy, 
readers of every class met with some¬ 
thing to their taste, and a spirit of 
political inquiry began to diffuse itself 
through the nation Sit the time the 
dispute bftween‘Englafid and the then 
colonies of America broke out. 

As it was impossible to separate the 
military events which took place in 
America from the principles of the 
American revolution, the publication 
of those events in France necessarily 
connected themselves with'-the princi¬ 
ples which produced them. Myu+y of 
the facts were in themselves princi¬ 
ples such as the declaration of Ameri¬ 
ca* independence, and the treaty of 
alliance between France and America, 
which recognised the natural rights 
of man, and, justified resistance to 
oppressionf f - 


. o 
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The then Minister of prance, Count 
Vet^ennes, was not the friend of 
America ; and it is both justice and 
gratitude t® say, that it was the 
Queen of France who gave the cause 
of America a fashion at the French 
Cfnirt. Count Vergennes was the 
personal and social friend of Dr. 
Franklin f and the Doctor had 
obtained, by his’sensible gracefulness, 
a sort of influence over him ; but with 
respect to principleS'Count Vergennes 
was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. Cranklin, a: 
Minister from America to France, 
should be taken into the chain of 
circumstance. The diplomatic charac¬ 
ter is of itself the narrowest sphere of 
society that man can act in. It forbids 
intercourse by the reciprocity of .sus¬ 
picion ; and a diplomatic is a sort of 
unconnected atom, continually repel¬ 
ling and repelled. But this was -not 
the case with Dr. Franklin. He was 
not the diplomatic of a Court, h it of 
man. His character as a philosopher 
had been long established, and his 
circle of society in France was uni¬ 
versal. 

' Count Vergennes resisted for a 
considerable time the publication in 
France of the American constitutions, 
translated into the French language : 
but even in this he was obliged to 
give way to public opinion, and a sort 
of propriety in admitting to apnear 
what he had, undertaken to defend. 
The American constitutions we.e to 
Liberty w'v.t a grammar s : s to 
language : they define its parts of 
speech, and practically construct them 
into syntax. 

The peculiar situation of the then 
Marqvjis de la Fayette is another link 
in the great chain. He served in 
America as an American officer under 
a commission of Congress, and by the 
universality of his r acquaintance was 
in close friendship wjth" the civil 
government of America, as well as 
with the military line. He spoke the 
language of the country, entered into 
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the cftscussiork on the principles of 
government, and was always a wel¬ 
come friend at^iny election. 

When the war closed, a* vast rein¬ 
forcement to the cause of Liberty 
spread itself over • France, by thg 
return of the French officers and 
soldiers. A knowledge of th^ practice 
was then joined to th*j theory ; and 
all*that was wanting to give it neal 
existence was opportunity. Man can¬ 
not, properly speaking, make circum¬ 
stances for bis purpose, but he always 
h!fs it in his power to improve them 
when they occur, and this was the 
gase in France. * 

M. Neckar was displaced in May, 
i^-81 ; and by the ill-management of* 
the finances afterwards, and particu¬ 
larly tlurinj* the extravagant adminis- 
tratian of M. Calonne, the revenue 
.of J^ran^e, which was nearly twenty- 
four millions sterling per year, was 
become unequal to the expenditure, 
not Because the revenue had do*- 
creased, but because the expences 
had increased ; and this was a cir¬ 
cumstance which the nation laid hold 
of to bring forward a revolution. t 
The ftnglish Minister, Mr. Pitt, has 
frequently alluded to the slate of the 
French finances in his budgets, with¬ 
out understanding the subject. Had 
the French Parliaments been as really 
to register edicts for new taxe^ as an 
linglish Parliament is. to grant them, 
there had been no dera7)f*ement in tl»e 
finances, nor yet any revolution ; but 
.this vrtn better explain •itself *^s 1 
proceed. * 

It will be necessary here to show 
how %axes were formerly raised in 
France. The King, or rather tlTe 
court or mihistry acting undct* the 
use of that name, framed the edicts 
for taxes at their own discretion, and 
’ sent'^hem to the parliaments to be 
[‘registered i^for until they were regis- 
| tere*d *by # the parliaments t he)- were 
Inot operative. Disputes had long 
jexisted between the court and the 
jjjjarlifffnents with respect to the extent 


of the parliaments’ authority on this 
head. The court insisted that the 
authority of parliaments went no 
farther than to remonstrate or shew 
reasons against the tax, reserving to 
itself the right of determining whether 
the reasons were well of ill-founded ; 
and*in consequence thereof, either to 
withdraw the edict as a matter of 
choice, or to order it to bo unregistered 
as a matter of auljiority. The parlia¬ 
ments on their part insisted that they 
had not only a right to remonstrate, 
but to reject ; and on this ground 
they were always supported by the 
nation. 

But to return to the order of 
my narrative. M. Calonne wanted 
money : and as he icnew the sturdy 
disposition of* the parliaments with 
respect to new taxes, he ingeniously 
sought either to approach them by a 
more gentle means than that*of direct 
authority, or.to get over their heads 
by a manoeuvre ; and for this purpose 
he revived the project i»f assembling 
a body of men frorp the * several 
provinces, under the style of an 
“Assembly of the Notables,” or men 
elf note, who met in 1787, and who 
were either to •ecommend taxes to 
the parliaments, or to act a* a* parlia¬ 
ment themselves. *An assembly under 
this name had been called in 1617. 

As we are to view this as t*he first 
practical s^ep towards the , roj/olu- 
tion, it will be propel to enter into 
some particulars respecting it. The 
Assembly of the Notables’ has in some 
places been mistaken few the States- 
General, but was wholly a different 
botiy, the States-£enera4 being always 
by election. The persons who com¬ 
pose^ the /fsscqjbly of the Notables 
were aU nominated by th*e King, and* 
consisted of one hundred arid forty 
members* But as M. Calonne could* 
not depend upon a majority of this 
Assembly in his favour, he ve'fy 
ingeniously arranged tTiem «in ^such 
a nvmner as to make *for,ty-lT)ur a 
majority of one hundred and forty ; to 
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effect this he disposed of them into 
seven separate committees, of twenty 
members each. Every general ques¬ 
tion was to be decided, not by a 
majority of persons, but by a majority 
of committees ; and as eleven votes 
would make a majority in a com¬ 
mittee, and four committees a majority 
of seven, M. Calonne had good reason 
to conclude that as forty-four would 
determine any general question lie 
could not be outvoted. Hut all his 
plans deceived him, and in the event 
became his overthrow. 

The then Marquis de la Fayette 
was placed in the second committee, 
of which the Count D'Artois was 
president, and ax money matters were 
the object, it naturally, brought ii to 
view every 'circumstance connected 
with it. M. de la Fayette made a 
verbal charge against Calonne for 
selling crown lands to the amount of 
two millions of livres, in a manner 
that appeared to be unknown to the 
King. The Count D’Artois (as if to 
intimidate, for' the Bastille was then 
in being) asked the Marquis if he 
would render the charge in writing ? 
He replied that he would. The 
Count D’Artois did nSt demhnd it, hut 
brought a message from the King to 
that purport. M. de la Fayette then 
delivered in his charge in writing, to 
be given to the King, undertaking to 
supphrt* t. Ido farther proceedings 
were .had upon this affair, but M. 
Calonne was v.oon after dismissed by 
the King and sent off to England. 

As M. de la Fayette, from th,e expe¬ 
rience of what he had seen in America, 
was better acquainted with the science 
of civil government than the generality 
of the members wlro composes! the 
'Assembly of the Notables could then 
be, ilie brunt of the business fell con¬ 
siderably to liis share. The plan of 
those'who had a constitution in view 
was to contend with the court on the 
ground of faxes, and some of them 
openly professed their object. Dis¬ 
putes frequently arose between Count 


i D’Artois and M. de la* Fayette^ upon 
various subjects. Witjf respect to the 
arrears already incurred the latter 
proposed to remedy them by accom¬ 
modating the expences to the revenue' 
instead of the revenue to the expenses; 

; and as objects of reform he proposed 
to abolieh the Bastille and all the 
State prisons throughout the nation 
(th f e keeping of which was attended 
with great expenct*), and to suppress 
l.cl/res i/e Cache/ ; but those matters 
were not then much attended to, and 
with respect to Z-t It res i/c Cache/, a 
majori/y of,/he Nobles appeared to be 
in favour of /hem. 

„ On the subject of supplying the 
Treasury by new taxes the Assembly 
declined taking the matter on them¬ 
selves, concurring in the opinion that 
they bad not authority. In a debate 
on this subject M. de la Fayette, ..aid- 
that raising money by taxes could 
only be done by a National Assembly, 
freely elected by the people, and acting 
as their representatives. Do you 
mean, said the Count D’Artois, the 
S/a/cs-Gcncra!? M. de la ’ Fayette 
replied that he did. Will you, said 
the Count D’Artois, sign what you 
say to be given to the King? The 
other replied that he would not only 
do this but that he would g'o farther, 
aivd say that the effectual mode would 
be for the King to agree to the estab¬ 
lishment of a constitution. 

As one of the plans had thus failed, 
that of getting the Assembly *o act as 
a phr.liament, the other came into 
■view, that of recommending. On 
this subject the Assembly agreed *o 
re,commend two new taxes to be 
unregistered by the parliament : the 
one a stamp-tax and the other terri¬ 
torial tax, or sort of land-tax. The 
two have been estimated at about 
five millions sterling per annum. We 
have now to turn our attention to the 
parliaments, on whom the . business 
was again devolving. 

The Archbishop cf Thoulouse.jsince 
Archbishop of Sens, and new r» 
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Cardinal) was appointed to the ad- I 
ministration of % the finances soon a iter | 
the dismission of Calonne. lie was 
also made Prime Minister, an office 
that did not always exist in France. 
When this office did not exist, the 
chief gf each of the principal depart¬ 
ments transacted busines* imme¬ 
diately with the Kinjf, but when a 
Prime Minister was appointed tftey 
did business only with him. The 
Archbishop arrived to more .state- 
authority thTm any minister^since tho 
Duke Je C'hoiseul, atul the nation was 
strongly disposed in his favour ; but j 
by a line of conduct scarcely to be 
recounted for he perverted everts 
opportunity, turned out a despot, and 
sunk.inlo ijjsgrace, ;tnd a Cardinal. 

The Assembly of the Notables 
hav’nTg broken up, the minister sent 
thc"«edic*s for the two new taxes 
recommended by the Assembly to the 
parlhiynents to be enregistered. They 
of course came first before the Par¬ 
liament of Paris, who returned for 
answer, That with such a revenue as 
the nation then supported the name of 
tuxes •ought not to l>e mentioned but' 
for the purpose of reducing them , and 
threw both the edicts out. 1 

On this refusal the parliament was 
ordered to Versailles, where, in the 
usual form, the Kin}' held what uneffcr 
the o|d government was called a lied 
oT*J ustice ; and the fw^ edicts were 
enregistered in presence of the parlia¬ 
ment br an order of S^ate in the 
manner mentioned in p. 45. . • 

C^n this the parliament immediately* 
returned to Paris, renewed tlieir 
session in form, and ordered the ey- 
registcring to be struck out, declaring 
that everything done at Versailles 
was ilTegal. All the members of the 
parliament were then served with 
Lettrc J de Cachet , aift .1 exiled to Trois; 

• * 

• • 

* \Vh«n the English Minister, Mr. Pitt, 
mentions the French finances again in the 
EngliSb Parliament it*would be well the* he 
noticed this as an example.— Author ; 


• • 


but.as they continued as inflexible in 
exile as before, and as vengeance did 
not supply the place of taxes, they 
were after a short time recalled to 
Paris. 

The edicts were again tendered to 
them, and the Count D’Artois under¬ 
tool? to act as representative of the 
King. For this purpose he came 
from Versailles to Paris, in a train of 
procession ; and 4 lie parliament were 
assembled to receive him. Hut show 
and parade had lost their influence in 
France ; and whatever ideas of im¬ 
portance he might sc 4 off with, he 
had to return with those of mortifica¬ 
tion and disappointment. On alight¬ 
ing from his carriage to ascend the 
steps of the Parliament Meuse, the 
crowd (which was nuifterously col¬ 
lected) threw out trite expressions, 
saying : “This is Monsieur D’Artois, 
who wants more of our money to 
spend.” .l hb marked* disapprobation 
which he saw impressed him with 
apprehensions, anti tilt wopl Aux 
a rows! (To arms/) wtfcs given out by 
the officer of the guard who attended 
him. It was so loudly vociferated, 
that it echoed through the avenues of 
the House*, .and produced a temporary 
confusion. I was. then standing in 
one of the apartments through which 
he had to pass, and could ngt avoid 
reflecting how wfetched was flic con¬ 
dition of abdisrespcctciWman** * 

He endeavoured to impress the par¬ 
liament by great word:.* and opened 
his authority by saying, “The King, 
our I.cgd and Master.” The parlia¬ 
ment received this very coolly and 
with their usual ’determination not to 
register the taxes ; ;md in this manner 
the interview ended. 1 , 

After*this a new subject took»p!ace :* 
In the various debates and contt**ts. 
which arose between tTie Court and 
the parliaments on the subject of 
taxes, the Parliament of Paris at last 
declared that although .it lia4 ‘been 
• . • . 

' Sw note o» p. ,17. 
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customary for parliaments to " en- 
register edicts for taxes as a matter 
of convenience, the right belonged 
only to the States-General; and that, 
therefore, the parliament could no 
longer with, propriety continue to 
debate on what it had not authprity 
to act. The King after this came to 
Paris and held a meeting with the 
Parliament, in which he continued 
from ten in the morning till about six 
in the evening, and, in a manner that 
appeared to proceed from him as if 
unconsulted upon with the cabinet or 
ministry, gave' his word to the Parlia¬ 
ment that the States-General should 
be convened. 

Hut after this'another scene arose, 
on a ground different, from all the 
former. Th6 minister and the cabinet 
were averse to calling the States- 
General.. They well knew that if the 
States-General were assembled, them¬ 
selves must fall; and as'ihe King had 
, not mentioned any time , they hit on a 
project ,.calculated to elude, without 
appearing to Oppose. 

For this purpose, the Court set 
about making a sort of constitution 
itself. It was principally the work of 
M. Lamqignon, Keeper of r thc Seals, 
who afterwards shot himself. This 
new arrangement consisted in estab¬ 
lishing t a body under the name of a 
('our p/Snicre, or full Court, in which 
were*inVestcd< ill the'powdrs that the 
government might have occasion to 
make' use of. r The persons composing 
this Court were to be nominated by 
the K ing. The contended right of 
taxation was givei^ upon the part, of 
the King, and' a new'criminal code of 
laws and law proceedings was sub¬ 
stituted • in the rooni of the former. 

'The thing, in many points, contained 
better principles than those upon 
which the government had hitherto 
been 'administered ; but with respect 
to the tourpAini&rv, it.was no other 
than a medium through which despot¬ 
ism wws to pats, without appearing 
to act directly from itself. 


)F MAN. 
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,The cabinet had high expectations 
from their new contrivance. The 
persons vrho were to compose the 
('our picnic re were already nominated; 
and as it was necessary to carry a fair 
'appearance, many of the best char¬ 
acters in the nation were appointed 
among file number. It was to com¬ 
mence on the 8th of May, 1788 ; but 
an opposition arose to it on two 
grounds—the one c as to Principle, the 
other as to Form. 

On the ground of Principle it v. as 
contended that government had not a 
right to ;rfter itself, and that if the 
practice was once admitted it would 
•grow into a principle and be made a 
precedent for any future alterations 
the government might wivh to estab¬ 
lish ; that the right of altering the 
government was a national right,"and 
not a right of government. And on 
the ground of Form it was contended 
that the Cour plcniere was nothing 
more than a larger cabinet. 

The then Duke de la Rochefoucault, 
Luxembourg, De Noailles, and many 
others, refused to accept the nomina-- 
‘ tion, and strenuously opposed the 
whole plan. When the edict for 
establishing this new court was sent 
to the parliaments to be unregistered 
and put into execution, they resisted 
af$o. The Parliament of Paris not 
only refused, but denied the authority; 
and the contest renewed itself between 
the parliament and the cabinet- more 
strongly then ever. While tho^parlia- 
men't.'were sitting in debate on this 
subject, the ministry ordered a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers to surround the House 
and form a blockade. The members 
sent put lor beds and provisions, and 
lived as in a besieged citadel ; and as 
this had no effect, the commanding 
officer was ordered to enter the Par¬ 
liament House and seize them, which- 
he did, and some of, fne prjnbipal 
members were shut up in different 
prisons. About the same time a 
deputation of persons arrived fresm the 
province of Brittany to remonstrate 
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\against the establishment of the 
•Four plcitierc, r.,and those the arch¬ 
bishop sent to the Bastille*. But the 
spirit of the nation was not to be 
overcome, ant! it w.-t^s so fully sensible 
. of ‘the strong ground it had taken* 
that of withholding taxes, that it con¬ 
tented itself with keeping' ify a sort 
of <quiet resistance, which effectu;j|ly 
overthrew all the plans at that time 
formed against it. • The project of the 
four plcuicrc was at last obliged to 
be»given up? and the Prime Minister 
not long- afterwards followed its fate, 
and M. Neckar was recalled into 
■ flffice. 

-The attempt to establish the ('our 
plcuicrc had an effect upon the nation 
whicli itself, did not perceive. It was 
a sort of new form of government that 
insensibly served to put the old one 
buP*nf stght and to unhinge it from 
the superstitious authority of anti¬ 
quity.# It was government dethronj 
ing government; and the old one, by 
attempting to make a new one, made 
a chasm. 

The fail ure of this scheme renewed 
the subject of convening the States- 
\ General ; and this gave rise to a new 
series of politics. There was no 
settled form for convening th» Statcs- 
General ; all that it positively meant 

f is a deputation from what wt«g then 
lied the Clergy, the Noblesse, and 
e Commons ; but their numbers or 
eir proportions had not been always 
the sargft They had be&a •convened 
only on extraordinary occasion. 1 *, the 
last of which was in 1614; their num-*| 
. hers were then in equal proportions, 

[ and they voted by orders. „ 

It could not w’ell escape the sagqcity 
of M. Neckar, that the mode of 1614 
.would answer neither the purpose of 
Lthe then government nor of the nation. 
lAs matters were at that time circum- 
staneed it wclhldjiave been too conten- 
•ious to agree upon anything. Tl?e 
lebateS’would have been endless upon 
Jrivileges and exemptions, in which 
neither the wants of the government 
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nor*the wishes of the nation for a con¬ 
stitution would have been attended to. 
But as he did not choose to take the 
decision upon himself, he summoned 
again the Assembly of the Notables and 
referred it to them. This body was 
in general interested in the decision, 
being chiefly of the aristocracy and 
high-paid clergy, and they decided in 
favour of the mode of 1614. This 
decision was against the sense of the 
nation, and also against the wishes of 
the Court ; for the aristocracy opposed 
itself to both and contended for privi¬ 
leges independent of either. The sub¬ 
ject was then taken up by the Parlia¬ 
ment, who recommended that the 
number of the Conations should be 
eqftal to the.other two : ;rtul they 
should all sit in one house and vote in 
one body. The number finally deter¬ 
mined on was 1,200; <xx'> to lit chosen 
by the Commons (and this was less 
than their* proportion ‘ought to have 
been when their worthy and conse¬ 
quence is considered on a national 
scale), 300 by the Cl?rgy, and 300 
by the Aristocracy ; but with respect 
ti} the mode of assembling themselves, 
whether together or apart, or the 
manner in which they .shoulij, vote, 
those matters were referred. 1 


1 Mr. Burke (and I» must take the liberty 
of telling hiqj he i.^ very unacquaiiiteii with 
trench affairs), speaking ujfon this subject, 
says, “The first thing that struck me’in the 
calling the States-Genera),,.was a great 
departure from the ancient course ; "—anil 
he soon after says, “ From the moment I 
read the" 5 list, I saw distinctly, and very 
nearly us it has happened, all that was to 
folloW."—Mr. Burke' cr 'airily dill not see 
all that was tq folloV , 1 endeavoured to 
impress him, as wijll before as after the 
States-General met, that there would be a * 
revolution ; but was not able to niffke him 
see if, neither would he believe it. hint 
then he could distinctly see' all the parts,, ? 
when the whole was out of sight, is boyond 
m'y comprehension. And with respect t5 
the “ departure from the aftcient O eourse," 
besides the natural weakness of the remark, 
it shews that he is unacquainted with circum¬ 
stances. The depart ure was necessary, from 
the experience hafd upon it, that the ancient 
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The election that followed way not 
a contested election, but an animated 
one. The candidates were not men, 
but principles. Societies were formed 
in Paris, and committees of corre¬ 
spondence ajjid communication estab¬ 
lished throughout the nation, for the 
purpose of enlightening the people, 
and explaining to them the principles 
of civil government ; and so orderly 
was the election Conducted, that it 
did not give rise even to the rumour 
of tumult. 

The States-General were to meet at 
Versailles in April, 1789, but did not 
assemble till May. They situated 
themselves in three separate cham¬ 
bers, or rather <116 clergy and aristo¬ 
cracy withdrew each iyto a separate 
chamber. The majority of the aristo¬ 
cracy claimed what they called the 
privilege of vbtingas a separate body, 
and of giving their consent or their 
negative in that manner ;panel many 
of the bishops and the high-beneficed 
clergy claimed the same privilege on 
the part of thfiir ( 3 rder. 

The Tiers Etat (as they were then 
called) disowned any knowledge pf' 
artificial Orders and artificial privi¬ 
leges ^jyid they were not'only reso¬ 
lute on this point,„but somewhat dis¬ 
dainful. They began p to consider the 
aristocracy as a kind of fungus grow- 

* *c <_ 

course was a bad one. The States-General 
of 1614 were called at the commencement of 
the civil war in the minority of Louis XIII.; 
but by the clash of arranging them by orders, 
they increased the confusion they were called 
to compose. The author of L'ltUrigue da 
Cabinet {Intrigue of thcrCabinet), who Wrote 
before any revolution was thought of in 
France, speaking of the StStes-General of 
1614, says, “ They held file public iij sftspense 
five months ; and by the questions agitated 
therein,' and the heat with which they were 
out, it appears that the Great*(fes grands ) 
thought more to satisfy their particular 
passions, than to procure the good of the 
nation i and the whole time passed away 
in altercktions, ceremonies, and parade." 
L’Intj'iguq dU'Caj/iriet, vol. i,p. 329.— Author. 
[This note has been omitted in many of the 
modern editions.—H. B, B*j 


ing out of the corruption of society 
that could not be adpjitted even as a 
branch of jt; and from the disposition , 
the aristocracy had shown by up¬ 
holding Lettres de Cachet , and in 
sundry other instances, it was iriani- ; 
fest that no constitution could be 
formed iy admitting men in any other 
character than* as National Men. 0 

*After various altercations on this 
head, the Tiers Etat or Commons (as 
they were then called) declared them¬ 
selves (on a motion mfl.de for that 
purpose by the Abbd Sieyes) “ The 
Representatives of the Nation ; 
and that the two Orders could be con -. 
c side red but as deputies of corporations , 
and could only have a deliberate voice 
when they assembled in , L a national 
character with the national representa¬ 
tives 4 ’ This proceeding extinguished 
the stile of Etats Gencratix, <sr States^ 
General, and erected it into the stile 
it now bears, that of L’AssftmbltJe 
Rationale, or National Assembly. 

This motion was not made in a 
precipitate manner. It was the result 
of cool deliberation, and concerted 
between the national representatives 
and the patriotic members of the two 
chambers, who saw into the folly, mis¬ 
chief aijd injustice of artificial privi¬ 
leged distinctions. It was become 
eVident, that no constitution, worthv 
of being called by that name, could h 
established ,o»' anything less than . 
national ground. The aristocracy had 
hitherto apposed the despotic© of the 
Cofist, and affected the language of 
'•patriotism ; but it opposed it a,s its . 
rival (as the English Barons opposed 
King John), and it now opposed '■the 
natipn from the same motives. 

On carrying this motion, the na¬ 
tional representatives, as had been 
concerted, sent an invitation to the, 
two chambers, t& unite with them in 
a national character; aittl proceed to 
business. A majority of the clergy, 
chiefly of the parish priests, Withdrew 
from the clerical chamber, and,,joined 
I the nation » and forty-five from the 
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other chamber joined in like manner. 
There is a s^ft of secret history 
belonging to this last circumstance, 
wlj>ch is necessary to its explanation ; 
it was not judged prudent that all the 
. patriotic members of the chamber 
stiling .itself the Nobles, should quit 
it at once ; and in consequent of this 
arrangement, they drewoff by degrees, 
always leaving some, as well to 
reason the case, as«to watch the sus¬ 
pected. In a little time the numbers 
increased from forty-five to eighty, 
and soen after to a greater number ; 
which, with the majority of the 
■ energy, and the whole of the national 
representatives, put the malcontents, 
in a very diminutive condition. 

The King^ who, very different from 
the general class called by that name, 
is a‘man of a good heart, sfcnved 
hintktfff disposed to recommend a 
union of the three chambers, on the 
ground the National Assembly had 
taken ; but the malcontents exerted 
themselves to prevent it, and began 
now to have another project in view. 
Their numbers consisted of a majo¬ 
rity of* the aristocratical chamber and 
a minority of the clerical chamber, 
chiefly of bishops and high-beneficed 
clergy ; and these men wene deter¬ 
mined to put everything to issue, as 
^ell by strength as by stratagerfi. 
c ‘i#yjiad no objection to a constitu- 
l /on ; but it must be ou*h a one as 
themselves should dictate, and suited 
to thek* own views and,particular 
situations. On the other hand| *the 
Natk>n disowned knowing anything* 
of" th»m but as citizens, and was 
determined to shut out all such up*- 
start pretensions. The more aristo¬ 
cracy .appeared, the more it was 
despised ; there was a visible im¬ 
becility and want of intellects in the 
majority, a sort of jeve sais quoi, that 
wfiilfe it affectqjl to be more than 
Icitizen, vftis less than man. It lost 
ground* from contempt more than 
From .hatred ; and* was rather jeered 
as 'an ass, than dreaded as a lion. 


Thi» is the general character of aris¬ 
tocracy, or what are called Nobles or 
Nobility, or rather No-ability, in all 
countries. 

The plan of the malcontents con¬ 
sisted now of two things ; either to 
deliberate and vote by chambers (or 
orders), more especially on all ques¬ 
tions respecting a constitution (by 
which the aristocratical chamber 
would have had*a negative on any 
article of the constitution) ; or, in 
case they coi\ld not accomplish this 
object, to overthrow the National 
Assembly entirely. • 

To effect one or other of these ob¬ 
jects they began to cultivate a friend¬ 
ship with the despotism they had 
hitherto attempted to rival, *and the 
Count D'Artois became * their chief. 
The King (who has since declared 
himself deceived into their irwasures) 
held, according to the old form, a 
Bed of fustic?, in which he accorded 
to the deliberation and vote par tete 
(by head) upon several subjects ; but 
reserved the deliberatton and vote 
upon all questions respecting a con- 
’ solution to the three chambers sepa¬ 
rately. This declaration of the King 
was made against the advice __ of M. 
Neckar, who now Jsegan to perceive 
that he was growing out of fashion at 
court, and that another minisfcer was 
in contemplation.* 

As the fo*rm of sitting in «;bpXrate 
chambers was yet apparently • kept 
up, though essentially destroyed, the 
national representatives immediately 
after this declaration of the king 
resorted to their own < chambers to 
consult on a protest agitinst it ; and 
the minority*of the chamber (calling 
itself fhg Nobles)* who had joined the 
national cause, retired to a .private 
house to aonsult in like manner. Ttte 
malcontents had by this time .con^ 
certed their measures with the court* 
which the Count D’Artdis undertook 
to conduct; and as they saw front the 
discontent which the Jlectar&tiofi ex¬ 
cited, and tke opposition making 
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against it, that they could not obtain 
a control over the intended constitu¬ 
tion by a separate vote, they prepared 
themselves for their final object—that 
of conspiring against the National 
Assembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next fnorning the door of the 
chamber of the National Assembly 
was shut against them, and guarded 
by troops ; and the members were 
refused admittances On this they 
withdrew to a tennis-ground in the 
neighbourhood of Versailles, as the 
most convenient place they could find, 
and, after renewing their session, 
took an oath never to separate from 
each other, under any circumstance 
whatever, death_ excepted, until they 
had established a constitution. As the 
experiment of shutting* up the house 
had no other effect than that of pro¬ 
ducing a closer connection in the 
members, it was opened again the 
next day, and {he public business re¬ 
commenced in the usual place. 

We are now to have in view the 
forming of the new ministry, which 
was to accomplish the overthrow of 
the National Assembly. But as force 
would be necessary, orders were issued 
to assemble thirty thousand troops, 
the comfnand of which was given 
to Broglio, one of' the new-intended 
ministry, who was retail led from the 
country for this purpose. But as some 
manugeirient ( was necessary to keep 
this plan concealed till the moment it 
should be rqady for execution, it is 
to this policy that a declaration made 
by Count D’Artois must be attributed, 
and which is here proper to be intro¬ 
duced. o i 

It could not but oceyr, while the 
malcontents continued to resprt to 
their , chambers separate from the 
Maiionhl Assembly, that more jealousy 
jyould be exeited than if tfiey mixed 
with" it, and that the plot might be 
suspected. Put as they had taken 
their gfound,.and now wanted a pre¬ 
tence, foroqdjttjng it, it was necessary 
that one should be devised. This was 

*• C. 


effectually accomplished by a declara¬ 
tion made by the Count D’Artois : 
“ That if they took rf&t a part in the 
National Assembly, the life of the King 
would be endangered”; on which tlfey 
quitted their chambers, and mixed 
with the Assembly, in one body. 

At thg time this declaratidn was 
made, it was generally treated asapiece 
oftabsurdity in the Count D’Artois, 
and, calculated merely to relieve the 
outstanding mernbers of the two 
chambers from the diminutive situa¬ 
tion they were put in ; and if nothing 
more had followed, this conclusion 
would have been good. But as things 
best explain themselves by their 
‘events, this apparent union w_s 
only a cover to the machinations 
which were secretly going on', and 
the declaration accommodated itself 
to atfswer that purpose. In a little 
time the National Assembly found 
itself surrounded by troops, and thou- 
eands more were daily arriving. On 
this a very strong declaration was 
made by the National Assembly to the 
King, remonstrating on the impro¬ 
priety of the measure, and demanding 
the reason. The King, who was not 
in the secret of this business, as him¬ 
self afterwards declared, gave substan¬ 
tially fot 1 answer, that he had no other 
object in view than to preserve the 
public°tranquillity, which appeared tp 
be much disturbed. 

But in a ‘ few days from this time 
the plot unravelled itself. M. Meeker 
l ant] the i¥f?nistry were displaced, and 
a ne'w one formed of the enemies of 
the revolution ; and Broglio, ,vith 
between twenty-five and thirty thou¬ 
sand foreign troops, was arrived to 
support them. The mask was now 
thrown off, and matters were oome to 
a crisis. The event was that in a 
space of three days the new ministry 
and their abettors found jt prudent td 
fly the nation; the Bastille was taken, 
and Broglio and his foreign troops 
dispersed, as is already related in the 
fofiner part of this”work. e° 
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Thera* are some curious circum¬ 
stances in the history of this short* 
lived ministry, and this short-lived 
attempt at a counter - revolution. 
The Palace of Versailles, where 
the Court was sittings was not more 
■*{11311 four hundred yards distant from 
the hall tvhere the National Assembly 
was sitting. The two places were at 
this Tnonient like the separate heact 
quarters of two combatant armies ; 
yet the Court was as jferfedtly ignorant 
of the information which had arrived 
fron^Paris to the National Assembly, 
as if it "had resided at a hundred 
miles distance. The then Mftrquis de 
la Fayette, who (as has been already 
mentioned) was chosen to preside in 

I the National Assembly on this par¬ 
ticular vccasmn, named by order of 
the Assembly three successive depu¬ 
tation* to the King, on the day And 
up to the evening on which the Bas¬ 
tille was taken, to inform and confer 
with hint on the state of affairs ; but 
the ministry, who knew not so much 
as that .it was attacked, precluded all 
"ommunicajtion, and were solacing 
lemselves how dexterously they had 
iceeeded ; but in a few hours the 
icounts arrived so thick and fast 
lat they had to start from their desks 
id run. Some set off in otfe dis- 
jise, and some in another, and none, 
•£eir own character. Their anxiety 
c '.*»w»s to outride the news, lest 
should be stopped, wrtiSh, though 
flew flfst, flew not so fast as tliem- 
,1 ves. • ** ’ * 

It is worth relating that the Ha- 
inal Assembly neither pursued those 
giHye •conspirators, nor took any 
>tice of them, nor sought to rcta- 
ite in any slutpe whatever. Ocou- 
ed with establishing a constitution 
kmded on the Rights of Man and 
fe Authority of the People, the only 
fhority’ on \jhich government has 
light to exist i.«* any country, the 
\ional Assembly felt none of those 
kn passions which mark the char- 
j|r of* impertinent governments* 


founding themselves on their own 
authority, or on the absurdity of 
hereditary succession. It is the 
faculty of the human mind to become 
what it contemplates, and to act in 
unison with its object. 

The conspiracy being* thus dis¬ 
persed, one of the first works of the 
National Assembly, instead of vindic¬ 
tive proclamations, as has been the 
case with other governments, was to 
publish a declaration of the Rights of 
Man, as the basis on which the new 
constitution was to be built, and which 
is here subjoined : 

, DECLARATION 

OF THE • 

‘EIGHTS OF MAN AND A 3 F 
CITIZENS, 

BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY^ OF 

FRANCE. 

a c ‘The representatives of the people 
of France, formed into 9 National 
Assembly, considering that ignorance, 
neglect, or contempt of human rights, 
are the sole causes of public misfor¬ 
tunes and corruptions of Government, 
have resolved to setf forth in a solemn 
declaration, these natural, imprescrip¬ 
tible, and inalienable eights; that this 
declaration being* constantly present 
to the minds of th^ members df the 
body social, tjiey may be forevei; k$pt 
,attentive to their rights* and their 
duties ; that the acts of the legisla¬ 
tive and executive powers cJf govern¬ 
ment, being capable of being every 
moment Sompared with the end of 
political institutions, mn.y be more 
1 respected ; and also, that the future 
claims of the citizeps, "being directed 
by simple and incontestable principles, 
may always tend to the maintewancfi, 
of the constitution, and the general 
happiness. » 

“ For these reasons the National 
Assembly doth recognise and declare, 
in the presence of the Supreme J 3 eifig, 
and with the hope of hb blessing and 
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favour, the following sacred rights of 
men and of citizens : 

“ ‘ I. Men are born, and always 
continue, free and equal in respect of 
their rights. Civil distinctions, there¬ 
fore, can ty founded only on public . 
utility. 

“ ‘ II. The end of all po/ilictfl asso¬ 
ciations is the preservation of the 
natural am! imprescriptible rights of 
man ; and these •rights are liberty, 
property, security, and resistance of 
oppression. 

“ 1 III. The nation is essentially the 
source of a/hsovereign/y ; nor can aw 
INDIVIDUAL, or ANV IIODV Ol Ml ex, be 
entitled to any authority which is no £ 
cxpress/y derived from it. 

“ Political Liberty consists'in 

the power* of doing whatever does 
not injure another. The exercise of 
the natural rights of every man, has 
no other limits than those which are 
necessary to secure "to every other 
man the tree exercise of the same* 
rights ; add these limits are deter¬ 
minable onlj by*the law. 

“ 1 V. The law ought to prohibit 
only actions hurtful to society. What 
is not prohibited by the law should 
not bq hindered ; ‘nor slfould anyone 
be compelled tp that which the law 
does not require. 

“ vVI. [ he law is an expression of 
the will of the* community. All 
citizens havj a right to concur, either 
personally or by their representatives, 
in its formation. It should be the 
same to all, whether it protects or 
punishes ; and all being equal in in 
sight, are equally eligible to all 
honours, places, 'and employments,, 
according to their different abilities, 
without any other distinction than- 
that A created by their virtues and 
talents. 

“ * VII. No man should be accused, i 
arrested, or held in confinement, 
except in cases determined by the ! 
law, and according to the forms 
which 'it - has prescribed. All who 
promote, solicit, execute, or cause to 


be executed, arbitrafy orders, ought 
fo be punished, and every citizen 
called upon, or apprehended by virtue 
of the law,* ought immediately td 
obey, and renders himself culpable by 
resistance. • . • 

“ ‘ VIII. The law ought to impose 
no otlucr penalties but such as are 
absolutely and evidently necessary ; 
••tnd no one ought to be punished, but 
in virtue of a !a^' promulgated before 
the ollence, and legally applied. 

“ ‘ IX. livery man being presumed 
innocent till he has been convicted, 
whenever his detention becomes in¬ 
dispensable, all rigour to him, more 
than is necessary to secure his person, 

\ ought to be provided against b\ the 
law. 

“‘X. No man ought to be molested 
on account of his opinions, r.qt even 
on account of his religions opj.v : ins, 

I provided his avowal of them does not 1 
disturb the public order established 
1 by the law. 

J "‘XI. The unrestrained communi- 
; cation of thoughts and opinions being 
one ol the most precious rights of 
man, every citizen may speak, write, 
and publish freely, provided he is 
responsible for the abuse of this 
liberty, in cases determined by the 
I law. 

'' “XII. A public force being neces- 

• sary to give security to the rights of 
1 men and of* citizens, that force is 
instituted for the benefit, of the 
community and not for thq particular 
benefit of the persons to wliom it is 
intrusted. 

“‘XIII. A common contribution 
being necessary for the support qf the 
public loree, and for defraying tlie 
other expenses of government, it 
ought to be divided equally among the 
members of the community, accord¬ 
ing to their abilities. 

“ ‘ XIV. livery citizen has a right, 
either by himself oL’his representative, 
to a free voice in determining the 
necessity of public contributions, the 
appropriation of them, and *heir 




ft ferns of .i/.f ,v. 

mod® of assessment, and 


SS 


amouilt, 
duration, 

“ ‘ XV. Every community has a 
«right to demand of alt its agents an 
account of their conduct. 

“ ‘ XVI. Every coflimunity in whiclfc 
a sepagition of powers and ;t security - 
of rights is not provided for,«vants a 
constitution. • 

“ ‘ XVH. The right to property 
being inviolable ai^d sacred, no one 
ought to be deprived of it, except in 
ca.j^-s of evident public necessitv, 
legally ascertained, and on condition 
of a previous just indemnity. " 

OBSERVATIONS 

on l it it 

DECLARATION OK RHUITS. 

,Tm: t^fst three articles comprehend in 
gerwstiil turms the whole of a Declara¬ 
tion of Rights ; all the succeeding 
articles either originate from them or 
follow as elucidations. The 4th, 5th,' 
and (>th define more particularly what 
is only»generally expressed in the 1st, 
end, and 3rd. 

The Jill, 8th, <)th, 10th, and 11th 
uticles are declaratory of principles 
upon which laws shall be constructed, 
.onformable Mrg//A already' declared. 
Hut it is c|uestioned by some very 
food people in France, as wejl a A 
11 •other countries, whether the loth 
lrtJTle* sufficiently guTirrmtees the 


Tile remaining articles, beginning 
with the twelfth, are substantially 
contained in the principles of the pre- 
i ceiling articles ; but in the particular 
j situation in which France then was, 
having to undo what wjjs wrong, as 
well as to set up what was right, it 
was proper to be more particular than 
what in. another condition of things 
would be necessary. 

While the Depuration of Rights 
was belore the Natiimal Assembly 
some of its members remarked that if 
a declaration of rights were published 
it should be accompanied by a declara¬ 
tion of duties. The observation dis¬ 
covered a mind that reflected, and it 
only erred by not • reflecting far 
eho*igh. A declaration of ri;,llTs is, 
by reciprocity, a declaration of duties 
also. Whatever is my right as a 
man is also the right of another; and 
it becomes my duty to guarantee as 
well as to posiGess. • 

The first three articles are the basis 
of I.ibcrly, as well iifdividyal as 
national ; nor can *any« country be 
called free whose government does 
not take its beginning from the prin¬ 
ciples they contain, and continue to 
preserve thfim puPc ; and the; whole 


institution of government was known in the 
world, there existed, if I may so exprt'ss it, 
a compact between God and Man, from the 
beginning of thne ; aiul that #s thewM.ifion 



operative toree upo 
mlo; it a subject of human laws. It j 
ion (presents itself toman like light ^ 
itercepled by,a cloudy medium, in 
hicli the source ot it is obsemvd 
om his* sight, and he sees nothing 
, reverence in the dusky ray. 1 


' 


There is a Single idea, which, if it 
kes rigtul^ upon^Wie mind, either in a 
M or a Religious sense, will prevent any 
h, or any body of men, or any govern* 
It, froi^ going wronj* on the subject c£ 
|3#ion which is, that before any human 


Jyvotion, which is a pai 
compact, cannot so much as ho made a 
subjeqf. of human lav^s ; and *^hal all laws 
must conform themselves to this prior 
existing compactf Anil not? assume to make 
the compact conform *(o the l;^vs, which, 
besides being human, are subsequent 
thereto. The first act of man, when 
looked around and saw himself a creature 
which he did not make, and a world fyr- * 
nished for his reception, must have been • 
devotion, and devotion must fiver continue 
sacred to every individual man, as it (fppetys 
right to him ; and governments do yuscfiicf 
by interfering-. — Author. noti* is 

omitted in many modern editions*—H. B. B.| 
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of the Declaration of Rights *is of 
more value to the world, and will do 
more good, than all the laws and 
statutes that have yet been promul¬ 
gated. 

In the declaratory exordium which 
prefaces the Declaration of Rigfcts we 
see the solemn and majestic spectacle 
of a nation opening its commission, 
under the auspices of its Creator, to 
establish a government, a scene so 
new, and so transcendently unequalled 
by anything in the European world, 
that the nairje of a revolution is dimi¬ 
nutive of its character, and it rises 
into a regeneration of man. What 
are the present governments of 
Europe but a scene of iniquity ;uid 
oppression,? What is that of Eng¬ 
land ? Do not its own inhabitants 
say it is a market where every man 
has his price, and where corruption 
is common traffic at tl ( \c expence of a 
deluded people ? No wbnder, then, 
that the Wrench revolution is tra¬ 
duced. Had it (Confined itself merely 
to the destruction of flagrant despot¬ 
ism perhaps Mr. Burke and some 


athers had been silent. Their cry . 
now is, “It has gopa too far”—that 
is, it haw gone too tar for them. It 
stares corruption in the face, and the 
venal tribe ar^ all alarmed. Their i 
fear discovers itself in their outrage,'- 
and they are but publishing the 
groantPof a wounded vice. But from 
.^jich opposition the French revolu¬ 
tion, instead of suffering, receives an 
homage. The more it is struck the 
more sparks it will emit ; and the 
fear is it will not be struck enoggh. 

It has nothing to dread from attacks: 
Truth has given it an establishment, 
and Time will record it with a name 
its lasting as his own. r 

Having now traced the progress of 
the French revolution hrough most 
of its principal stages, from its cont- 
mei cement to the taking of the Bas¬ 
tille, and its establishment by the 
Declaration of Rights, I will close the 
subject with the energetic apostrophe 
of M. de la Fayette— May this great 
monument , raised to Liberty , serve as a 
lesson to the oppressor, and an example 
j to the oppressed!'. 


MISCELL AN EOTJS CH A PTE R. 


To prevent interrupting the argument,, 
in the preceding part of this work, or 
the narratiVe that follows it, I reserved 
some observations to be thrown to¬ 
gether in a miscellaneous ‘ chapter ; 
by which variety might not bt; cen¬ 
sured for confusion, Mr. Burke’s 
book is all miscellany. His intention 
watp to make an attack on the French j 
a ...revolution ; but instead of proceeding j 
L , with an orderly arrangement, he 
has stormed it with a mob of ideas I 


A- t .'*» 

tumbling- -o^cr and destroying- one 
another. 

But ibis confusion and-contradic¬ 
tion in Mr. Burke's book is easiiy 
accounted for. When a map in a 
wrong cause attempts to stec. his 
course by anything else than some 
polar truth or principle, he is sure to 
be lost. It is beyond the compass of 
his capacity to keep all the parts of 
an argument together, and make 
them unite in one issue, by any other 


' See page 13 of this work. 

' W. B.—Since the taking of the Bastille, the occurrences have been published; but the 
matters recorded in this narrative Sire prior to that period ; and, some of them, as may 
be easily seen, pan be but very little known.— Author. [This is another omitted note. 
—H. B.B.] 
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means than having- this guide always 
in view. Neither memory nor inven¬ 
tion will supply Vie want of it. The 
•former fails him, and the lattSr betrays 
him. 

• Notwithstanding the nonsense, for 
it deserves no better name, that Mr. 
Burke lias asserted about hereditary 
rights and hereditary succession, and 
that*a nation has not a right to for4n 
a government of itself ; it happened ' 
to fall in his way to give some account 
of what government is. “ Govern¬ 
ment," says he, “ is a contrivance of 
human itisdom." 

.Admitting that government is a 
contrivance of human •wisdom, it must 
necessarily follow, that hereditary sue- ' 
I cession, and hereditary rights (as they 
(are ciflled), "can make no part of 
it, because it is impossible to make 
Vvisdp/n hereditary ; and on the ffther 
hand, that cannot be a wise contri¬ 
vance, which in its operation may 
Vcommif the government of a nation, 
to the wisdom of an idiot. The 
ground which Mr. Burke now lakes 
is fatal t*> every part of his cause. 

! The argument changes from here¬ 
ditary rights to hereditary wisdom ; 
and the question is, Who is the wisest 
man ? lie must now show that every 
one in the line of hereditary succession 
.was a Solomon, or his title is nqj 
lg<iod to be a king. What a Stroke 
harMf. Burke now made ! To use a 

I tilor’s phrase, he has* Scabbed them 
rk, and.scarcely left a name legible 
the list of kings ; atKf he - ljas 
owed down and thinned the H 5 u.se 
' PCers, with a scythe as formidable 
> Twelfth and Time. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have* 
ten aware o’f this retort ; and* he 
ts taken care to guard against it, by 
aking government to be not only a 
ntrivancc of human wisdom, but a 
onopoly of .wisdom. He puts the 
ition »s fpols o»one side, and places 

( is government of wisdom, all wise 
ion of Gotham, on the other side ; 
li^l h 5 *then proclaims and says tlfat I 


“Men have a RIGHT that their wants 
shoufd be provided for by this wisdom." 
Having thus made proclamation, he 
next proceeds to explain to them what 
their wants are, and also what their 
rights are. In this he has succeeded 
dexterously, for he makes? their wants 
to bi*a want of wisdom; but as this 
is cold comfort,*-he then informs 
them, that they have a right not to 
any of the wisdom, Jiut to be governed 
by it ; and in order to impress them 
with a solemn reverence for this 
monopoly-government of wisdom, and 
of its vast capacity for all purposes, 
possible or impossible, right or 
wrong, he proceeds with astrological 
’mysterious importance, to tell to thepi 
its jiowers in these words : ^CThe 
riglvts of men in governnujpl aYe their 
advantages ; and these are often 
in balance between differences of 
good ; and in compromises* some¬ 
times belweey good and evil, and 
sometimes ‘between evil and evil. 
Political reason is a computing prin¬ 
ciple ; adding- subtracting - multiply¬ 
ing -and dividing, morally and not 
/Metaphysically or mathematically, true 
mftrul denominations. ”* 

As the vp>nderi*ig audience, whom 
Mr. Burke supposes himself*talking 
to, may not understand all this learned 
jargon, 1 will "undertake to be its 
interpreter. The (yeaning, therf, good 
people, of all this v is, That government 
is governed by no principle w 7 ia/ever; 
that it can make evil good, or good",evil, 
just as it pleases. In short'that govern¬ 
ment is arbitrary power. 

But there are some things which 
Mr..Burke has ftp-gotten. First, he 
has not shown where the wisdom 
originally came f[om ; and secondly, 
he has not shown by whift authority 
it first began to act. In the man iter 

he introduces the matter, it is either 

• 

• 

1 This word is usually written “ demon> 
strations,” and I am indebted to Mr. Mon¬ 
cure D. Conway for pointing out tnis^arror 
to me* Burke wrote “ dsyiojiinatiom*.’'— 
H. B. B. 
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government stealing wisdomf. or 
wisdom stealing government. It is 
without an origin, and its powers 
without authority. In short, it is 
usurpation. 

Whether it be from a sense of 
shame, or from a consciousness of 
some radical defect in a government 
necessary to be kept out of sight, or 
from both, or from any other cause, 

I undertake not to determine, but so 
it is, that a monarchical reasoner 
never traces government to its source, 
or from its source. It is one of the 
shibboleths by .vhich he may be known. 
A thousand years hence, those who 
shall live in America or France, will 
lock back with contemplative pride 
on tlife, origin of their government, 
and say, This was the work of our 
glorious ancestors! But what can a 
monarchical talker say ? What has 
he to exult in ? Alas ! he has nothing. 
A certain something lorb-ids him to 
look back to a beginning, lest some 
robber, or some Robin' Ilood, should 
rise from the long obscurity of time 
and say, I am the origin. Hard as 
Mr. Burke laboured at the Regepcy 
bill and hereditary succession two 
years ago, and much as he dived for 
precedents, he st ; li had not boldness 
enough to bring up William of Nor¬ 
mandy, and say, There is the head of 
the list, there is the fountain of honour; 
the sort 'of a -prostitute and the plun¬ 
derer of the English nation. 

The opinions of men with respect 
to government are changing fast in 
all countries. The revolutions of 
America and France have thrown a 
beam of light over the world, which 
reaches into man. The enormous 
expence of .governments has provoked 
peopie^to think, by making them feel; 
and when once the veil begins to rend, 
’It atjmits not of repair. Ignorance is 
of a peculiar nature : once dispelled, 
it is impossible to re-establish it. It 
is riot: origipally a thing of itself, but 
is only the absence of knowledge’; and 
though man may be kept ignorant, he 


cannot be made ignordnt. The mind, 
in discovering truth, acts in the same 
manner as it acts thiough the eye in 
discovering objects; when once any 
object has been seen, it is impossible 
to put the mind nack to the same con-, 
dition it was in before it ,saw it. 
Those who talk of a counter-revolu¬ 
tion in France, show how little they 
understand of man. There does not 
exist in the compass of language an 
arrangement of words to express so 
much as the means of effecting a 
counter-revolution. The me<yis must 
be an obliferation of knowledge ; and 
it has never yet been discovered how 
to make man unknow his knowledge, 
or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is labouring in vain to 
stop the progress of knowledge ; and 
it copies with the worse grace from 
him, as there is a certain transaction 
known in the city which renders him 
suspected of being a pensioner in a 
fictitious name. This may account 
for some strange doctrine he has 
advanced in his book, which though 
he points it at the Revolution Society, 
is effectually directed against the 
whole nation. 

“The King of England,” says he, 
“ holds his crown ” (for it does not 
belong to the nation, according to Mr. 
Burke*) “ in contempt of the choice of 
the Revolution Society, who have nut 
a single votp .for a King among them 
either individually or collectively ; and 
his Majesty’s heirs each in U?pir time 
and order, will come to the Crown 
with the same contempt of their choice 
with which his Majesty has succeeded 
to that which he now wears.” 

to who is King in England or 
elsewhere, or whether there is any 
King at all, or whether the people 
choose a Cherokee chief, or a Hessian 
hussar for a King, it is not a matter 
that I trouble myself about, be that to 
themselves ; but with respect to the 
doctrine, so far as it relates to the 
rights of men and nations, it, is as 
abominable as anything ever uttei 'id' 
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in tiie %iost enSlaved country under 
heaven. Whether it sounds worse t' 2 > 
my ear, by not Bfeing accustomed to 
hear such despotism, than what it 
does to the ear of another person, I 
am not so well a judgb of ; but of its * 
abominable principle I am at no loss to 
judge. - 

It is not the Revolution Society that 
Mr. Iturke means ; it is the nation, «ls 
well in its original a$; in its representa¬ 
tive character ; and lie has taken care 
to make himself understood, by saying 
that they have not a vote either collec¬ 
tively or individually. The Revolution 
S#ciety is composed of citizens of all 
denominations, and of members of 
both the Houses of Parliament ; and 
consequently, if there is not a right 
to a vote in' any of the characters, 
there fan be no right to any either in 
thcr nation, or in its parliament. This 
ought to be a caution to every country 
how it |mports‘ foreign families to be 
Kings. It is somewhat curious to 
observe, that although the people of 
England have been in the habit of 
talking about Kings, it is always a 
foreign, house of Kings, hating 
foreigners yet governed by them. It 
is now the House of Brunswick, one 
of the petty tribes of Germany^ 

It has hitherto been the practice of 
the English Parliaments to regulate 
w+iat was called the succession (taking 
it Tor*granted that tlfi^ nation then 
tontiin\pd to accord to tlie form of' 
aitnexing;a monarchical brrirjph to its 
government; for without this the p«r- 
iament could not have had authority 
o feave sent either to Holland or to 
danover, or to impose a King upon, 
he nation ag-ajnst its will). And this 
nust be the utmost limit to which 
parliament cart go upon the case; but 
he right of the nation goes to the 
thole case, because it-has the right of 
hanging its whole form of govern- 

V In some of the modem editions “ how to 
L>rt”^s the somewhat amusing: reading 
(the original “ how it imports."—H. B. B. 


ment.. The right of a parliament is 
only a right in trust, a right by dele¬ 
gation, and that but from a very small 
part of the nation ; and one of its • 
Houses has not even this. But the 
right of the nation is an original right, 
as universal as taxation. The nation 
is thi’ paymaster of everything, and 
everything must conform to its general 
will. 

I remember taking notice of a 
speech in what is called the English 
House of Peers, by the then Earl of 
Shelburne, and I think it was at the 
time he was Minister, wkich is applic¬ 
able to this case. I do not directly 
charge my memory with every parti¬ 
cular ; but the words ;md the purposllf 
ail yearly as 1 remember, were,.mese, 
That the form *of a government was 
a matter wholly at the will of the 
nation at all times, that if it phosc\ a 
monarchical form, it had a right to 
have it so ; gild if it afterwards chose 
to be tl republic, it had a right to be a 
republic, and to say to a 'King, “ IVe 
have no longer any oA'ashn for yon. 

When Mr. Burke says that “his 
Majesty’s heirs and successors, each 
in llieir time and order, will come to 
the crown Aith tile same contempt of 
their choice with wjiich his Majesty 
has succeeded to that he wears,” it is 
saying too much*even to the hurpblest 
individual in the- country, part of 
whose daily labour g»es fowdrds 
making up the million sterling a-year, 
which the country gives the person it 
stiles a King. Government with 
insolence is despotism ; but when 
contempt is added it becomes worse ; 
and to pay for contempt is the excess 
of slavery. This species of govern¬ 
ment .tomes from Germany ; and 
reminds -me of what one of the ’ 
Brunswick,soldiers told me, who w«e» 
taken prisoner by the Americans iru 
the late war: “ Ah 1 ” said 'he,., 

“ America is a fine free country, it is 
worth the people’s fighting for a i I 
know- the difference b^.kr owing. my 
own : in my country, if the prince 
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says, eat straw, we eat straw.”* God 
help that country, thought I, be it 
England or elsewhere, whose liberties 
are to be protected by German prin¬ 
ciples of government, and Princes of 
Brunswick*! 

As Mr. Burke sometimes speaks of 
England, sometimes of France, and 
sometimes of the world, and of 
government in general, it is difficult 
to answer his boot without apparently 
meeting him on the same ground. 
Although principles of government 
are general subjects, it is next to 
impossible, in many cases, to sepa¬ 
rate them from the idea of place and 
■'prcumstance, and the more so when 
circumstances'are put for arguments, 
which'* is ( frequently" the case ‘ with 
Mr. Burke. 

In the former part of his book, 
addressing himself to the people of 
France, he says: “No experience has 
taught us (meaning tlfe English), 
that in any other course or method 
than that of it hereditary crown , can 
our liberties' be regularly perpetuated 
and preserved sacred as our hereditary 
right." I asked Mr. Burke, Who is 
to take them <yway ? M. de la 
Fayette, in speaking to France, says : 
“ For a nation tw be free, it is suffi¬ 
cient that she will.-; it.” But Mr. 
Burkfe represents England as wanting 
capacity to take care of itself, and 
that ith liberties must be taken care 
of ny a King holding it in “ con¬ 
tempt.” It England is sunk to this, 
it is preparing itself to eat straw, as 
in Hanover, or in Brunswick. BuF 
besides the folly of the declaration, it 
happens that the facts are all against 
Mr. Burke. It was Wy the govern¬ 
ment being hereditary, that, the liber¬ 
ties" of the people were endangered. 
Charles I. :ytd James II. are instances 
of .this truth ; yet neither of them 
' went so far as to hold the nation in 
contempt. 

itjs .sometimes of advantage to 
the" peoplfe fcf one country to hear 
what those of other Countries have to 


gay respecting it, it is possible that 
the people of Franc^may learn some¬ 
thing from Mr. Burke’s book, and that 
the people of*England may also learn 
something from the answers it will 
: occasion. When nations fall out about 
freedom, a wide field of debate is 
opened. The argument commences 
with the rights of war, without its 
evils ; and as knowledge is the object 
contended for, the party that sustains 
the defeat obtains the prize. 

Mr. Burke talks about wh? f he 
calls an hereditary crown,,, as if it 
were some production of Nature ; or 
as if, like time, it had a power to 
operate, not only independently, but 
in spite of man ; or as if it were a 
thing or a subject uiyversajjy con¬ 
sented to. Alas ! it has none of 
thoce properties, but is the reverse of 
them all. It is a thing in imagina¬ 
tion, the propriety of which is more 
than doubted, and the legality of 
which in a few years will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a 
clearer view than what general 
expression can convey, it will be 
necessary to state the distinct heads 
under which (what is called) an 
hereditary crown, or more properly 
speaking, an hereditary succession to 
the government of a nation, can be 
considered ; which are, 

First, the right of a particular 
Family to .establish itself. 

Secondly, the right of a Nation to 
establish ^ particular Family,, 

' With respect to the first of these 
heads, that of a Family establishing 
itself with hereditary powers^, ok- its 
•own authority, and independent of the 
consent of a nation,, all men will 
concur in calling it despotism, and it 
would be trespassing on their under¬ 
standing to attempt to prove if. 

But the second head, that of. a 
Nation establishing a particular 
Family with hereditary powers, does 
not present itself as despotisfn on the 
first reflection ; but if men will pet 
a second reflection to take place, 
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carry Phat reflation forward but one 
remove out of their own persons to 
that of their offspring 1 , they, will then 
"see that hereditary succession becomes 
in its consequences the same despotism 
, ■*to others, which the’) reprobated for* 
themselves. It operates to preclude 
the consent of the suceeeding*genera- 
tioiis ; and the preclusion of consent 
is despotism. When the person wfio 
at any time shall b# in possession of 
a government, or those who stand in 
succession tr> him, shall say to a 
nation, I hold this power in “ con- 
, tempt ” of you, it signifies not on 
will at authority be pretends to say if. 
It is no relief, but an aggravation to 
a person in slavery, to reflect that he 
was sold by his parent ; and as that 
which*heigh?ens the criminality of an 
, act cannot be produced to proyg the 
legality af it, hereditary succession 
cannot be established as a legal thing. 

In ojder to arrive at a more perfect 
(decision on this head, it will be* 
proper to consider the generation 
which* undertakes to establish a 
family with hereditary powers , apart 
and separate from the generations 
which are to follow ; and also to 
consider the character in which the 
first generation acts with reject to 
succeeding generations. 

I The generation which first selects 
person, and puts him at the head of 
its^gi^'ernment, eithcr'iyijh the title 
of Kiijg, or any other distinction,* 
acts on jts men choice, be i^ wise or 
foolish, as a free agent for it*elf. ^Mie 
persoji so set up is not hereditary, 
but^selected and appointed ; and the 
genoration who sets him up, does not# 
five under an hereditary government, 
but under a government of its own 
choice dnd establishment. Were the 
renertjjaon who sets him up, and the 
jgrson so set up, to‘live for ever, it 
ever, could become hereditary suc- 
bssion J a »3 of Consequence heredi¬ 
ty succession can only follow on the 
p th yf the first parties. , 

*s, therefore, hereditary succession 


is out of the question with respect to 
the first generation, we have now to 
consider the character in which that 
generation acts with respect to the 
commencing generation, and to all 
succeeding ones. 

It assumes a character, to which it 
has iTeither right nor title. It changes 
a Legislator to a Testator, and affects 
to make its Will, which is to have 
operation after the demise of the 
makers, to bequeath the government: • 
and it not only attempts to bequeath, 
but to establish on the succeeding 
generation, a new and different form 
of government under which itself 
lived. Itself, as already observed, 
lived not under a hereditary govai^ 
nienf, but under a governmental its 
own choice and establislftnent ; and 
it now attempts, by virtue of a will 
and testament (and which it jias not 
authority to make), to take from 
the commwicihg generation, and all 
future ones, the rights and free 
agency by which itself acted. # — 

But, exclusive of* the? right which 
any generation has to act collectively 
•as # a testator, the objects to which it 
applies itself in this case, are not 
within the fcompaSs of any law, or of 
any will or testarrleqj:. 

The rights o£ men in society, are 
neither devisable or transferable, nor 
annihilable, but ar6 descendable only, 
and it is nt>t in- the power#bf *,my 
generation to intercept finally,-and 
cut off the descent. If »ihe present 
generation, or any other, are disposed 
to be slaves, it does not lessen the 
right of the succeeding generation to 
be Tree. Wrongs cannot have a 
legal descent. Whren Mr. Burke 
attempts to maintain that tjie English 
nation did at the revolution of r 688 , 
most solemnly renounce and ifijdicdtt’ 
their rights for themselvei , and for all* 
their posterity for ever, he speaks a. 
language that merits not repjy, and 
which can only excite contemp1;»for 
his prostitute principle*, «r ^pity* for 
his ignorance. ✓ 
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In whatever light hereditary seces¬ 
sion, as growing out of the will and 
testament of some former generation, 
presents itself, it is an absurdity. A 
cannot make a will to take from B the 
property of B, and give it to C ; yet 
this is the “manner in which (what is 
called) hereditary succession bj- law 
operates. A certain former genera¬ 
tion made a will to take away the 
rights of the commencing generation, 
and all future ones, and convey those 
rights to a third person, who after¬ 
wards comes forward, and tells them, 
in Mr. Burke’s language, that' they 
have no rights , that their rights are 
already bequeathed to him and that 
T, \^will govern, in contempt of them. ’ 
From , r such principles, and such 
ignorance., i Good LoVd deliver the 
world ! 

But, after all, what is the metaphor 
called a crown, or rather what is 
monarchy ? Js it a thing, or is it a 
name, or is it a fraud ? Is it a “ con¬ 
trivance of human wisdom,” or of 
human craft, to Obtain money from a 
nation under specious pretences ? Is 
it a thing necessary to a nation ? If 
it is, in what does that necessity 
consist, what services does it perform, 
what is its business, and what are its 
merits ? Does dhe virtue consist in 
the metaphor, or in Che man ? Doth 
the goldsmith that makes the crown, 
makefile virtue also ? Doth it operate 
like,, Fortunatus’s wishing-eap, or > 
Harlequin’g wooden sword ? Doth 
it make a’man a conjurer? In line, 
what is it ? It appears to be a some-, 
thing going much out of fashion, fall¬ 
ing into ridicule, aad rejected in some 
countries both, as unnecessary and 
expensive. In America it js con¬ 
sidered as u an absurdity ; and in France 
it had'so far declined, that the good¬ 
ness of the man, and the respect for 
hiS' personal character, are the only 
things that preserve the appearance 
ofjts Ixistence. 

1 / gov^fm^ient be what Mr.. Burke 
describes it, “a contrivance of human 
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wisdom,” I might askjjhim, if wisdom 
was at such a low ebb in England, 
that it was becony_. necessary to 
import It from Holland and from. 
Hanover ? But I will do the country 
p the justice to say, that was not the 
case ; and even if it was, it mistook 
the cqrgo. The wisdom of every 
country, when properly exerted, is 
sufficient for ail its purposes ; and 
there could exist no more real occa¬ 
sion jn England ' to have sent for a 
Dutch stadtholder, oy ;f German 
elector, than there was in America to 
have done a similar thing. If a 
country does not understand its own 
affairs, how is a foreigner to under¬ 
stand them, who knows neither ’.ts 
laws, its manners, nor its language ? 
If there existed a man so trr.nscen- 
dently wise above all others, tjiat his 
wisefom was necessary to instruct a 
nation, some reason might be offered 
for monarchy ; but when we cast our 
eyes about a country, and observe 
how every part understands its own 
affairs ; and when we look .around 
the world, and sec that of .all men in 
it, the race of kings are the most 
insignificant in capacity, our reason 
cannot fail to ask us—What are those 
men kept for ? 

If there is anything in monarchy 
qwhich we people of America do not 
undeVstand, I wish Mr. Burke would 
be so kind as to inform us. , T r se ,3 in 
America, a government extending 
over a country ten times a£ large as 
England," and conducted with regu¬ 
larity, for a fortieth part of the expence 
which government costs in England. 

. If I ask a man in America if he want' 
a King, he retorts, and asks me if 
take him for an idiot ? How is 
that this difference happens.? are \ 
more or less wise than others? I s. 
in America th<? generality of peopit 
living in a stile of plenty unknown in 
monarchical countries ; and l see that 
the principle of its government, which 
is that of the equal Rights of Man, is 
making a rapid progress in thti world. 
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1/ monarchy *s a useless thing, why 
is it kept up anywhere? and if»a 
necessary things how can it be dis¬ 
pensed with ? That cwil government 
is necessary, all civilized nations will 
igree : but civil government is repub- 
ican government. All that part of 
he government of EnglaniJ which 
Degins with the office'.of constable, 
and*proceeds through the department 
of magistrate, quarter-sessions, and 
general assize, inchfding trial by jury, j 
is republican, government. Nothing 
of Monarchy appears in any part of it, 
except iti the name which William the 
* Conqueror imposed upon th^ English, 
that of obliging them to call him 
“iTheir Sovereign Lord the King.” 

It is very easy to conceive that a 
band »f intended men, such as place¬ 
men, .pensioners, lords of the bed- 
' chqpiBer, lords of the kitchen, Ibrds 
of the necessary-house, and the Lord 
knows what besides, can find as many 
reason:* for monarchy as their salaries, 
paid at the expence of the country, 
amount to ; but if I ask the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
tradesman, and down through all the 
occupations of life to the common 
labourer, what service monarchy is to 
him? he can give me no answer. If 
t ask him what monarchy is, he Believes 
t is something like a sinecure. * 

^Notwithstanding the taxe:? of 
tn<v*la»d amount to almost seven- 


een millions a-year, saiB'to be for* different to their own, and the prjnci- 


ha exp&ijes of Government, it is still 
vident ftiat the sense of the*fiation js 
:ft to govern itself, and does govern 
self, * by magistrates and juries, 
knogt ftt its own charge, on repub-J 
jan principles, exclusive of the^ 
(pence of taxek. The salaries of fhe 
jlges are almost the only charge 
It is paid out of the revenue. Con- 
4 erin£ that all the internal govern- 
Snt is executed by the people, the 
kes ’of* England ought to be the 
htest of * any natidn in Europe ; 
f^ad of which, they are the contrary. 
flMiis*<eannot be accounted on tire 


scor£ of civil government, the subject 
necessarily extends itself to the 
monarchical part. 

When the people of England sent 
for George the First, (and it would 
puzzle a wiser man than Mr. Burke 
to discover for what fie could be 
wanted, or what service he could 
render,) they ought at least to have 
conditioned for the abandonment of 
Hanover, Beside* the endless Ger¬ 
man intrigues that must follow from 
a German Elector being King of 
England, there is a natural impossi¬ 
bility of uniting in the* same person 
the principles of freedom and the 
principles of despotism, or as it is 
f usually called in England arbiter^ 
power. A German Elector his 

electorate a ddspot ; hovurthen could 
it be expected that he should be 
attached to principles of liberty in 
one country while his interest in 
another was ,to be supported by 
despotism? The union cannot exist; 
and it might easily have been foreseen 
that German electors .would* make 
German kings, or in Mr. Burke’s 
.words, would assume government 
with “contempt.” The English have 
been in the habk of considering a 
King of England onlv in the character 
in which he appears to them ; whereas 
the same persorfi while the connection 
lasts, has a home-seat in another 
country, thek interest qf wjkcli 


pies of the governments iij opposition 
to each other. To such’ a person 
England will appear as a town-resi- 
’dence, and the electorate as the 
estate. The English may wish, as 
I believe thev do, success to the 
principjps of liberty in France, or in 
Germany^ but a Germafi Elector 
trembles for the fate of despotism i«., 
his electorate ; and the » Dutchy of, 
Mecklenburg, where the predbnt 
Queen’s family governs, i£ under the 
same wretched state of arbitrary 
power,, - and the peonlf Jn .siayish 
vassalage. 
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There never was a time when it 
became the English to watch cbnti- 
nental intrigues more circumspectly 
than at the present moment, and to 
distinguish the politics of the electo¬ 
rate from the politics of the nation. 
The revolution of France has entirely 
changed the ground with resptyt to 
England and France, as nations ; but 
the German despots, with Prussia at 
their head, are combining against 
Liberty; and the fondness of Mr. Pitt 
for office, and the interest which all 
his family connections have obtained, 
do not give sufficient security against 
this intrigue. 

As everything which passes in the 
i^prld becomes matter for history, 1 
v\nftv£>w quit tffis subject, and take.a 
concisJ'revj^w of the state of parties 
and politics in England, as Mr. Burke 
has done in France. 

Whether the present reign com¬ 
menced with contempt' I leave to Mr. 
Burke : certaih, however, it is that it 
had strongly that appearance. The 
antmo«ity of the.English nation, it is 
very well remembered, ran high ; and, 
had the true principles of Liberty been 
as well understood then as they npw 
promise to be, it* is pjobable the 
nation would not have patiently sub¬ 
mitted to so much. George the First 
and Second were sensible of a rival in 
the remains of the Stuarts ; and as 
they £ould not but consider them¬ 
selves his standing on their good 
behaviour, they had prudence to keep 
their Germftn principles of govern¬ 
ment to themselves ; but as the 
Stuart family wore away, >lhe pru-' 
dence became less iiecessary. . 

The' confest between rights, and 
what were called prerogatives, con¬ 
tinued to c heat th*e nation, tfll some 
time' after the conclusion of the Ameri¬ 
can War—when all at once it fell a 
calm—execration exchanged itself for 
•applause, and Court popularity sprang 
up like a mushroom in a night. 

To account for this sudden transi¬ 
tion,’ it is proper to observe that there 
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are two distinct species of popularity; 
tlje one excited by merit, and the other 
by resentment. As *he nation had 
formed itself into tWo parties, and. 
each was extolling the merits of its 
parliamentary ^champions for and 
'against prerogative, nothing could'* 
operate to give a more general shock 
than afi immediate coalition of the 
champions themselves. The partisans 
of each being thus suddenly left in 
the lurch, and mutually heated with 
' disgust at the measure, felt no other 
relief than uniting in a corrupon 
execration against both. A higher 
stimulus srf resentment being thus 
excited than what the contest Bn 
prerogatives occasioned, the nation 
quitted all former objects of rights 
and wrongs, and sought only' that 
of gratification. The indignation 
at the Coalition so effectually ^super¬ 
seded the indignation against ^;he 
Court as to extinguish it ; and with¬ 
out any change of principles on the 
part of the Court, the same people 
who had reprobated its despotism 
united with it to revenge themselves 
on the Coalition Parliament. The 
case was not, which they liked best, 
but which they hated most ; and 
the least hated passed for love. The 
dissolution of the Coalition Parlia¬ 
ment, as it afforded the means of 
gratifying the resentment of the 
nation, could not fail to be popujjfr : 
B and from Jience arose the popularity 
of the Court. 

Transitions of this kind exhmit 
a c Nation under the government of 
temper, instead of a fixed and steady, 
principle; and having once corpnr.ttecL 
1 itself, however rashly, it feels ’itselrj 
urged along to justify, by continu A 
ance, its first proceeding. Measure 1 
which at other times it would censure j 
it now approves, and acts persuasion' 
upon itself to suffocate its judgment 

On the return ofg new parliament, 
the new minister, Mr. -Pitt, found 
himself in a secure majority ; and the 
nation gave him' credit, not out of 
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regarded himsdf, but because it had 
resolved to do it out of resentment So 
another. He introduced himself to 
•public notice by a proposed ’reform of 
parliament, which in its operation 
•would have amounted to a public^ 
'justification of corruption. The nation 
was to be at the expence of hid ing up 
the rotten boroughs, whereas it ought 
to pftinish the persons who deal in tfee 
traffic. 

Passing over the two bubbles of the 
Dutch business and the million a-year 
to tlfrik the national debt, the matter 
which mbst presents itself, is the affair 
ot # the Regency. Never, in The course 
Of my observation, was delusion more 
sifccessfully acted, nor a nation more 
completely deceived. But, to make 
this appear, It will be necessary to go 
over the circumstances. 

lVJr*Fo$ had stated in the HouTe of 
Commons, that the Prince of Wales, 
as heir in succession, had a right in 
himself to assume the government.* 
This was opposed by Mr. Pitt ; and, 
!$o far its the opposition was confined 
the dootrine, it was just. But the 
jineiples which Mr. Pitt maintained 
( the contrary side were as bad, 
'worse in their extent, than those 
'Mr. Pox; because they went to 
t|ablish an aristocracy over the 
lAtion, and over the small repre» 
eptation it has in the House of 
lorn neons. 

Whether the English foriti of govern-* 
tent l>fi ^food or bad, is not in this 
ise th<? question ; but, taking it ,as 
stands, without regard to its merits 
■ defiierits, Mr. Pitt «was farther from 
e poibt th;in Mr. F'ox. 

It is supposed to consist of three 
rts : while fherefore the*natioit is 
•posed to continue this form, the 
rts have a national standing , inde- 
ideift of each other, and are not the 
atures of aeach other. Had Mr. 
x passed throagh parliament, and 
d that,the person alluded to claimed 
‘he ground of the nation, Mr. Pitt 
't t%en have contended (what fie 
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callejl) the right of the parliament 
against the right of the nation. 

By the appearance which the contest 
made, Mr. Fox took the hereditary 
ground,and Mr. Pitt the parliamentary 
ground ; but the fact is, they both 
took hereditary ground, ;fnd Mr. Pitt 
took the worse of the two. 

What is called the parliament is 
made up of two Houses, one of which 
is more hereditary, and more beyond 
i the eontroul of a nation than what 
the Crown (as it is called) is supposed 
to be. It is tin hereditary aristocracy, 
assuming and asserting^ indefeasible, 
irrevocable rights and authority, 
wholly independent of the nation. 
’Where, then, was the.merited pop.vA 
kfrity of exalting this h e re d i t a rye. Cnve r 
over another hereditary »power less 
independent of the nation than what 
itself assumed to be, and of absorbing 
the rights of the nation into a House 
over which it Ijas neither election nor 
eontroul ? 

'Phe general impulse of the nation 
was right; but it acted vyithout’relTec- 
tion. It approved the opposition 
.made to the right set up by Mr. Fox, 
without perceiving that Mr. Pitt was 
supporting*anoth<Jr indefeasible right 
more remote from the nation fit oppo¬ 
sition to it. 

With respec? to the House of 
Commons, it is .elected but by a 
small part at' the natioy ; bp« were 
the election as universal as taxation, 
which it ought to be, it wpuld still be 
only the organ of the nation, and 
cannot possess inherent rights. When 
the National Assembly of France 
• resolves a mattor, the, resolve is 
made in right, of the nation ; but Mr. 
Pitt, tyi all national questions, so 
far as they refer to the’House of 
Commons, absorbs the rights *>f the, 
nation into* the organ, and makes the, 
organ into a nation, and the nation 
itself into a cypher. , 

In a few words, the quesfion.on 
the Regency was a question <jf a 
million a-year, yhich i 4 s appropriated 
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to the executive department; . and 
Mr. Pitt could not possess himself of 
any management of this sum, without 
setting up the supremacy of parlia¬ 
ment ; and when this was accom¬ 
plished, it v^as indifferent who should 
be Regent, as he must be Regent at 
his own cost. Among the curicfsities 
which this contentious debate afforded, 
was that of making the Great Seal 
into a King, the affixing of which to 
an act was to be royal authority. If, 
therefore, Royal Authority is a Great 
Seal, it consequently is in itself 
nothing ; and a good constitution 
would he of infinitely more value to 
the nation than what the three ( 
nwfninal powess, as they now stand, 
are vfgrith. , 

The continual use of the word Con¬ 
stitution in the English Parliament 
shews Jhere is none ; and that the 
whole is merely a form of govern¬ 
ment without a constitutiqn, and con¬ 
stituting itself with what powers it 
pluses. If'there were a constitution 
it certainly cculd' be referred to ; and 
the debate on any constitutional point 
would terminate by producing the 
constitution. One member says tfiis 
is constitution, and' another says that 
is constitution—t,o-day it is one thing, 
and to - morrow something else— 
while,,the maintaining of the debate 
proves there is none. Constitution is 
novt the cant word of- parliament, 
tuning itself to the ear of the nation. 
Formerly if* was the universal supre¬ 
macy of parliament —the omnipotence 
of parliament: but since the progress 
of Liberty in France, those phrases 
have a despotic harshness in dieir 
note; and the English Parliament 
have catched the 'fashion from the 
National Assembly, but without the 
- Substance, of speaking of (Ionstitutrim. 
v- As the present generation of people 
Jin England did not make the govern¬ 
ment, they -are not accountable for 
any,, of its defects ; but, that sooner 
or ’atev, it must come into their 
hands to undergo constitutional 


reformation, is as certain as that the 
s 5 me thing has happened in France. 

If France, with a r^enue of nearly 
twenty-four millions sterling, with an ’ 
extent of rich and fertile country 
,above four times larger than England, •. t 
with a population of twenty-four' 
million* of inhabitants to supnort 
taxation, with upwards of ninety 
millions sterling of gold and sflver 
circulating in the nation, and with a 
, debt less than the present debt of 
England—still found it necessary, 
from whatever cause, to come to a 
settlement of its affairs, it so'lves the, 
problem of funding for both countrig?. 

It is out of the question to say how 
long what is called the English ccfn- 
stitution has lasted, and to argue 
from thence how long ft is t <5 last; 
the question is, how long can the 
funcfmg system last? It i,? a .thing 
but of modern invention, and has not 
yet continued beyond the life of a 
'man; yet in that short space it has 
so far accumulated, that, together 
with the current expences, it require# 
an amount of taxes at least equal to 
the whole landed rental of thq nation 
in acres to defray the annual expendi¬ 
ture. That a government could not 
have always gone on by the same 
system which has been followed for 
the j,ast seventy years, must be 
evident to every man ; and for tjae 
same reason it cannot always gj on. 

The funding system is not money ; 
neither is it, properly speaking, 
credit. IV, in effect, creates upon 
paper the sum which it appears to 
borrow, and lavs on a tax to keep 
/he imaginary capital alive Dy, 'In¬ 
payment of interest and sends t u 
annuity to market, to be sold f. 
paper already in circulation. If arV 
credit is given, it is to the dispositio, 
of the people tcopay the tax, and no 
to the government, which lays.it on 
When this disposition expires, wha 
is supposed to be the c-edit o 
government expires with it. v Th 
instance of France under the forme 
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government, shews that it is impos¬ 
sible to compel tfie payment of taxes 
•by force, when*a whple nation is 
determined to take its stand upon 
.tfiat ground. . 

• Mr. Burke, in his review of the’ 
finances*of France, states the quantity 
of gold and silver in France, about 
eighty-eight millions sterling. ^n 
doing this, he has, 1 presume, 
divided by the difference of exchange, 
instead of the standard of twenty- 
four* livres to a pound sterling ; for 
M. Neckar’s statement, from which 
‘Mr. Burke’s is taken, is tw 9 thousand 
tiSo hundred millions of livres , which 
is dip wards of ninety-one millions and 
a half sterling. 

M. .Neckar in France, and Mr. 
George Chalmers of the Office of 
Trade'nmd Plantation in England, of 
which LoPd Hawkesbury is president, 
published nearly about the same 
time (1 y86) an account of the quantity J 
of money in each nation, from the 
returns of the Mint of each nation. 
Mr. Chalmers, from the returns of the 
English nt at the Tower of London, 
states ’the quantity of money in 
England, including Scotland and 
Ireland, to be twenty millions ster¬ 
ling.’ . * 

M. Neckar’ says that the amount 
'of money in France, re-coined ‘from 
th&jokl coin which was .called in, was 
two thousand five hundred millions, 
of. livreri (upwards of one hundred 
and fora-* millions sterling} ; and, 
lifter deducting for waste, and what 
may he in the West Judies and other 
pos.^iblo circumstances, states the 
tulation quantity at home to be 1 
wlety-one millions and a half sterliag; 
1V/1 takipg it as Mr. Burke has put it, 
is sixty-eight millions more than 
ic national quantity hi England. 

•That the quantity of money in 

• <n 

' See “Estimate of the Comparative 
rength flf Great Britain," by G. Chalmers. 
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Franbe cannot be under this sum, 
may at once be seen from the state of 
the French Revenue, without referring 
to the records of the French Mint for 
proofs. The revenue of France, prior 
to the revolution, was neftrly twenty- 
four millions sterling ; and as paper 
had then no existence in France the 
whole revenue was collected in gold 
and silver ; and it, would have been 
impossible to have collected such a 
’quantity of revenue upon a less 
national quantity than M. Neckar has 
stated. Before the establishment of 
paper in England, the revenue was 
about a fourth part of the national 
•amount of gold and silver, as may b rt 
kgown by referring to the revenue 
priob to King William , and the 
quantity of money stated to be in 
the nation at that time, which was 
nearly as much as it is now. * 

It can be o£ no real service to a 
nation, to Impose upon itself, or to 
permit itself to be imposed upon ; 
but the prejudices qf some, aifd Lire 
imposition of others, have always 
represented France as a nation 
possessing but little money—whereas 
the quantity is n*>l only more than 
four times what the quantity js in 
England, but is considerably greater 
on a proportion of numbers. To 
account for this .deficiency oh the 
part of Eqgland, some reference 
should be had to’the English system 
of funding. It operates to multiply 
paper, and to substitute’ it in the 
room of money, in various shapes; 
and the tnore paper is multiplied, the 
.mortj opportunities are a offered to 
export the specie ; apd it adrtiits of 
a possibility (by expending it to small 
notes) of increasing paper rill thepe is 
no money left. , . 

I know this is not a pleasant subject 
to English readers; but the matters I 
am going to mention, at;e so impor-’ 
tant in themselves, as to require th» 
attention of men interested in, mch?ey 
transactions of-, a public nature. 
There is a ciroimstance stated by 
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M. Ncckar, in his treatise on* the 
administration of the finances, which 
has never been attended to in 
England, but which forms the only 
basis whereon to estimate the quantity 
of money ‘(gold and silver) which 
ought to be in every natiqn in 
Europe, to preserve a relative propor¬ 
tion with other nations. 

Lisbon and Cadi/, are the two ports 
into which gold and silver (money) 
from South America arc imported, 
and which afterwards divide and 
spread themselves over Europe by 
means of commerce, and increase the 
quantity of money in all parts of 
L^trope. If, therefore, the amount of 
the’v<ynual importation into Europe 
can be knawn, and the relative pro¬ 
portion of the foreign commerce of the 
several nations by which it can be 
distributed can be ascertained, they 
give a rule sufficiently true, to ascer¬ 
tain the quantity of money which 
ought to be found in any nation, at 
;lny given tirpe. t 

M. Neckar shows from the registers 
of Lisbon and Cadiz, that the impor¬ 
tation of gold and silver into Europe, 
is five millions sterling annually. He 
has nob taken it on a single year, but 
on an average Of fifteen succeeding 
years, from 1763 to 11 1777, both in¬ 
clusive ; in which time the amount 
wax, ope thousand eight hundred 
million livres, which is seventy-live 
millions sterling.' 


gentlemen at the Exchange would 
allow) the proportion which Britain 
should drhw by commerce of this sum,* 
to keep herself on a proportion with 
the rest of Europe, would be also a, 
"sixth part, which is sixty millions'" 
sterling; and if the same allowance 
for waste an,d accident be made for 
ly.igland which M. Neckar makes' for 
France, the quantity remaining after 
these deductions would be fifty-two 
" millions ; and this sum ought to have 
been in the nation (at the time J Mr. 
Chalmers published), in addition to 
the sum Which was in the nation at 
the commencement of the Hanover 
succession, and to have made in Fie 
whole at least sixty-six millions 
sterling ; instead of which there were 
but twenty millions, which is, forty- 
six *millions below its proportionate 
quantity. 

As the quantity of gold and silver 
k imported into Lisbon and Cadiz is 
more exactly ascertained than that of 
anycommodityimported into England, 
and as the quantity of money coined 
at the Tower of London is still more 
positively known, the leading facts 
do not admit of controversy. Either, 
therefore, the commerce of England 
is unproductive of profit, or the gold 
and silver which it brings in leak 
continually away by unseen means at* 
the average .rate of about .-.tlvee- 
quarters of ;r million a year, which, in 
the course of seventy-two' r . yea r s, 


From the commencement of the 
Hanover succession in 1714 to the 
time Mr. Chalmers published is 
seventy-twq years/, and the quantity 
imported into Europe, in that time, 
would be three hundred and sixty 
millions sterling. 

If the foreign commerce of Great 
, Britain be .stated at a sixth part of 
what the whole foreign commerce of 
Europe amounts to (which is probably 
ail inferior estimation to what the 


' “Administration o'f the 
France, " vol. iii. -Author.* 


accounts for the deficiency atjd its 
absence is supplied by paper.' 

1 Whether the English conunett'e 'does, 
not bring in money, or whether the govern¬ 
ment sends it out after it is brought in, is u 
matter which the parties concerned can 
best explain ; but that the deficiency exists, 
is not in the power of either to disprove. 
While Dr. Price, Mi-. Eden (now Ar Island;, 
Mr. Chalmers, and others, were debating 
whether the quantity of mcMev in England 
was greater or less t Iasi at the revolution, 
the circumstance was not adverted to, that 
since the revolution, there cannot nave been 
le,ss than four hundred millions ^.sterling 
imported into Europe ; and therefore, the 
quantity in England ought at least to be four 
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The revolution of France is attended 
with many nov^l circumstances, not 
only in the political sphere, but in the 
'circle of money transactions. Among 
others, it shews tlfat a government 
may bg in a state of insolvency and a 
nation rich. So far as the fact is 
confined to the late ‘government of 
France, it wa* insolvent ; because the 
nation would no longer support its 
extravagance, and therefore it could 1 
no # longer Support itself but with 
respect^ to the nation all the means 
existed. A government may be said 
ta> be insolvent every time it applies 
to the nation to discharge its arrears.-' 
The insolvency of the late government 
of France and the present government 
of England differed in no other 
respett than as the disposition oj the 
people differ. The people of France 
refused their aid to the old govern¬ 
ment : and the people of England 
submit to taxation without enquiry* 

‘limes greater than it was at the revolution, 
to he on a" proportion with Europe. What 
England is now doing hy paper, is what she 
would have been able to have done hy solid 
inuuey, if gold and silver had come into the 
nation in the proportion it ought, or hail not 
been sent out ; and she is endeavouring to 
restore by paper, tfte balance sue has lost 
by money. It is certain, that the gold ami 
silver which arrive annually in the register- 
shins to Spain and Portugal, do not remain 
in fhotle countries. Taking ll»p value half ii^ 
gold and half in silver, it is .about four 
hundred'tivjs annually ; and from the number 
of ships and galloons employed,in the triple 
of bringing those metals from South America 
to Po-tugal anil Spain, the quantity suff¬ 
iciently proves itself, without referring to I hq 
registers. ' 

In the situation England now is, it is 
.possible she can increase in money, 
tv .gh taxes not only lessen the property of 
individuals, but they lessen also the 
Voney-rapital of a nation, by inducing 
snuggling, which can oqjy be carried on by 
jold and silver. Hy the politics which the 
British Government have carried on with the 
inland Powers of (Vormany and the Con- 
Snent, iU has made an enemy of all the 
Maritime powers, and is therefore obliged 
l keel ,-up a large navy ; but though file 
»#y is built in England, the naval stores 
tvst be purchased from abroad, and that 
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What is called the Crown in England 
has been insolvent several times ; the 
last of which, publicly known, was in 
May, 1777, when it applied to the 
nation to discharge *> upwards of 
jQGqo ,000 private debts, which other¬ 
wise it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Burke, and all those who were un¬ 
acquainted with tlie affairs of Franco, 
lo confound the French nation with 
the French government. The French 
nation, in effect, endeavoured to 
render the late government insolvent 
for the purpose of taking government 
into its own hands : and it reservid 
its means for the support of the new 
government. , In a coun'ry df such 
vast extent and population as France 
the natural means cannot be wanting ; 
and the political means appear the 
instant the nation is disposed to 
permit thefn. 3 When Mr. Burke, in a 
speech last winter in the British 

o • • 
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from countries where the greatest part must 
be paid for in gold ami silver. Some 
fallacious rumours have been set afloat in 
England to induce a helief of money, and, 
;imon^ othci*>, that ?>f the French refugees 
bringing great quantities. Thd it lea is 
ridiculous. The geneiAl part of the money 
in France is si Iyer; and it would lake 
upwards of twenty of the largest broad 
wheel waggons, with ten horsis* each,* to 
remove one million .sterling of silver, ols it 
then to he supposed, that a few people 
fleeing on horse back, or in post-chaises, in 
a secret manner, anil having the French 
Custom House top.iss, and the sea to cros*, 
could bring even a sufficiency for their own 
expences ? 

When millions of money arc spoken of, it 
should be recollected, that such *jnms can 
only accumulate in ft - country hy slow 
degrees, and a long procession of time. 
The most r rugal system that Eflgland could 
now adopt, would not recover, in a century, 
the balance she has lost in money since the' 
commencement of the Hanover succession ) 
She is seventy millions behind France*/ and 
she must be in some considerable proportion* 
behind every country in Europe, bec/iusc the 
returns of the English Mint do not sheAV an 
increase of money, while Jbe registers of 
Lisbon and Cadiv shew an European 
increase of between three and four hundred 
millions sterling.— Author .* 
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parliament, cast his eyes over the map 
of Europe , and saw a chasm that once 
was France , he talked like a dreamer 
of dreams. The same natural France 
existed as before, and all the natural 
means existed with it. The only 
chasm was that which the extinction 
of despotism had left, and which was 
to be filled up with a constitution 
more formidable in resources than the 
power which had expired. 

Although the French nation ren¬ 
dered the late government insolvent, 
it did not permit the insolvency to 
act towards the creditors ; and the 
creditors, considering the nation as 
the Teel pay-master, and the govern¬ 
ment ottly as the agent,, rested them¬ 
selves on the nation, in preference to 
the government. This appears greatly 
to disturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent 
is fatal to the policy by which govern¬ 
ments have supposed themselves 
secure. They have contracted debts, 
wivl^ ;s view of attaching what is 
called tho monied interest of a nation 
to their support ; but the example in 
France shews that the permanent 
security of the creditor is in the 
nation, Mid not in the government ; 
and that in all possible revolutions 
that may happen in governments, the 
means are always with the nation, 
and, the nation always in existence. 
Mr. Burke argues that the creditors 
ought to have abided the fate of the 
governmenf'which they trusted ; but 
the National Assembly considered 
them as the creditors of the nation, 
and not of the government—of the 
master,' and not of the steward. 

Notwithstanding the'late govern¬ 
ment could- not discnarge thg current 
expences, the present government has 
jiaid off a great part of the capital. 
This has been accomplished by two 
'fneans; the one by lessening the 
expences ot- government, and the 
othl'r by the sale of the monastic and 
ecclesiastical landed estates. The 
devotees and - penitent debauchees, 
extortioners and misers of former 


days, to ensure themselves a better 
world that) that wh^ch they were 
about to leaVe, had bequeathed 
immense property in trust to the 
priesthood, for pious uses; and the 
priesthood kept it for themselves. 
The National Assembly has ordered it 
to be sold for the good of the whole 
nation, and the priesthood to be 
decently provided (or.* 

In consequence of the revolution, 
the annual interest of the debt of 
France will be reduced at least six 
millions sterling, by paying off up¬ 
wards of one hundred millions of the 
capital ; which, with lessening the 
former expences of government at 
least three millions, will place France 
in a situation worthy the imitation of 
Furope.* 

Upon a whole review of thf subject, 
how vast is the contrast ! While 
Mr. Burke has been talking of a 
general bankruptcy in France, the 
National Assembly has been paying 
off the capital of its debt ; and while 
taxes have increased near a million a 
year in Iingland, they have lqwered 
several millions a year in France. 
Not a word has either Mr. Burke or 
Mr. Pitt c said about the French affairs, 
or the state of the French finances, in 
the present session of parliament. 
The subject begins to be too we,II 
understood,gtnd imposition ser\ es no 
longer. 

There is a general enigma, running 
through t"ne whole of Mr. Burke’s 
book. He writes in a rage against 
the National Assembly ; but what is 
he enraged about ? If his assertions 
were as true as they are groundless, 
and that France, by her revolution, 
had annihilated her power, and 
become what he calls a chasm, it 
might excite thogrief of a Frenchman 
(considering himself at' a national 
man), and provoke his rage 'against 
the National Assembly ; hut why 
should it excite the rage of Mr. 
Burke ? Alas ! it is not the nation, of 
France that Mr. Burke means, but 
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the Court ; and every Court *In 1 
Europe, dreadiAg the same fate, is in 
mourning. Herwrites# neither in the 
character of a Frenchman nor an 
Englishman, but in the fawning 
character of that creature known in 
all couhtries, and a friend to^none, a 
Courtier. Whether it> be the Court 
of Versailles, or the Court of ♦it. 
James, or of Carlson House, or the 
Court in expectation, signifies not ; a 
for the caterpillar principle of all i 
coiffts and courtiers are alike. They 


ft 

form a common policy throughout 
Europe, detached and separate from 
the interest of nations ; and while 
they appear to quarrel, they agree to 
plunder. Nothing ca* be more 
terrible to a court or courtier than 
the revolution of France. That which 
is a blessing to nations is bitterness 
to them : and as their existence 
depends on the duplicity of a country, 
they tremble at the approach of 
principles, and dread the precedent 
that threatens their overthrow. 


CONCLUSION. 

Reason and Ignorance, the opposite 1 On the contrary, government, in a 
to eaefi other, influence the great Hulls* well-constituted republic, requires no 
of mankind. 1 f either of these can be belief from man jjeyond whwt-liis 
sendened sufficiently extensive in a reason can give. Ife sees the 
country, *the machinery of govern- rationale of the whole system, its 
ment goes easily on. Reason obeys ’oijgin and its operation; and as it 
itself; and Ignorance submits to what- is best supported when best under- 
ever is dictated to it. ; stood, the human faculties act, with 

The two modes of government! boldness, and acquire under this form 
which prevail in The world, are, first, j of government gigantic manliness, 
government by election and rep re sen* j As, therefore, each of those*forms 

ti^ion ; seanut/v, government by here- acts on a different base, the # one 
ditilrj* succession. The former is j moving freely by the aid of •reason, 
generayy known by the name of* the other by ignorance, we have "next 
republic^;# the latter by # that, of j to consider, what it is'that gives 
monarchy and aristocracy. * , • i motion to that species of government 

Thyse two distinct and opposite which is*callcd mixed government, or, 
fornjs erect themsefves on the two as it is sometimes ludicrously stiled, 
ftiistkicf and opposite bases of Reason** a government of this, that *and i' other, 
ind Ignorancij. As the exercis^'of The moving powei* in this species 
^government requires talents and of government is bf necessity corrup¬ 
tibilities, and as talents and abilities tion. However imperfect eject ion 
: Jcannot have hereditary descent, it is and representation may IJe in mixed 
evident that hereditary succession governments, they still give exenci.se 
re’quices a bofief from man to which to a greater portion of reason than is* 
his- rea*tor\ canrlht subscribe, and convenient to the hereditary part ; and 
which arm only be established upon ■ therefore it becomes necessary to'Buy 
his ignorance ; and,the more ignorajit ! the reftson up. A mixdU ffovernrtient 
ant# cotfrtry is, the better it is fitted is an imperfect Everything, cementing 
foe this sp.ecies of government. i and soldering the discordant narts 
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together by corruption, to act as a 
whole. Mr. Burke appears highly 
disgusted that France, since she had 
resolved on a revolution, did not. 
adopt what jie calls “A British Con¬ 
stitution ”; and the regretful manner 
in which he expresses himself or this 
occasion, implies q suspicion that the 
British Constitution needed some¬ 
thing to keep its defects in counte¬ 
nance. 

In mixed governments there is no 
responsibility : the parts cover each 
other till responsibility is lost ; and 
the corruption which moves the 
machine, contrives at the same time 
its.own escape.. When it is laid down 
as a yi.axim, that a King can do ^ no 
wrong, it places him "in a state of 
similar security with that of idiots and 
persons insane, and responsibility is 
out of the question with respect to 
himself. It then desomtpi upon the 
minister, who shelters himself under 
a majority in parliament, which by 
places, pensions} and corruption, he 
can always command ; and that 
majority justifies itself by the same 
authority with which it protects the 
minister. In this * rotatory motion, 
responsibility is fhrown off from the 
parts, and from the whole. 

Wpen there is part in a govern¬ 
ment which can >'do no wrong, it 
impfiieSnthah it does nothing ; and is 
only, the machine of another power, 
by whose advice and direction it acts. 
What is supposed to be the King in 
the mixed governments, is the cabinet; 
and as the cabinet is always a part 
of the, parliament,''and the members' 
justifying in one character what they 
advise and act in another, a mixed 
government becomes a "continual 
enigrrfa ; entailing upon ^a country, 
by the quantity of corruption neces¬ 
sary to solder the parts, the expence 
of supporting all the forms of govern- 
mept at once, and finally resolving 
intq, a goserrment by committee ; in 
which the acjviserS;.the actors, the 
approvers, the justifiers, .the persons 
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responsible, and the persons not 
responsible, are the same persons. 

By this' pantomimhal contrivance, 
and change of scene and character, 
Jhe parts help , each other out in 
matters which neither of them singly 
would qysume to act. When'money 
is to be obtained, the mass of variety 
apparently dissolves, and a profu¬ 
sion of parliamentary praises passes 
c between the parts. Each admires 
with astonishment, the wisdom, the 
liberality, and disinterestedness of the 
other ; and all of them breathe a pity¬ 
ing sigh at the burdens of the nation. 

But in a well-constituted republic, 
nothing of this soldering, praising, 
and pitying, can take place; the 
representation being eq„al through¬ 
out the country, and compleat in 
itsell, however it may be arrhnged 
into legislative and executive, they 
have all one and the same natural 
■ source. The parts are not foreigners 
to each other, like democracy, aris¬ 
tocracy, and monarchy. As there are 
no discordant distinctions, there is 
nothing to corrupt by compromise, 
nor confound by contrivance. " Public 
measures appeal of themselves to the 
understanding of the nation, and rest¬ 
ing on their own merits, disown any 
flattering applications to vanity. The 
continual whine of lamenting the’ 
burden of taxes, however successfully 
it may be practised in mixed govern¬ 
ments, is inconsistent with tl?e sense 
ai,i,d spirit of a republic. If daxes are 
necessary, they are of course advan¬ 
tageous, but if they require an ap r ology,- 
1 v the apology itself implies an impeach,, 
ment. Why, then, is man imposed 
upbn, or why does h6 impose upon 
himself? 

When men are spoken of as Kings 
and subjects, o,r when government Is 
mentioned under the distinct or com¬ 
bined heads of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, what is it 'that reason¬ 
ing man is to understand by the terms? 
It there really existed in tlri world 
two or more distinct and separate 
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elements of hflman powet, we should 
then see the several origins to wlfich 
those terms wolld descriptively apply ; 
but as there isHout ontf species of man, 
•there can be but one element of human . 
power, and that element is man him¬ 
self. „ Monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, are but creatures of 
invagination ; and a thousand such 
may be contrived as well as threes 
_»_ 

j’Yom the revolutions of America 
and France, and the symptoms that 
have appeared in other gountries, it 
vs evident that the opinion of the 
jvorld is changed with respect teg 
systems of government, and that 
revolutions, are not within the com¬ 
pass of political calculations. The 
progress of time and circumstances, 
which men assign to the accom¬ 
plishment of great changes, is too 
meclymical to measure the force of 
the mind, and the rapidity of reflec¬ 
tion, by which revolutions are gene¬ 
rated': All the old governments have 
received* a shock from those that 
already appear, and which were once* 
more improbable, and are a greater 
subject of wonder, than a general 
revolution • in Europe wpuld be 
now.* ’ 

When we survey the wretched con¬ 
dition of man, under the monarchical 
and Tiereditary systems o^government, 
dragged from his home by one powef, 
or drivgb by another, and impoverished 
by taxes more than by ^bnemjpr, it 
becomes evident, that those systems 
ar« bjid, and that a*general revolution 
in 'the principle and construction pf 
governments, is necessary. 

What is government more than the 
management of the affairs of a nation ? 

, It is jiot, and from its nature cannot 
be, the property of aftiy particular man 
or family, bfit of the whole community, 
at whose«expencfc it is supported; and 
though by force and contrivance it has 
been.usurpcd into.an inheritance,,the 
usurpation cannot alter the right of 


things. Sovereignty, as a matter of 
right, appertains to the nation only, 
and not to any individual ; and a 
nation has at all times an inherent, 
indefeasible right to abolish any form 
of government it finds # inconvenient, 
and to establish such as accords with 
its interest, disposition, and happiness. 
The romantic and barbarous distinc¬ 
tion of me/n into Kings and subjects, 
though it may sait the conditions of 
courtiers, cannot that of citizens; and 
is exploded by the principle upon which 
governments are now founded. Every 
citizen is a member of tfie sovereignty, 
and, as such, can acknowledge no 
personal subjection : and his obedience 
can be only to the laws. 

* 4 When men think of vthat govern¬ 
ment is, they must necessarily suppose 
it to possess a knowledge of all the 
objects and matters upon jvhich its 
authority is to be exercised. In this 
view of government, the republican 
system, as established by America and 
France, operates to embrace t he w hole 
of a nation ; and tlfc knowledge neces¬ 
sary to the interest of all the parts, is 
to be found in the centre, which the 
parts by representation form ; but the 
old governments*are on a construction 
that excludes knowledge as Well as 
happiness ; government by monks, 
who knew nothing of thg world 
beyond the walks of a convent, is 
as consistent .as gewernsterft by 
kings. 

What were formerly sailed revolu¬ 
tions, were little more than a change 
of pergons, or an alteration of local 
circumstances. They rose and fell 
lik£ things of coifrse, anol hacj nothing 
in their existence er their fate that 
could* influence beyond the spot that 
produced them. But what wa now 
see in th$ world, from the revolution# 
of America and France,'are a renov»- 
"tion of the natural order of things, ,a 
system of principles afi universal as 
truth and the existence of man, and 
combining moral with* political happi¬ 
ness and national prosperity. 
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“I. Men are born, and always fort- 
tinue, free and equal in respect of their 
rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, 
can be founded only on public utility. 

“If. The end of all political associa¬ 
tions is the preservation of the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of man; 
and these rights are liberty, property, 
security, and resistance of oppression. 

“III. The. nation is essentially the 
source, of all sovereignty; nor can any 
INDIVIDUAL, or ANY HODY OF MKN, be 
entitled to any authority which is not 
expressly derived from it. ” 

In these principles there is nothing 
to throw a nation into confusion by 
inflaming ambition. They are calcu¬ 
lated ,to call forth wisdom and 
abilities', and to exercise- them for t'he 
public good, and not for the emolu¬ 
ment or aggrandisement of particular 
descriptions of men or families. 
Monarchical sovereignty, the enemy 
of mankind, and the source of misery, 
is abolished ; and the sovereignty 
its’filf'is restored rfo its natural and 
original place, the nation. Were this 
the case throughout Europe, the 
cause of wars would be taken away. ’ 

It is attributed to Henry the Fourth 
of Fraode, a man of enlarged and 
benevolent heart, (hat he proposed, 
about the year i(m>,' a plan for 
abolishing war in Europe : the plan 
consirted in constituting ap European 
Congress, or as the French authors 
stile it, a l\achic Republic, by appoint¬ 
ing delegates from the several nations 
who were to act as a court of arbitra¬ 
tion in any disputes that might arise 
between natipn and ration. 

Had s'uch a pltjn been adopted at 
the time it was proposed, the tares of 
England and France, as two of the 
parties, .would have been at least ten 
millions sterling annually '’to each 
natiori less than they were at the « 
commencement of the French revolu¬ 
tion. ' 

To 'conceive a cause why such a 
plan has not been adopted (and that 
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| instead of a congress for the parpose 
of 'preventing war, it has been called 
only to terminate a wJlr, after a fruit¬ 
less expenfce oft several years), it will 

; be necessary to consider the interest 
qf governments as a distinct interest 
to that of nations. 

Whatever is the cause of tax*es to a 
nation, becomes also the means of 
revenue to government. Every war 
terminates with an addition of taxes, 
and consequently with an addition of 
revenue ; and in any event of wars, 
in the manner they are now com¬ 
menced and concluded, the "power 
and interest of governments are 
increased. War, therefore, front its 
productiveness, as it easily furnisher 
the pretence of necessity for taxes 
and appointments to places and 
offices, becomes a principal part of 
the system of old governments ; and 
to establish any mode to abolish war, 
however advantageous it might be to 
nations, would be to take front’such 
government the most lucrative of its 
branches. The frivolous matters upon 
which war is made shew tlu; dispo¬ 
sition and avidity of governments to 
uphold the system of war, and betray 
the motives upon which they act. 

Why are not republics plunged 
into war, but because the nature of 
their government does not admit of 
an interest distinct from that of the 
nation? Even Holland, though- an 
ill-constructed republic, and with a 
commerce extending over th.e World, 
existed nearly a century without war; 
and me instant the form of govern¬ 
ment was changed In France the repub¬ 
lican principles of peace and dorf.estic 
prosperity and (.economy arose with 
the new government ; and the same 
consequences would follow the cause 
in other nations. 

As war is the .system of govern¬ 
ment on the old construction, the 
animosity which nat : ms reciprocally 
entertain is nothing more than what 
the policy of their governments excite 
to keep up the spirit of the system. 
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Eacff government accuses the other 
of perfidy, intrigue, and ambition* as 
a means of heating the imagination of 
their respective nations, add incensing 
.them to hostilities.. Man is not the; 
enemy of man, but through the 
medium of a false system ol govern¬ 
ment.’ Instead, therefore, of exclaim-1 
ing against the ambition of Kings, 
tlfe exclamation should he dirtied 
against the principle of such govern¬ 
ments ; and instead ol seeking to 
reform the, individual, the wisdom 5l 
atiation should apply itsell to relorm 
*he syMem. 

Whether the forms anti maxims of 
■governments which are still in prac¬ 
tice were adapted to the condition oT 
the world at the period they were 
estifblished is not in this case the 
question. The older they are the less 
correspondence can they havfc with 
the present state of things. Time, 
and change of circumstances and 
opinions, have the same progressive 
effect in rendering modes of govern- 
, meitf obsolete as they have upon 
customs and manners. Agriculture, i 
commerce, manufactures, and tin*' 
tranquil arts, by which the prosperity 
of nations is best promoted, require a 
different system of government, and j 


a different species of knowledge to 
direct its operations, to what might 
have been required in the former con¬ 
dition of the world. 

And it is not difficult to perceive, 
from the enlightened state of man¬ 
kind, that hereditary*governments 
arCjverging to their decline, and that 
revolutions on the broad basis of 
national sovereignty and government 
bv representation, are making their 
way in Europe, it would be an act of 
wisdom to anticipate their approach, 
and produce revolutions by reason 
and accommodation^ rather than 
commit them to the issue of convul¬ 
sions. 

From what we now see, nothing of 
.reform in the political world ought to 
bt held improbable, lyi^an age of 
revolutions, in which everything may 
be looked for. The intrigue of 
Courts, by which the syslefn of war 
is kept un, ijiay provoke a confedera¬ 
tion of nations to abolish it; and a 
European Congress to patronize the 
progress of free, government? find 
promote the civilization of nations 
with each other, is an event nearer in 
probability than once were the revo¬ 
lutions wd alliance of France and 
America. 




PART II. . 

COMBINING PRINCIPLE. AND PRACTICE. 


TO M. OK I,A KAYKTTK. 


After an acquaintance of nearly 
• fifteen years in difficult situations in 
America, and various consultations in 
Iyirope, 1 feel a pleasure in presenting 
to you this small treatise in gratitude 
for your services to my beloved 
America, and as a testimonv of niv 


Ji for the virtues, public and 
private, which 1 know you to possess. 

The only point upon which I could 
ever discover that we differed was 
not as to principles of government? 
but as to time. For my own part 1 
«hink*it equally as injurious to qood 
principle? to permit them to linger, as 
to pu*h them on too fast. That 
which vou suppose accomplishable in 
fourteen or fifteen years 1 may believe 
practicable in a much shortef period. 
Mankind, as it 'appears to me, are 
always ripe enough to understand 
tkeir true interest, provided it be 
presented clearly to* Hieir under- 
stxndiyiy, and that hi a manner not U? 
cfeate ijjfcpicion b\ anything like self- 
design, nor offend by assftmiim'^oo 
mucl*. Where we would wish to 
reform we must not'reproach. 

* When the American revolution wa,s* 
Jstablished I,felt a disposition to sit 
* l scrcnelv down and enjov the calm* It 
'*did not appear to me that any object 


could afterwards arise qreat enough 
to make me quit tranquillity and leel 
as I had felt above. Hut when prin- 
t ciple, and not place, is the energetic 
cause ol action, a until, I find, is 
dv^rywhere the same. 

1 am now ollce more \.f the public 
world ; and as I have not a riqht to 
contemplate on so many vears ol 
remaining life as you have, 1 have 
resobed tg labour as fast as I can; 
and as I am anxious for your aid and 
your company, I wish you to hasten 
your principles and ?neiilake nnT 
If you make a campaign the ensuing 
•sjirinq, which it is most probable there 
will be no occasion lor, I will come 
and join ytui. Stiould the campaign 
commence, I hope ij will ternlinate in 
the extinction of German despotism, 
and in establishing the freedom of all 
•Germany. When* France shall be 
surrounded with,revolutions # nhe* will 
be in peace and safety, and her taxes, 
as well as those of Germany, will 
consequently become less. 

Vour sincere, 

» Affectvnate Friend, 

. THOMAS PAINE. 

• • 

LonixVn, Feb . <), i / 1 ) 2 ' 
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When I bcj^an the chapter entitled the* 
Conclusion in the former part of the 
Rights oe Man, published last year, 
it was my intention to have extended 
it to a greater length ; but in casting 
the whole matter ; n my mind which 
I wish to add, I found that it must 
either make the work too bulky, or 
contract my plan too much. I there¬ 
fore brought, it to a close as soon as 
the subject would admit, and reserved 
what I had further to say to another 
opportunity. 

Sey.ejal other reasons contributed 
to produc. this determination. I 
wished to know the manner in which 
a work, written in a style of thinking 
and expression different from what 
had been customary in England, 
would be received before I proceeded 
farther. A great field was opening ! 
to tne view pf mankind by means of 
the French Revolution. Mr. Burke’s 
outrageous opposition thereto brought 
the controversy into England. . le 
attacked principles which he knew 
(fronv Information) 1 would contest 
with him, because they are principles 
1 believe to be good, and which 1 
have contributed ,to establish, and 
con.eiv; myself bound, to defend. 
Had he not urged the controversy, 

I had most probably been a silent I 
man. 

Another reason for deferring the 
remainder of the work was, that 
Mr. Murky promsed in his first 
publication to 'enew the subject at 
another opportunity, and to make a 
comparison of what he called the 
English and French constitutions. I 
therefore held myself in reserve for 
him. He has published two works 
since, without doing this : which he 
certainly would not have omitted, 
had the comparison been in his 
favour. 


<ACE. 

In his last work, his “Appeal froin 
\ the new to the old Whigs," he has 
quoted about ten pages from the 
Rights' of Man, and having given 
hiynself the trouble of doing this, says 
he shall “ not attempt in the smallest 
degree to refute them,” meaning the 
principles therein contained. 1 am 
enough acquainted with Mr. Bur! e to 
know that he would if he you'd. But 
instead of* contesting them, he imme¬ 
diately after consoles himself with 
saying that “ he has done his part ” 
lie has not done his part. He has 
not performed his promise of ;■ com¬ 
parison of constitutions. He started 
the 'controversy, he gave the chal¬ 
lenge, and has lied from it ; and he is 
now a ease in point with his own 
opinion that “ the age of chiiu/ry is 
gone ! ” 

The title as well as the substance 
of his last work, his "Appeal," is his 
condemnation. Principles must stand 
on their own merits, and if tney tire 
good they certainly will. To put 
them under the shelter of other men’s 
authority, as Mr. Burke has done, 
serves to bring them into suspicion. 
Mr. Burke is not very fond of dividing 
his honours, but in this case he is 
artfully dividing the disgrace. 

But who are those to whom Mr. 
Burke hie made his appeal . A set 
of childish thinkers, and half-way 
politicians born in the last century, 
men who went no farther wi.h any 
principle than as it suited their 
purpose as a party ; tne nation was 
always left out of the question ; and 
this lias been the character of every 
party from that day to this. The 
nation sees nothing in' such works, 
or such politics, wo-thy its attention. 

1 ‘‘Of" in all the current editions.— 
II. I!. It. 
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A little matter will move a party, tyjt 
it must be sometjiing great that moves 
, a nation. I . 

Though I £ee nothing in Mr. 
Burke’s Appeal worth taking much 
’notice of, there is, however, on<* i 
expression upon which 1 shall offer a 1 
few remarks. After quoting^largoly 
from the Rights of Man ,*and declining 
to contest the principles contaiuciPin 
that work, he says*: •‘ This will most 
probably be done (//" such writings* 
shali be thoughf to Reserve any other 
refutation than that of criminal justice} I 
by others, who may thinl# with Mr. 
Burke tind with the same zeal.” ! 

• In the first place, it has not yet 
been done by anybody. Not less, 1 
believe, than eight or ten pamphlets 
intended as answers to the former 
part if the Rights of Man have .been 
published by different persons, and 
not one of them to my knowledge has 
exteiuied to a second edition, nor are 
even the titles of them so much as 
generally remembered. As I am 
ftversi? to unnecessarily multiplying 
publications, I have answered none 
of them. And as I believe that a man 
may write himself out of reputation 
when nobody else can do it, I am 
careful to avoid that rock. • 

But as 1 would decline unnecessary 
> publications on the one hand, sti 
\4tyild I .avoid everything that might 
appear like sullen pride cyi the other^ 
I£ Mr.# Burke, or any person on his 
side the* question, will produce an 
answer to the Rights of Man .that 
shall'extend to a half, or even to a 
,foufth,part of the number of copies to a 
which the Rights of Man extended, 4 
a will reply to las work. But until.this j 
i be done, I shall so far take the sense ! 
>;, of the public for my guide (and the j 
world* knows I am not a flatterer) 
tfcat what they do hot think worth j 
whilg V rea*d, is not worth mine to j 
answer. { suppose the number of 
copies to which the first part of the t 
Right* % of Man 'extended, taking j 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, is i 


not "less than between forty and fifty 
thousand. 

I now come to remark on the 
remaining part of the quotation I 
•have made from Mr. Burke. 

“If," says he, “such writing shall 
be thought to deserve any other refu¬ 
tation than that of criminal justice.” 

Pardoning the pun, it must bo 
criminal justice indeed that should 
condemn a work as a substitute for 
not being able to refute it. The 
greatest condemnation that could be 
passed upon it would be a refuta¬ 
tion. But in proceeding by the 
method Mr. Burke alludes to, the 
condemnation would, in the final 
event, pass upon th? criminality of 
tlu# process a^d not upotv-fJfcVwork, 
and in this case, 1 htiel rather be the 
author, than be either the judge or 
the jury that should condemn.it. 

But to come at once to the point. 

I have dilteretP from some professional 
gentlemen on the subject of prosecu¬ 
tions, and 1 since find they arejalli'lg 
into my opinion, which I will here 
Instate as fully, but as concisely as I 
ct*n. 

1 will first put^a case with respect 
to any law, and then compare it 
with a government* or with what in 
England is, v*r has been, called a 
constitution. ♦ 

* It would be an Set of despotism, or 
what in Htfgland is calfed .tPbifrary 
power, to make a law to prohibit 
investigating the principles, good or 
bad, on which such a law, or any 
other, in founded. 

If a law be bad it is one thing to 
opfJbse the practice of It, hut it is 
quite a different thihg to expose its 
errors* tp reason*on its defects, and 
to shew cause why it shoultl be 
repealed, *or why another odght to 
be substituted in its place. I Jiavi! 
always held it an opinion (making it 
also my practice) that jf is better to 
obey a bad law, making use at* the 
same'timc of every argument? toahow 
its errors and ffrocura its reoeal. thaw 
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forcibly to violate it ; because the 
precedent of breaking a bad law 
might weaken the force, and lead to 
a discretionary violation of those 
which arc good. . t 

The case,, is the same with respect 
to principles and forms of govern¬ 
ment, or to what are called coifstilu- 
tions and the parts of which they are 
composed. 

It is for the gefod of nations and 
not lor the emolument or aggrandise¬ 
ment of particular individuals, that 
government ought to be established, 
and that mankind are at the expence 
of supporting it. The delects of every 
government and constitution, both as 
to principle and form, must on a 
parity? j-casoning, be as opetfe t*o 
discussion as the delects of a law, and 
it is a duly which every man owes to 
society .to point them out. When 
those delects, and the means of 
remedying them, are ♦winrrally seen 
by a nation, that nation will reform 
i|* s Upyernment. or its constitution in 
the one case, tTs the government 
repealed or reformed the law in the 
other. I lie operation of 14 c\ernmc/U 
is restricted to the making and the 
administering of laws ; but it is to a 
nation that the sight of forming or 
reforming, general ing, or regenerat¬ 
ing, constitutions and governments 
belongs ; and cdhsecpiently those' 
subject's? as > objects ol iifvestigation, 
are always before a country </.v a 
mutter of rttf/it, and cannot, without 
invading the general rights of that 
country, be made subjects lop prose¬ 
cution. On this ground I will meet 
Mr. Burke whenever he please. ft is 
better that the whole argument should 
come out than to sock to stille'it. It 
was himselt that opened the contro¬ 
versy, ttnd he ought not to desert it. 

' I d° not bc'lieve that monarchy and 
aristocracy will continue seven years 
longer in any\vf the enlightened coun¬ 
tries in Ktirope. If better reasons 
can be sltev n a>r them than against 
them, they will stand ; if the contrary, 


I tjjcy will not. Mankind are not now 
1 to be told they shall pot think or they 
| shall not. read; and^publications that 
go no further than to investigate prin¬ 
ciples of government, to invite men to 
•reason and to reflect and to shew the 
errors and excellencies of different 
system*, have a right to appear. If 
they do not excite attention, they, are 
n<ft worth the trouble of a prosecution, 
and if they do Uie prosecution will 
, amount to nothing, since it cannot 
amount to a prohibition of reading. 
This would be a sentence on the 
public instead of on the autfior, and 1 
would also be the most effectual mode 
of making or hastening revolutions.* 
On all cases that apply universally 
to a nation with respect to systems of 
government, a jury of twelve men is 
not .competent to decide. Where 
there are no witnesses to be examined, 
no tacts to be proved, and where the 
whole matter is before the ,whole 
^vublic, and the merits or demerits of 
it resting on their opinion ; and where 
there is nothing to be known in K 
court, but what everybody knows out 
ol it, any twelve men are equallv as 
j good a jury as another, and would 
most probably reverse another's 
i verdict ; or, from the variety of their 
opinions, not be able'to form one. It 
it, one case whether a nation approve , 
a work or a plan : but it is cpiit-e 
another easy whether it will commit 
to any such jury the power of,deter¬ 
mining Vjhether that nation .have a 
right to or shall reform its govern¬ 
ment or not. I mention those cases 
that Mr. Burke may see 1 have not 
written on government without reflect- ' 
ing g>n what is Law, us well as on 
what are Rights. The only effectual 
jury in such cases would be a conven¬ 
tion i'l the whole nation fairly elected ; 
for in till such cases the whole nation 
is the vicinage. If Mr. Burke will 
propose such a jury 1 will waive all 
privileges of being the citizen of 
another country, and, defending its 
principles, abide the issue, provided 
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he wifi do the*same ; tor my opinjon 
is that his woj^k and his principles 
would be condemned instead of 
mine. * * \ 

' As to the prejudices which men » 
have from education and habit, in 
favour, of any particular form or 
system of government, those preju¬ 
dices h:\vc yet to stand the test of 
reason and reflection. In fact, s'fcch 
prejudices tire nothing. No man is 
.prejudiced in favour of a thine know# 
iny^it to beNvrong. lie is attached 
to it on the belief of its being lije'ht, 
and when he sees it is tint so, the 
prejudice will be gone. We httve but 
^ defective idea of what prejudice is.. 
It might lie said that until men think 
for themselves the whole is prejudice, 
and not opinion: lor that only is 
opinjin which is the result ot reason 
and reflection. 1 oiler this remtirk 
that Mr. Kurke may not confide too 
much^n what have been the custom,arv 
prejudices of the country.* 1 

I do not believe that the people of 
•KngISnd have ever been fairly and 
candidly* dealt by. They have been 
imposed upon bv parties and by men 
assuming the character of leaders. 

It is time that the nation should rise 
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abm-e those trifles. It is time to 
dismiss that inattention which has so 
lone been the encouraging cause of 
stretching taxation to excess. It is 
time to jdismiss all those songs and 
toasts which are calculated to enslave, 
;md operate to suffocate reflection. 
On ftll such subjects men have but to 
think and they will neither act wrong 
nor be misled. To say that any 
people are not Ift for freedom is to 
make poverty their choice, and to say 
they had rattier be loaded with taxes 
than not. If such a ease could be 
proved it would equity prove that 
those who govern are not fit to govern 
them, for they are a part of the same 
national mass. • 

4?ut admit! jug govcrn^iMtl* to be 
changed till over Kurope ; it certainly 
mav be done without convulsion or 
revenue. It is not worth, making 
changes or revolutions, unless it he 
for some greift national benefit : and 
when this shall appear to a nation the 
danger will be as in AmcrigjL ai'd 
France, to those ^ho* oppose; and 
with this reflection I close my preface. 

• THOMAS PA INK. 

KoNDOfT, Feb.*), , 
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Wiiat Archimedes said of the 
mechanical powers*may be applied to 
reason .and liberty. "Unit rcc," saps 
he, “a place Jo stand upon, we nujfht 
raise the world." 

The revolution of America pre- 
-sente/l in politics what was only 
ftheory in mechanics. So deeply 
rooted were all the governments of 
the oil? world, aftd so effectually had 
the ty'ranny and the antiquity of 
habit-established itself over the mind, 
that no beginning could be made 


in A'va, Africa, or Kurope, to 
reform the political condition of man. 
Freedom had been hunted round the 
globe ; reason wa's considered as 
rebellion; .and tire slavery of fear had 
made men afraid to think. 

Hut such is the irresistible nature 
of truth that .all it ask's, and all ’.t 
wants, is the liberty of appearing. 
The sun needs no inscription to dis¬ 
tinguish him from darkness ; aij/J no 
sooirer did the American' govern¬ 
ments display*' themselves to the* 
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world than despotism felt a shocksand 
man began to contemplate redress. 

The independence of America, con¬ 
sidered merely as a separation from 
England, would have been matter ( 
of but little, importance, had it not 
been accompanied by a revolution in 
the principles and practice of gofertt- 
ments. She made a stand, not for 
herself only, but for the world, and 
looked beyond the Advantages herself 
could receive. Even the Hessian, 
though hired to fight against her, 
may live to bless his defeat ; and 
England, condemning the viciousness 
of its government, rejoice in its mis¬ 
carriage. 

As America was the only spot ' in 
the pvht- ; - jil world wljere the p«n- 
ciple of umVersal reformation could 
begin, so .also was it the best in the 
natural .world. An assemblage of 
circumstances conspired not only to 
give birth, but to Add* gigantic 
maturity to its principles. The scene 
wjjiclj that country presents to the 
eye of a spectator lias something in it 
which generates and encourages great 
ideas. Nature appears to him iyi 
magnitude. The mighty objects he 
beholds yet upon his mind by enlarg¬ 
ing it, ’and he partakes of the great¬ 
ness he contemplate*. Its first 
settlers, were emigrants from dif¬ 
ferent European nations, and of diver- 
si ft e d 1 p rides s k> us of seligifm, retiring 
from the governmental persecutions 
of the old world, and meeting in the 
new, not as enemies, but as brothers. 
The wants which necessarily .accom¬ 
pany the cultivation of a wilderness 
produced among them a state 1 of 
society which countries h*ng harassed 
by the quarrels and intriguts of 
• governments had neglected to cherish. 
# -In suclit a situation man . becomes 
what .ho ougftt. He sees his species, 
npt with the inhuman idea of a 
natural cnem\, but as kindred ; and 
tho qxample shows to the artificial 
world, that -mau must go back to 
^nature for information. 


j?rom the rapid progress which 
America makes in ^very species of 
improvement, it is itional to con¬ 
clude that, if* the governments of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe had begun 
em a principle ‘similar to that of 
America, or had not been very early 
corrupted therefrom, those countries 
must by this time have beet} in a.far 
superior condition to ivhat they are. 
Age after age has passed away, for 
mo other purpose than to behold their 
wretchedness. Could wt* suppose a 
spectator who knew nothing f ,of the 
world, and who was put into it 
merely to make his observations, he 
.would take a great partof the old world 
to be new, just struggling with the 
difficulties and hardships pf ail infant 
settlement. He could not suppose 
that ^he hordes of miserable poor, with 
which old countries abound could be 
any other than those who had not yet 
had time to provide for themsglves. 
futile would he think they were the 
consequence of what in such countries 
is called government. ‘ 1 

If, from the more wretched parts 
’or the old world, we look at* those 
which are in an advanced stage of 
improvement, we still find the greedy 
hand of.government thrusting itself 
into every corner and crevice of 
industry, and grasping the spoil of 
' the multitude. Invention is continu¬ 
ally exercised to furnish new pre¬ 
tences for revenue' and taxation. It 
watches prosperity as its pi , r y, and 
peri.l'ts none to escape without a 
tribute. 

As revolutions have begun (;\nd as 
1 the probability is always greater 
against a thing beginning than of 
proceeding after it has begun), it is 
i natural to expect that other revolu- 
] tions will follow. The amazing and 
still increasing expences with whict 1 
1 old governments are codductgd, - the 
; numerous wars they engage in or 
; provoke, the embarrassments they 
‘ throw in the way of universal cb’iliza- 
I tion and commerce, and the oppression 
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and •usurpation they practise at possessed man of his rights, and he 
home, have wearied out the patiehce is now recovering them. And as the 
and exhausted? the property of the : tide of all human affairs has its ebb 
world. In surfn a situation and with and flow in directions contrary to 
-the examples already existing, revo-i each other, so also is it in this, 
lotions are to be looked for. Th«y ■ Ciovermfient founded on a moral 
are become subjects of universal con- theory , on a system of universal peace , 
versatlon, and may be considered as 1 on t^e indefeasible hereditary Rights of 
the Order of the day* , Man , is now revolving from west to 

If systems of government cai% be east by a stronger impulse than the 
introduced less expencive and more government of the sword revolved 
productive of general happiness thai^ from east to west. It interests not 
those whichjiave existed, all attempts particular iiulividuals, but nations in 
to Oppose their progress will in the , its progress, and promises a new era 
end bt? fruitless. Reason, like time, to the human nice. - 


jyill make its own way, and prejudice 
will fall in a combat with interest. 


The danger to which the success of 
revolutions is most exposed is in 


tf universal peace, civilization, and* attempting them before the prill- 


commerce are ever to be the happy ciples on which they proceetL^nd the 
lot of man,*it cannot he accomplished aitvantages tff result fritffiTTiem, are 
but by a revolution in the system of sufficiently seen and understood, 
governments. All the monarthical Almost everything appertaining to 
governments are military. War is the circumstances of a nation, has 
their trade, plunder and revenue their been absorbed .and confounded tinder 
objects. While such government! the general and mysterious word 
continue, peace has not the absolute : i^overnmenl. Though it avoids taking 
..security ol a day. What is the his- to its account the errqrs it citTTunils, 
tore of «I1 monarchical governments and the mischiefs it occasions, it fails 
but a disgustful picture of humifli* not to arrogate to itself whatever has 
wretchedness, and the accidental ftie appearance of prosperity. It robs 


ciples i'll w 
aitvantages 


>ceed.«ind 

itffiTTiem, 


nd the 


ftie appearance of prosperity. It robs 


respite of a fewvears’repose? Wearied industry of its honours, by pedanticly 


with war, and tired with 


making itself the cause of ifS effects ; 


butchery, they snt down to Vest, and and purloins from* the general char- 
called it peace. This eertainlv is i^it acter of man* the merits that apper- 
•Jte condition that heaven intended* tain to him as a social being, 
for man ; and if this be monarchy, j it may Ijiercfore be of use isi this 
well might monarchy be reckoncal day of revolutions to discriminate be- 
amon K,W.e sins of the Jews. tween those things which are the effect 

flic revolutions whicV* formerly ; of government, and those which are 
took, place in the world had ncftfiing 1 not. '1 his will be best done by taking 
in .them that intenested the bulk of a review of society and civilization, 
m.'BtlAnd. They extended only to « I anil the consequances resulting there- 


change of persons and measures, but 
not of principles, and rose of fell 


from, as things distipet from what are 
calleij governments. Hy beginning 


among the common transactions of with this investigation, we sljall be 
the moment. What we now behold : able to assign effects to their proper 


,Biay not impropesly be called a j 
■' counter retoolution." Conquest and i 
tyranny, at sonsy earlier ’ period, dis- ] 


s».'ud analyze the Aiass o(' 
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Cl IM’TKR I. 

OF SOCIKTV AND CIVIUSATION. 

Great part of that order which 
reigns among mankind is ‘not the 
effect of government. It has its 
origin in the principles of society ,and 
the natural constitution of man. It 
existed prior to government, and 
would exist if the formality of govern¬ 
ment was abolished. The mutual 
dependence .and reciprocal interest 
which man has upon man, and all the 
parts of civilized community upon 
each other, create that grea t chain of 
connection which holds it together. 
The landholder, the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the 
tradesman,'-..and every occupation, 
prospers by the aid which each 
receives from the other, and from the 
whole. "Common interest regulates 
their concerns, and lb rips their law ; 
and the laws which common tisane 
ordains, have a greater inlluence than 
thy laws of ^ov^rnment. In line, 
society performs for it sell almost 
everything which is ascribed to j 
government. ' | 

To understand tile mature and 
quantity 1 of government proper for 
man, it is necessary to attend to his 
character. As nature cfeateil him for 
social life, she lifted him for the , 
station sihe intended. In all cases she 
made his nathral wants greater than 
his individual powers. No one man 
is capable, without the aid of society, 
of supplying his own wants ; and 
those wants, acting upon every 
individual, impel tli-; whole of them 
into society, as naturally as gravita¬ 
tion .acts to a centre. 

Hut she has gone further. She has 
not only forced man into society by a 
diversity of wants which the reciprocal 
aid of each other can supply, but she 
has irtiplanted in him a system of 
social affections, which, though not 
necehsary to his existence, tire essen¬ 
tial to his happiness^ There is no 


period in life when® this lore for 
sotiely ceases to .act. It begins and 
ends with our being. •' 

If we efcamitje wit^. attention into 
the composition and constitution o£ 

: man, the diversity of talents in . 

different men for reciprocally accom- 
j modatiiig the wants of each other, his 
! propensity tij society, .and conse¬ 
quently to preserve the advantages 
resulting from it, we shall easily 
i discover that a great part of what is 
I Called government is mere imposition. 

Government is no farther necessary 
than to supply the few eases to. which 
society a mV civilization are not con¬ 
veniently competent ; and instances 
"arc not wanting to show, that ever) • 
thing which government can usefully 
add thereto, has been performed by 
the common consent of society, 
without government. 

For upwards of two years from the 
commencement of the American War, 
and to a longer period in several of 
the American States, there were no 
established forms of government. 
The old governments had been 
abolished, and the country was too 
much occupied in defence to employ 
its attention in establishing new 
governments; yet during this interval 
order and harmony were preserv ed as 
inviolate as in any country in Hurope. 
There is a natural aptness in man, 
and more so in society, because it 
embraces a greater variety of abilities 
and resources, to accommodate* itse'f 
tvi whatev'Vr situation it is in'. The 
instant formal government is abol¬ 
ished, society begins to act : a 
general association takes place, and 
common interest produces common 
security. 

So far is it from being true, as has 
been pretended, that the abolition of 
any formal government is the disso¬ 
lution of society, that it acts by a 
contrary impulse, >nd brings the 
latter the closer together. All that 
part of its organization which it had 
committed to As governiflonts, 
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devolve# again ypon itself, and acts 
through its medium. When men, as 
well from natuntl instinct as from 
reciprocal beneti'k, hay? habituated 
themselves to social and civili/ed life, 
there is always enougdi,of its principles 
In practice to carry them through anv 
changes‘they may find necessary or 
convenient to make in their govern¬ 
ment. In short, man is so naturalfv 
a creature of society that it is almost 
impossible to put hiifi out of it. 

Formal government makes but a 
sm; ‘»"l ’art vif civilized life; and when 
even the«best that human wisdom can 
devise is established, it is’ a thing 
more in name and idea than in fact. 

11 • is to the great and fundamental 
principles of society and civilization 
to the comnuti usage univ ersalis con- 
sented.to, and mutually and recipro¬ 
cally ftiaintained to the unceasing 
circulation of interest, which, passing 
through its million channels, in¬ 
vigorates the whole mass of civilized 
man it is to these things, infinitely 
njore than to anything w hich even the 
best instituted government can per¬ 
form, that the safety and prosperitv 
of the individual and of the whole 
depends. 

The more perfect civilization is, the 
less occasion has; it for government, 
because the more does it regulate its 
“own affairs, and govern itself; but so 
contra/y is the practice of old govern¬ 
ments to the reason of the- case, that 
thv expieiyes of them increase in the 
proportion they ought to diminish. 
It is but few general laws .flat 
civilized life require^, .and those of 
tsuchiCC.Tmion usefulness, that whether 
they are enforced bv the forms of 
governments or not, the effect will be 
vearlythe same. If we consider what 
le principles are that first condense 
“^n irtto society, and what are the 
otives that, regulate their mutual 
intercourse afterwards, we'.shall find, 
by the ^ime we arrive at what is 
called government, that nearly the 
whole tjf the business is performed by 
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the natural operation of the parts 
1 upon each other. 

Man, with respect to all those 
matters, is more a creature of con¬ 
sistency than he is aware, or than 
jjovernments would wish him to 
believe. All the great law*, of society 
are laws of nature. Those of trade 
and ccfhimerce, whether with respect 
to the intercourse of individuals or of 
nations, are laws ol ? mutuaI and recip¬ 
rocal interests. They are followed 
■hnd obeyed, because it is the interest 
of the parties so to do, and not oil 
account of any formal laws their 
governments may impose or interpose. 

Hut how often is the natural 
propensity to society disturbed or 
destroyed by the opera! Tims of govern¬ 
ment ! When t,he latter, : .Td'csAl of 
being ingrafted on the principles of 
the former, assumes to exist for 
itself, and acts by partialities of 
favour and oppression, it becomes the 
cause of life mischiefs it ought to 
prevent. 

If we look back ^o the riots-and 
tumults which at various* times have 
happened in Kngland, we shall find 
th;#t they did not proceed from the 
want of 14 government, but that 
government was itself the generating 
cause : instead consolidating 

society it dividend it ; it deprived it of 
ids natural cohesion, and engendered 
discontents and disorders which other¬ 
wise would * not * have Sxislltl. * In 
those associations which men pro¬ 
miscuously form for the purpose of 
trade, or of any concern in which 
government is totally out of the 
.question, and in, which they act 
, merely on the principles *of txieiety, 
we see how ’naturally the various 
parties unite ; artd this shows, by 
comparison, that governments, s 6 far 
from beingtdvvays the cause orihneans 
of order, are often the destruction of* 
it. The riots of 1780 had no other, 
source than the remaps ok those 
prejudices which the government 
itself ' had encciragCB. J Hfit with 
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respect to England there are also 
other causes. 

Excess and inequality of taxation, 
however disguised in the means, 
never fail to appear in their effect.s. 
As a great mass of the community are 
thrown thereby into poverty and dis¬ 
content, they are constantly <^n the 
brink of commotion ; and deprived, as 
they unfortunately are, of the means of 
information, are easily heated to out¬ 
rage. Whatever the apparent cause 
of any riots may be, the real one is 
always want of happiness. It shows 
that something is wrong in the system 
of government that injures the felicity 
by which society is to be preserved. 

Hut as fact is superior to reasoning, 
the instance of America presents itself 
to contuln these observations. If 
there is a country in the world where 
concord, according to common cal- 
culatid'n, would be least expected, it 
is America. Made up as it is of 
people from dilferent nations, 1 accus¬ 
tomed to different forms and habits of 
govt'rnment,. speaking different lan¬ 
guages, and more different in their 
modes of worship, it would appear 
that the union of such a people Was 
impracticable ; but by «the simple 
operation of constructing government 
on the principles of society and the 
rights of man, every difficulty retires, 

( 

1 TH-I pari of America which is generally 
called New-hnglatul, including New-Iiamp- 
sliire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, and 
Connecticut, is peopled chiefly by Knglish 
descendants. In the state of New York, 
about half are Dutch, the rest English, 
Scotch, ami Irish. In New Jersey, a mixture 
of English and Dulcly with some Scotch amf 
Irish. ,.In Pennsylvania, about ouu-thihl are 
English, another t.ormaos, and the re¬ 
mainder Scotch ami Irish, with some Swedes. 
The States to the southward have a greater 
proportion of English th.an the middle 
States,, but in all of them there is a mixture ; 
- amj. br ides those enumerated, there are a 
considerable number of I'reneh, and some 
‘ few of all the European nations lying on the 
const. ,The lyost numerous religious de¬ 
nomination are the Presbyterians; but no 
one sec. is. est '.Wished above another, and 
all men are equally citizens. * — Author. 


and all the parts aye brought into 
cordial unison. There the poor are 
not oppressed, thd rich are nof 
privileged. Industfy is not mortified 
by the splendid extravagance of a 
court rioting at its expence. Their 
taxes are few, because their govern- -0 
merit is just : and as there is'nothing 
to render them wretched, there is 
tyithing to engender riots and tumults. 

A metaphysical man, like Mr. 
Burke, would ’have tortured his 
invention to discover, how such a 
people could he governed. He Would • 
have supposed that some must be 
managed by fraud, others by force, 
and all by some contrivance ; tnat 
genius must be hired to impose upon 
ignorance, and show and parade to 
fascinate the vulgar. Lost in the 
abundance of his researches, he would 
hate resolved and re-resolved, and 
finally overlooked the plain and easy 
road that lay directly before him. 

One of the great advantages of the 
American revolution has been, that it 
led to a discovery of the principles, 
and laid open the imposition of 
governments. All the revolutions till 
then had been worked within the 
atmosphere of a court, and never on 
the great lloor of a nation. The 
parties were always of the class of 
.courtiers ; and whatever was their 
rage for reformation, they carefully 
preserved the fraud of the pro¬ 
fession. 

In all cases they took care to 
represent government as a thing 
made up of mysteries, which only 
themselves understood ; and they hid 
from the understanding of the natior 
the only thing that was beneficial to 
know, namely, that government is 
nothing more than a national tissoeiation 
i acting 0,1 th*' principles of society. 
j Having thus, endeavoured to show 
i that the social and civilized state of 
man is capable of t performing within 
i itself almost everything neepssary to 
its protection and government, it will 
I be proper, on the other hand to *ake 




a review of the> present old govern¬ 
ments, and examine whether their 
•principles and practice are corres¬ 
pondent thereto. ® 

• * 1 

* CHAPTER II. 

OF Till*' OKK'.IN OF Till-: VkHSKNT 01.0 
/'.OVURXMI-NTS. 

It is impossible tliat such govern¬ 
ments as hat’* hitherto existed in the 
• worlfl, would have commenced by any 
.other mtans than a total violation of 
every principle, sacred and moral. 
The obscurity in which the origin of 
aft the present old governments is 
buried, implies the iniquity .and 
disgrace will? which they began. The 
origin.of the present government of 
AmeriT'.t and France will eve? be 
remembered, because it is honourable 
to record it ; but with respect to the 
rest, e\ # on flattery h.-is consigned them* 
to the tomb of time, without an 
inscription. 

It could have been no difficult thing 
in the ejirlv .and solittiry ages of the 
world, while the chief employment of 
men was that of attending Hocks and 
herds, for a banditti of ruffians to 
overrun a count!y and lay it under 
contributions. Their power being 
Thus established the chief of the band 
contrived to lose the name of Robber 
in that of Monarch.; and' hence the 
origin of Monarchy and Kings. 

The origan of the government' of 
England, so far as relates to what is 
called its line of monarchy, being one 
•of tlie latest, is perhaps the best 
recorded. The hatred which the 
Norm,an invasion and tyranny begat, 
11 list have been deeply rooted in the 
ation, to have outlived the con- 
ivance to obliterate J t. Though not 
. courtier will talk of the curfeu-bell, 
not a village in England has forgotten 
it. , 

These bands of robbers having 
parselled out the world, and divided it 


into dominions, began, as is naturally 
the case, to quarrel with each other. 
What at first was obtained by violence 
was considered bv others as lawful to 
Jie taken, and a second plunderer suc¬ 
ceeded the first. They, alternately 
invaded the dominions which each 
had assigned to himself, and the 
brutality with which they treated 
each other explains tile original char¬ 
acter of monarchy. It was ruffian 
torturing ruffian. The conqueror 
considered the conquered, not as his 
prisoner, hut his property. He led 
him in triumph rattling in chains, 
and doomed him, at pleasure, to 
..slavery or death. As time obliterated 
the history of their brginning, their 
successors assumed new apr»-'*rr:iees, 
to cut off the entail of their disgrace, 
but their principles and objects 
remained the same. What ,at first 
was plunder, assumed the softer name 
of revenue* ai-td the power originally 
usurped, they affected to inherit. 

From such beginning of govern¬ 
ments, what could be expected but a 
continued system of war and extor¬ 
tion ? It lias established itself into a 
trade. The vice is not peculiar to 
one more than to another, but is the 
common principle of, all. There does 
not exist witlijn such governments 
sufficient' stamina whereon to engraft 
reformation ; and ' the shortest and 
most effectMil remedy it tiV'bfgin 
anew. 

What scenes of horror,- what per¬ 
fection of iniquity, present themselves 
in contepiplating the character and 
reviewing the history of such govern- 
men.s ! If we would delineate human 
nature with a, baseness of heart and 
hypocrisy of countenance that reflec¬ 
tion would shudder at and humanity 
disown, they are king’s, courbs, and 
cabinets that must sit for the portrait.* 
Man, naturally as he is, with all his 

1 “ A stamina ’’ in the earliest editions’, hut 
altered »o “sufficient slamlrf.V in the se\ enth, 
-H. ». U, 
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faults about him, is not up to the 
character. 

Can we possibly suppose that if 
governments had originated in a 
right principle, and had not an interest 
in pursuing a wrong one, the world 
could have been in the wretched and 
quarrelsome condition we have seen 
it ? What inducement has the farmer, 
while following the plough, to lay 
aside his peaceful pursuits, and g'o 
to war with the farmer of another' 
country? or what inducement has 
the manufacturer ? What is dominion 
to them, or tt ; i any class of men in a 
nation ? Does it add an acre to any 
man’s estate, or raise its value? 
Are not conquest .and defeat each of 
the tftfWiiri’rice, and tjjxes the never- 
failing consequence? Though this 
reasoning may be good to a nation, 
it is not so to a government. War 
is the I’haro table of governments, 
and nations the dupes'of the game. 

II there is anything to wonder at 
in this miserable scene of govern¬ 
ments more ihait might be expected, 
it is the progress which the peaceful 
arts of agriculture, manufacture yu! 
commerce have nuyle beneath such a 
long accumulat ing load of'discourage¬ 
ment .and oppression. It serves to 
show tfiat instinct ic- animals does 
not :tv't with stronger impulse than 
the principles ol society and civiliza- 
tioif operate in man. [aider all dis¬ 
couragements, he pursues his object, ' 
and yields- to nothing but impossi¬ 
bilities. 

Cl 1APTKR III. 

i 

of Tilt; ot.n .wo m:w svsthms of 
, , O.OVliKNMKNT. 

.No-muni; can appear more contra¬ 
dictory thaiV the principles on which 
the old governments began, and the 
condition to which society, civilization 
and commerce,tire capable of carrying 


rpankind. Governmdht, on fhe old 
system, is an assumption of power, 
for the aggrandizement of itself; orV 
the new a delegation of power for 
the common benefit of society. The 
former supports' itself by keeping up - 
a system of war ; the latter promotes 
a system of peace, as the true means 
of enriching a nation. The one 
encourages national prejudices ; the 
other promotes .universal" society, as 
the means of universal commerce. 
The one measures its prosperity by 
the quantity of revenue it extorts;' 
the other proves its excellence by the- 
small quantity of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke hits talked of old and 
new whigs. If he can amuse himself 
with childish names and distinctions, 

I shall not interrupt his pleasure. It 
is not to him, but to the Abbe Sieves, t 
that I address this chapter. I am 
already engaged to the latter gentle¬ 
man to discuss the subject of mon- 
1 archival government; and as it 
naturally occurs in comparing the 
old and new svstems, 1 make tills 
the opportunity of presenting to him 
my observations. I shall occasionally 
take Mr. Burke in my way. 

Though it might be proved that 
the sys'em of government now called 
the xnw is the most ancient in prin¬ 
ciple of till that have existed, being 
founded on the original inherent 
Rights of Man ; yet, as tyranny and 
the sword have suspended the exercise 
ot those rights for many 'enturics 
p. st, it serves better the purpose of 
distinction tv' call it the new than to 
claim the right of calling it the old. 

The first general distinction het'ween 
those two systems is that the one 
now called the old is hereditary, either 
in whole or in part ; and the new is 
entirely representative. It rejects all 
hereditary government : 

First, As being an An posit km on 
mankind. 

Secondly, As inadequate to the 
I purposes for which government is ' 
I necessary. " 
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With respect to the first of these 
heads—It cannot, be proved by what 
right hereditary government could 
begin ; neither does there exist within 
}he compass of mortal power a right 
to establish it. Man has no authority’ 
over posterity in matters of personal 
right ; and, therefore, no titan or 
body of men had, or can have, a 
right to s«t up hereditary govern¬ 
ment. Were even ourselves to come 


! hereditary monarchical system. It 
is a system of mental levelling. It 
indiscriminately admits every species 
of character to the same authority. 
Vice and virtue, ignorance and 
wisdom, in short, every qualitv, good 
or bad, is put on the same level. 
King* succeed each other, not as 
nationals, blit as animals. It signi¬ 
fies not what their mental or moral 
characters are. Can we then be 


again into existence, instead of being 1 surprised at the abject state of the 
succeeded by posterity, we have not human mind in monarchical countries, 
now thcright of taking from ourselv es w hen the government itself is formed 
the rights which would then be ours, on such an abject levelling svstom ? 
Cfn what ground, then, do we pretend It had no fixed character. To-dav it 
tft take them from others ■’ ^ is one thine ; to-morrow it is somo- 

All hereditary go\ eminent is in its thine; else. It charges w ith the 
nature tyratwiy. An heritable crow n, temper of every sncceedinp. : aili\ wlual, 
or at) heritable throne, or by what and is subject to all the varieties of 
otherrfanciful name such thingsoinav each. It is government through the 
by called, have no other significant medium of passions and a^'idents. 
explanation than that mankind are | It appears under all the various 
heritable property. To inherit characters *of Childhood, decrepitude, 

government, is to inherit the people, dotage , a thine; at nurse, in leading- 
|ts if tjiey were Hocks and herds.* strings, or in crutches. It reverses 

With pespect to the second head, the wholesome order til nature. It 
that of being inadequate to the pur- occasionally puts children over men, 
poses for which government is neces- | awd the conceits of nonage over 
sarv, we have only to consider what wisdom and expedience. In short, we 
government essentially is, and com- cannot conceive a more ridiculous 
pare it w ith the circumstances to figaire of government, than hereditary 
which hereditary succession is subject, succession, iu> all its cases, presents. 

Government outfit to be a thing „ Could it be madg a decree in nut lire, 
tflways mi full maturity. It ought to or an edict resist {red in heaven, and 
be so constructed as to Is* superior to man could’know it, that virtue* and 
;dl thP accidents to which individual wisdom should invariably appertain to 
man is Subject ; and, therefitte, huredi- hereditary succession, the objections 
tary succession, by being subject to to it would be removed ; but when W'e 
them'till, is the mpist irregular and see that nature acts as if she disowned 
imperfect of all the systems of govern-., and sported with the hereditary 
meat. * system ; that the mental characters of 

We have htard the Rights of\Man successors, hi all countries, are below 
called a levelling system; but the ; the avejage of hitman understanding ; 
only s'stem to w hich the word . that one is a tyrant, another aividiot, ‘ 


*levelling is truly applicable, is the a third insane, and some all three 


. 1 Thu was the firs^t of theeifjht paragraphs 
upon which the Attorney-General relied in the 
proceedings against Thomas Paine ; and it 
was, .therefore, omjjted from the cheap 
Symonds’ edition published in the tluue 
year.—H. B. B. 


a third insane, and some all three-., 
together, it is it. possible R> ntta»h 
confidence to it, when reason in tittyi 
has power to act. , 

1 It is not to the Abbe Sieycs that I 
1 need - apply this, reatAiniitg ; lye has 
already saved me that trouble 
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giving his own opinion upon the case. 
“If it be asked,’' says he, “what is 
my opinion with respect to hereditary 
right, I answer, Without hesitation, 
that, in good theory, an hereditary 
transmission of any power or office, 
can never accord with the laws of a 
true representation. Hereditatyship 
is, in this sense, as much an attaint 
upon principle, as an outrage upon 
society. But let us,” continues he, 

“ refer to the history of all elective 
monarchies and principalities : is 
there one in which the elective mode 
is not worst than the hereditary 
succession ? ” 

As to debating on which is the 
worse of the two, it is admitting both 
to be'-bcw’. \_and herein ,we are agreed. 
The preference which the AbW has 
given is a condemnation of the thing 
that he, prefers. Such a mode of 
reasoning on such a subject is in¬ 
admissible, because it hnaliy amounts 
to an accusation upon Providence, as 
if she had left to man no other choice 
with respect' to' government than 
between two evils, the best of which , 
he admits to be “ an attaint upen 
principle, and an, outrage upon 
society.” 

Passing over foe the present all the 
evils and mischiefs which monarchy 
has occasioned in yhe world, nothing 
can more effectually prove its useless¬ 
ness 1 in ra state of civil government, 
than making it hereditary. Would 
we make any office hereditary that 
required wisdom and abilities to fill 
it ? ,and where wisdom and abilities 
are not necessary, _ such an office, 
whatever it may be, is superfluous or 
insignificant.* 1 c 

Hereditary succession is a burlesque 
Upon 1 monarchy. It puts it in the 
most ridiculous light, by presenting it 
a!s amomee w'hich any child Or idiot may 
fill. It requires some talents to be a 
common mechanic ; but to be a king 
requires only the animal figure of 
man—>ia Sort of ‘breathing automaton. 

his superstition may last a few years 


..... . t . 

more, but it cannot long resist the 
awakened reason and interest of men. ■ 

As to Mr. Burke,' he is a stickler’ 
for monarchy, not altogether as a 
pensioner, if he is one, which I,, 
believe, but as a political man. He 
has taken up a contemptible opinion 
of mankind, , who, in their turn; are 
taking up the same of him. He 
considers them as a herd of beings 
that must be governed by fraud, 
effigy, and show ; and ftn idol would 
be as good a figure of monarchy with - 
him as a man. I will, however, do „ 
him the justice to say that, with 
respect to America, he has been very 
complimentary. He always con- 
tended, at least in my hearing, that 
the people of America- were morel 
enlightened than those of England, 
or of any country in Europe , and 
that therefore the imposition of shew 
was not necessary in their govern¬ 
ments. 

Though the comparison between 
hereditary and elective monarchy, 
which the Abb<£ has made, is un¬ 
necessary to the case, because the 
representative system rejects both ; 
yet, were I to make the comparison, I 
should decide contrary to what he has 
done. « 

The civil wars which have originated 
from contested hereditary claims arp 
more numerous, and have been more 
dreadful, and of longer continuance, 
than those which have been occasioned 
by electiop. All the civil wars in 
Frdnce arose from the hereditary 
system ; they were either produced by 
hereditary claims, or by the imjJerfec- 
tion of the hereditary form, which 
admits of regencies, or monarchy at 
nurse. With respect to England, its 
history is full of the same misfortunes. 
The contests for, succession between 
the houses of York and n Lancaster, 
lasted a whole century ; and others of 
a similar nature have renewed them¬ 
selves since that period. Those of 
171=5 and 1745 were of the same. kind. 
The succession war for the crown of 
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• Spain embroiled almost half Europdi 
•The disturbances in Holland are 
generated from the hereditaryship 
, of. the Stadtholder. A government 
■ c calling itself free, with an hereditary 
/’office, is like a thorn in the flesh, that 
, produces a fermentation which en¬ 
deavours to discharge it. , ' 

But I might go further, and place 
also foreign 1 'wars, of whatever kind, 
to the same cause. It is by adding 
i the evil of hereditary succession to 
—fchat "Bf monarchy, that a permanent 
family interest is created, whose con- 
stijnt objects are dominion and 
revenue. Poland, though an elective 
m8narchy, has had fewer wars than 
those which are hereditary ; and it is 
the only government that has made a 
voluntary essay, though but a small 
one, tb reform the condition of‘the 
1 country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of 
the defects of the old, or hereditary 
systems of government, let us com¬ 
pare it,with the new, or representative 
system. . 

The Representative system takes 
society and civilization for its basis ; 
nature, reason, and experience for its 
guide. 

Experience, in 'all ages ancl in all 
countries, has demonstrated that it is 
’irrysossible to controul nature in her 
distribution of mental .powers. She 
gives them as she pleases. * Whatever < 
is the rfyr by which she, apparently 
to us, scatters them among'ffiankmd, 
that ryle remains a secret to man.' 1 *It 
woufci be as ridiculous to attempt to 
tfx the Hereditaryship of human beauty, 
as of wisdom. Whatever wisdom^ 
constituently is, it is like a seedless 
plant; it may be reared when it 
appears, but it cannot be voluntarily 
produced. There is ,always a suffi¬ 
ciency somewhere in the general mass 
of society for all purposes ) but with 
respect fo the parts of society, it is 
continually changing its place. It 
rises n» one to-day, in another tb- 
' morrow, and has most probably 


visited in rotation every family of the 
earth, and again withdrawn. 

As this is in the order of nature, 
the order of government must neces- 
, sarily follow it, or government will, 
as we see it does, degenerate into 
ignorance. The hereditary system, 
therefore, is as repugnant to human 
wisdom as to human rights ; and is 
as absurd as it is unjust. 

As the republic of letters brings 
forward the best literary productions, 
by giving to genius a fair and universal 
chance ; so the representative system 
of government is calculated to pro¬ 
duce the wisest laws, by collecting 
wisdom from where it pan be found. 

I smile to myself when I contemplate 
the ridiculous insignificance mto which 
literature and all the sciences would 
sink, were they made hereditary ; and 
I carry the same idea into govern¬ 
ments. An _ hereditary governor is as 
inconsistent as an hereditary author. 

I know not whether Homer or Euclid 
had sons; but I will ^venture ail 
opinion that if they had, and had left 
their works unfinished, those sons 
cofild not have completed them. 

Do we need a stronger evidence ,of 
the absurdity of hereditary govern¬ 
ment than is seen in the descendants 
of those men, in any line of life, who 
#in.ce were famous Is there scarcely 
an instance in which there is .jiqt a 
• total reverse of the character? It 
appears as if the tide of mental 
faculties flowed as far as ft could in 
certain channels, and then forsook its 
course tfnd arose in others. How 
•irrational then is the hereditary 
system, which establishes channels 
of power, in coijipany with which 
wisdom ^refuses to flow! By con¬ 
tinuing this absurdity, man is per¬ 
petually in contradiction with h^nself g 
he accepts, for a king H or a diief 
magistrate, or a legislator, a person’ 
whom he would not ele«t for "a con- 
stable.^ _ 

It appears to general observation^ 
that revolutions creafe genius and ’ 
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talents ; but those events do no more 
than bring them forward. There is 
existing in man a mass of sense lying 
in a dormant state, and which, unless 
something excites to adtion, wifi 
descend to him, in that condition, to 
the grave. As it is to the advantage 
of society that the whole of its 
faculties should he employed, the 
construction of government ought to 
be such .as to bring forward by a 
quiet and regular operation, all that 
extent of capacity which never tails to 
appear in resolutions. 

This cannot take place in the insipid 
state of hereditary government, not 
only because if, prevents, but because* 
it operates to benumb. When the 
mind of a-nation is bowed down by 
any political superstition in its govern¬ 
ment, such as hereditary succession 
is, it loses a considerable portion of 
its powers on .all ,/uther subjects 
and objects. Hereditary succession 
requires the same obedience to igno¬ 
rance as to „wisiAom ; and when once 
the mind can bring itself to pay this 
indiscriminate reverence, it descends 
below the stature of mental manhood. 
It js lit to be gloat, only in little 
things. 1 It acts a treachery upon 
itself, and suffocates the sensations 
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I Vvas no other than the common hall of 
j the ancients. It signifies the form as • 
! well as the .public principle of the 
government. As those democracies 
increased in population, and the ter.,, 
ritory extended, the simple demo-' 
cratical form became unwieldy and 
j impracticable ; and as the system -of 
representation was not known, the 
consequence was, they either degene¬ 
rated convulsively into monarchies or 
became absorbed into such as then 
existed. Had the system of Veprc* 
i sentation been then understood, as it 
now is, there is no reason to believe 
that those forms of government now 
called monarchical or aristocratical 
would ever have taken place. It was 
the want of some mefhod to con¬ 
solidate the parts of society after it 
became too populous and too exten¬ 
sive for the simple democratical form, 
and also the lax and solitary condition 
of shepherds and herdsmen in other 
parts of the world, that afforded 
opportunities to those unnatural 
modes of government to begin. 

As it is necessary to clear away the 
rubbish of errors into which the 
subject of government has been 
thrown, I shall proceed to remark on 
some others.* 


that urge to detection. 

Though the aw,'ient government;, 
prevent to us a miseranje picture of 
the condition of man, there is one 
which above all others exempts itself 
from the general description. 1 mean 
the democracy of Athenians. We 
see more to admire, and less to con¬ 
demn, in that great, extraordinary 
people than in anything which history 
affords.* 

Mr. Hurke is so little .acquainted 


It has always been the political 
craft of courtiers and court-govern¬ 
ments to abuse something which 
they called republicanism ; but what 
republicanism was or is tbeV never 
attempt \n explain. I.et us examine 
a little into this case. 

The onlv forms of government are 
the democratical, the aristocratical, 
the monarchical, and what is now 
called the representative. 

What is called a republic is not 


with constituent principles of govern- any particular form of government. 
f ment, yhat he confounds democracy It is wholly characteristical ot the 
and' representation together. Repre- purport, matter or obje-t for which 
'sentation wtf.s a thing unknown in government ought to be instituted, 
the ancient 'democracies. In those and on which it is to be employed : 


the mass .of .the people met and RHs-mu.ia. the public affairs, or the 
-enacted taws (grammatically speaking) public good; or,’literally translated, 
in the first person. Simple democracy i the public thing. It is a word of a 
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good original, referring to what ought 

to be the character and business of 
government ; and ii^ this sense it 
is naturally opposed to the word 
, monarchy , which has a base original 
signification. It means arbitrary 
power* in an individual person; in 
the exercise of which. tti/nsf 7 /' and 
not the res-pub/ieu, is the object. ^ 

livery government that docs not 
act on the principle of a repuhtie, or, 
in other vvojds, that does not make* 
^Xnt+rt's-pitb/ica its whole ami sole 
object,* is not a good government. 
Republican government i$ no either 
tTian gov ernment established and con¬ 
ducted lor the interest o! the public, ' 
as well individuullv as collectivclv. 
It is not necessarily connecteel with 
any particular form, but it most 
naturally associates with the cepre- 
sgntativ? form, as being best calcu¬ 
lated to secure the end for which a 
natiort is at the expense of supporting 
it. 

Various forms of government have 
alTected Jo stile themselves a republic. 
Poland calls itself a republic which is 
tin hereditary aristocracy, with what is 
called an electiv e monarchy. I lolland 
calls itself a republic which is chiellv 
aristocratical, gilli an htweditary 
stadtholdership. * Hut the govern- j 
' mvnt of America, which is vvhollv on I 
tTie system of representation, is the 
only real republic, in chafticter and iiy 
(VactiAi w lhat now exists. Its govern¬ 
ment ifas no other object* than the 
public business of the nation,•find 1 
therefore it is properly a republic ; 
i aiuf tile Americans have taken care* 
that this, and no other, shall alvvav* 
be the object bf their government, bv 
their rejecting- everything* hereditarv, 
and establishing government on the f 
fcysterti of representation only. 

• I hosewlip hav e said that a republic 
is.not form of governmerk calculated 
for coiyitriesof great extent, mistook, 
in the first place, the business of a i 
gctveiljment for ;t form of govern- j 
ment ; for the res-publica equally 
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| appertains to every extent of territory 
and population. And, in the second 
place, il they meant anything with 
respect to form, it was the simple 
^democratical form, such as was the 
, mode ol government iif the ancient 
democracies, in which there was no 
! repr^ontation. The case, therefore, 
is not that a republic cannot be exton- 1 
. sive, but that it i^innot be extensive 
v'n the simple democratical form ; and 
the question naturally presents itself, 

II hut is liw best Jorm ot 'government 
tor eoiu/iie/inp t/u- m;s-i'i.'Hi.iv A, or the 
I’riu.k' iusi.\i:ss of ii nut ion, after it 
\ lici nines toti e.\tensive unit populous for 
tin simple iteinoerufieu/ torm ? 

.It cannot be monarchv, because 
imfharchv is subject to cil^tfPjcction 
ol the same amount to which the 
simple democratical form was subject. 

It is possible that an individual 
may lay down a system of principles, 
on which ‘government shall be con¬ 
stitutionally established to any extent 
ol territory. Tliisps no more than 
an operation of the mind, acting by 
, its own powers. Hut the practice 
upon those principles, as applying to 
the various amb numerous cir cuni-_ 
stances of a nation, its agriculture, 
manufacture, trade? commerce, etc., 
etc., requires *a knowledge of a dil- 
|lerent kind, and which can Ife had 
only from the various p.ytj of 
society. It is" an asRcmlflagc of 
practical knowledge, which no* indi¬ 
vidual can possess < and tfierefore the 
monarchical form is as much limited, 
in useffll practice, from the incom- 
pet^ncy of knovgledge, as was the 
democratical form from ’ the* multi¬ 
plicity^)!' population. The one degene¬ 
rates, by extension, into confusion ; 
the other into ignorance and inca¬ 
pacity, of* which all the *greJt moijj * 
archies are an evidence. Tne fnon- 
archical form, therefore—could not be 
a substitute for the /democratical, 
because it has equal incouvenientlrs. 

Much less artild it when Viadc 
hereditary. This is tie most effectuarS 
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of all forms to preclude knowledge. 
Neither could the high democratical 
mind have voluntarily yielded itself 
to be governed by children and idiots, 
and all the motley insignificance of' 
character wffich attends such a mere 
animal system, the disgrace and the 
reproach of reason and of man. 6 

As to the aristocratical form, it has 
the same vices and, defects with the 
monarchical, except that the chance 
of abilities is better from the pro¬ 
portion of numbers, but there is still 
no security fpr the right use and 
application of them. 1 * 

Referring them to the original 
simple democracy, it affords the true 
data ,frg m which government on a 
large scale can begin. .'It is incapd'ble 
of extension, not from its principle, 
but from the inconvenience of its 
form ; and monarchy and aristocracy, 
from their incapacity. Retaining, 
then, democracy as the ground, and 
rejecting the corrupt systems of 
monarchy anjJ aristocracy, the repre¬ 
sentative system naturally presents 
itself; remedying at once the defects, 
of the simple democracy as to form, 
find the incapacity i of the? other two 
with 1 "respect to knowledge. 

Simple democracy was society 
governing itself without the aid of 
secondary mean., By ingrafting 
representation upon democracy, we 
arrive 'at a system of government 
capable of embracing and confederat¬ 
ing all the various interests and every 
extent of territory and population ; 
and that also with advantages as 
much superior to hereditary govern¬ 
ment, 'as the republic of letters is 
to hereditary literature.' , 

It is on this system that the American 
government is founded. It is repre¬ 
sentation ingrafted upon democracy. 
It Has ^fixed the form by a scale 
parallel in al^ cases to the extent of 
‘ A 

x Fpr a«ehat*act*-;r of aristocracy the reader 
’s referred to thq Rights of Man. Part I, 
p. 62.— Author.* 1 


the principle. What Athens was in 
miniature, America wjll be in, magni¬ 
tude. The one was the wonder of 
the ancient world ; the other is 
becoming the admiration and model 1- 
of the present. It is the easiest of 
all the forms of government. to be 
understood and the most eligible ip 
practice, and excludes at once the 
ignorance and insecurity offhe heredi¬ 
tary mode, and the inconvenience of 
"the simple democracy.- 

It is impossible to conceive a r 
system of government capable of 
acting ovet such an extent of terri¬ 
tory, and such a circle of interests, 

- as is immediately produced by the 
operation of representation. France, 
great and populous as it As, is but a 
spot in the capaciousness of the 
system. It is preferable to simple 
democracy even in small territories. 
Athens, by representation, would have 
outrival led her own democracy. 

That which is called government, 
or rather that which we ought to con¬ 
ceive government to be, is no more 
than some common centre, in which 
all the parts of society unite. This 
cannot be accomplished by any method 
so conducive to the various interests 
of the community as by the represen¬ 
tative system. It concentrates the 
knowledge necessary to the interest 
of the parts, and of the whole. <t 
places government in a state of con¬ 
stant maturity. It is, as has .already 
been observed, never young, never 
oldl. It is subject neither to nonage 
nor dotage. It is never in the cradle 
nor on crutches. It admits npt of a 
Separation between knowledge and 
power, and is supericr, as govern¬ 
ment always ought to be, to all the 
accidents of individual man, and is 
therefore superior to what is*-called 
monarchy. " 

A nation is not a body, the figure 
of which is to be fepresented by the 

The words “ and model ” are abrint f-om 
the modern editions.—H. B. B. 
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humai* body, b«t is like a body con¬ 
tained within a circle, having: a 
. common centre Ih which every radius 
' meets; and that centre is formed by 
tepresentation. To connect represen¬ 
tation with what is called monarch)* 
is eccentric government. Represen¬ 
tation ’ is of itself the d^Jegated 
monarchy of a nation,, and cannot 
debase itself by dividing it w*th 
another.* • , 

Mr. Burke has two or three times,< 
in his -parliamentary speeches, and in 
■■•his “^liblication, made use of a jingle 
, of wortls that convey fio ideas. 
Speaking of government, he says : 
“It is better to have monarchy for 
, ifs basis, and republicanism for its 
corrective, than republicanism for its 
basis, and rTionarchy for its correc¬ 
tive.” If he means that it is better 
to ccftrejt folly with wisdom 1:han 
wisdom with folly, I will no otherwise 
contend with him, than that it would 
be much better to reject the follj^ 
entirely. 

• But.what is this thing which Mr. 
Burke calls monarchy ? Will he 
explairyit? All men can understand 
what representation is ; and-that it 
must necessarily include a variety of 
knowledge and talents. Byt what 
security is there ffcr the same qualities 
on the part of monarchy ? or, when 
tlys monarchy is a child, where then 
is the wisdom ? What cities' it know 
about government ?. Who then is the* 
monarct^»or where is the mpnarchy ? 
^f it is to be performed by regency, 
ft proyes to.be a farce. A regency is 
i mpck species of »epublic, and the 
[whole t>f monarchy deserves no bettes 
Ideseription. It is a thing as various 
l^s imagination can paint. It *has 
'one of the stable character that 
pveriynent ought to possess. Every 
^Secession is a revolution, and every 
regency a *ounter-re volution. The 
whole df it is a scene or perpetual 
court c#bal and intrigue, of which 
Mr. Burke is himself an instance. 
To .rentier monarchy consistent with 


government, the next in succession 
should not be born a child, but a man 
at once, and that man a Solomon. 

It is ridiculous that nations are to 
% wait and, government be interrupted 
till boys grow to be men.* 

Whether I have too little sense to 
see, %r too much to be jmposed upon ; 
whether I have too much or too little < 
pride, or of anything else, I leave out 
of the question ;* but certain it is, 
that what is called monarchy, always 
appears to me a silly contemptible 
thing. I compare it to something 
kept behind a curtainf about which 
there is a great deal of bustle and 
, fuss, and a wonderful air of seeming 
solemnity ; but when, lay an accident, 
the. curtain happens to -UjjSned, 
and the company see what it is, they 
burst into laughter. 

In the representative system of 
government, nothing of this can 
happen. Lik? the nation itself, it 
possesses a perpetual stamina, as 
well of body as of mind, and presents 
itself on the open thSatrd of the world 
in a fair and manly manner. What- 
*e\^er are its excellencies or defects, 
they are visible tc^ all. It exists not 
by fraud and mystery ; it deal*; well Iff 
cant and sophistry*; but inspires a 
language that> passing from heart to 
heart, is felt and u^lerstood. • 

® We must shut* our eyes against 
reason, we must, basely degrficle*our 
understanding, not to see the folly of 
what is called monarchy. • Nature is 
orderly in all her works ; but this is 
a mode pf gove/nment that counter¬ 
acts nature. It turns the progress 
of the human facilities upside, down. 

It subjects <^e to be governed by 
childreti, and wisdom by folly. 

On the contrary, the representative 
system is .always parallel wteh the 
order and immutable laws* of mature,* 
and meets the reason of man in every 
part. For example :— * . 

In the American federal govern¬ 
ment, *nore powe^ is delegate*! t» the 
President of the United States than** 
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to any other individual member of 
congress. He cannot, therefore, be 
elected to this office under the age of 
thirty-five years. By this time the 
judgment of man becomes matured, 
and he has ^ved long enough to be 
acquainted with man and things, and 
the country with him. But on the 
monarchical plan (exclusive of the 
numerous chances there are against 
every man born into the world, of 
drawing a prize in the lottery of 
human faculties), the next in succes¬ 
sion, whatever he may be, is put at 
the head of a nation, and of a govern¬ 
ment, at the age of eighteen years. 
Does this appear like an act of 
wisdom? Is it consistent with the 
pro[Vtvlignity and the manly character 
of a nation ? Where is the propriety 
of calling such a lad the father of the 
people? In all other cases, a person 
is a minor until the age of twenty-one 
years. Before this pet'iod he is not 
entrusted with the management of 
ail acre of land, 1 or with the heritable 
property of <n flock of sheep or an 
herd of swine ; but wonderful to tell ! 
he may at the age of eighteen years' 
be trusted with a nation. 1 

•That monarchy ?s all :tr bubble, a 
mere court artifiqe to procure money, 
is evident (at least to me) in every 
character in which it can be viewed. 
It would be impossible, on the rational 1 
system'.of representative .government, 
to make out a bill of expences to 
such an enormous amount as this 
deception admits. Government is not 
of itself a very chargeable institution. 
The whole expence of the federal 
government of America, founded, as 1 
I have already said, on ,the system of 
representation, and-extending over a 
country nearly ten times as' large as 
England, is but six hundred thousand 
dollars* or tine hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pounds sterling. 

I presumexthat no man in his sober 
serise Will edmpare the character of 
the Jtings,'of, Europe with that of 
4, General Washington. Yet in France, 


and also in England, (the expence of 
the civil list only, for the support of 
one man, is eight times greater than 
the whole expence of the federal 
government in America. To assign 
,a reason for this appears almost 
impossible. The generality of the 
people of America, especially the 
poor, are more able to pay taxes 
thsm the.-, generality of people either 
in France or England. 

But the case is, that the represen¬ 
tative system diffuses such a body of 
knowledge throughout a natio/T,'' c^i- 
the subject of government, as to 
explode ignorance and preclude impo¬ 
sition. The craft of courts cannot 
be acted on that ground. There fs 
no place for mystery ; nowhere for it 
to begin. Those who are not in the 
representation know as much of the 
natdre of business as those who are. 
An affectation of mysterious impor- 
tancewould there be scouted. Nations 
'can have no secrets ; and the 'secrets 
of courts, like those of individuals, 
are always their defects. , 

In the representative system, the 
reason for everything must publicly 
appear. Every man is a proprietor 
in government, and considers it a 
necessary part of his business to 
understand. It concerns his interest, 
because it affects his property. He 
examines the cost, and compares it* 
with the advantages ; and above ail, 
he does nod adopt the slavish custom 
of following what in other govern¬ 
ments are called leaders. ” 

It can only be by blinding the 
understanding cd man, and making 
him believe that government it, romeo 
wonderful mysterious' thing, that 
excessive revenues are obtained. 
Monarchy is well-calculated to ensure 
this end. It is the popery of govern¬ 
ment, a thing kept up to amuse the 
ignorant and quiet therrginto taxes.’ 

The government of a free country, 
properly speaking, is not in the 
persons, but in the laws. The enacting 
ot those requires no great e''pence ; 
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and wflien the/ are administered the 
whole of civil government is performed 
—the rest is all court contrivance. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF CONSTITUTIONS. 

That men # mcan distinct ancfsepa&te 
things when they «peak of constitu¬ 
tions and of governments, is evident / 
or yjji'y are those terms distinctly an*l 
Separately used ? A constitution is 
• not the act of a government, but of a 
people constituting a government ; 
;yid government without a constitu¬ 
tion is power withoul a right. 

All power, exercised over a nation 
must have some beginning. It must 
either # be delegated or assigned. 
There aee no other sources. All 
delegated power is trust, and all 
assumed power is usurpation. Time # 
does not alter the nature and quality 
of either. 

• In Viewing this subject, the case 
and circuTnstances of America present 
themseives as in the beginning of a 
world ; and our enquiry into the 
origin of government is shortened by 
referring to the facts that haw arisen 
in our own day. We have no occa¬ 
sion to roam for information into the 
otesciire field of antiquity, nor hazard 
ourselves upon conjecfur% We are ( 
broughtat once to the point of seeing 
gcfvernrrt^it begin, as if we had Rved 
in the beginning of time. The tfSal 
volume, not of history, but of facts, 
is di»e^tly before us* unmutilated by 
Contrivance or.the errors of tradition.* 

I will here concisely state the com¬ 
mencement of the American constitu¬ 
tions : by which the difference between 
constitutions and governments will 
sufficiently appear. • 

It may nofbe improper ^o remind 
the' reader that the United States 
of America consist of thirteen 
separate states, each of which estab¬ 
lished # government for itself, after 


the declaration of independence, done 
the 4th of July, 1776. Each state 
acted independently of the rest, in 
forming its government ; but the 
|* same general principle pervades the 
whole. When the several state 
governments were formed, they pro¬ 
ceeded to form the federal govern¬ 
ment that acts over the whole in all 
matters which concern the interest of 
the whole, or which relate to the 
intercourse of the several states with 
each other, or with foreign nations. 

I will begin with giving an instance 
from one of the state governments 
(that of Pennsylvania), and then pro¬ 
ceed to the federal govermnent. * 
m The state of Pennsylvania, i'^ngh 
netfrly of the same extent JT territory 
as England, was then divided into 
finly twelve counties. Each of these 
counties had elected a comnfittee at 
the commencement of the dispute 
with the Engfish Government; and 
as the city of Philadelphia, which also 
had its committee, was the most 
central for intelligence, it: became the 
t centre of communication to the several 
cc*inty committees. When it became 
necessary t^v proofed to the formati on_ 
of a government, the commktCtT*of 
Philadelphia proposed a conference of 
all the committees, to be held in that 

J ity, and which mej»the latter <?nd of 
uly, 1776. s # 

Though these Committdbs had been 
elected by the people, they were* not 
elected expressly for the purpose, nor. 
invested with the authority, of forming 
a constitution ; and as they could not, 
consistently with (Jie American ideas 
of right, assume suclj a powe*, they 
could only cotifer upon the matter, 
and put 4 into a train of operation. 
The conferees, therefore, did no more 
than state’the case, and j;ecowimend, 
to the several counties to elect*six 
representatives for eaclu count/, to 
meet in convention at Philadelphia, 
with powers to form a constitution, 
and prttpose it fo* pulflic Sonsidtera-^ 
tion. * 
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This convention, of which Benjamin 
Franklin was president, having met 
and deliberated, and agreed upon a 
constitution, they next ordered it to 
be published, not as a thing estab-r 
lished, but for the consideration of 
the whole people, their approbation 
or rejection, and then adjourned* to a 
stated time. When the time of 
adjournment was r expired, the con¬ 
vention re-assembled, and as the 
general opinion of the people in 
approbation of it was then known, 
the constitution was signed, sealed, 
and proclaimed, on the authority of 
the people , and the original instrument 
deposited as a public record. The, 
convention theli appointed a day for 
the genOf.d election of the represen¬ 
tatives who were to compose the 
government, and the time it should 
commchce; and having done this 
they dissolved, and returned to their 
several homes and occupations. 

in this constitution were laid down, 
first, a declaration of rights; then 
followed the'form which the govern¬ 
ment should have, and the powers 
which it should possess the authority 
,.of the courts of Judicature and of 
junfc.j--.the manner in which elections 
should be conducted, and the propor¬ 
tion of representatives'to the number 
of eliJctors - the pme which each suc¬ 
ceeding assembly' should continue 1 ; 
which ’-was* one year vhe mode of 
levying, and the accounting for the 
_ expendituie, of public money -of 
appointing public officers, etc., etc. 

No article of this constitution could 
be altered or infringed at the dis¬ 
cretion. of' the government that* was 
to ensue. It was to the government 
a law. But as it would have been 
unwise to preclude the benefit of 
experience, and in order also to 
prevent the accumulation of errors, 
»f any should be found, and to pre¬ 
serve <a unison of government with 
th» circumstances of the state to all 
„_tinus, the constitution provided that 
* at the expiration of every seven years, 


a fonvention should be elected for the 
express purpose of revising the con¬ 
stitution and makfog alterations, 
additions or abolitions therein, if any 
such should be found necessary. 

« Here we see a regular process—a- 
government issuing out of a constitu¬ 
tion, farmed by the people in their 
original character ; and that constitil- 
tidii serving not only as an authority, 
but as a law of coijtroul to the govern- 
•ment. It was the political bible of 
the state. Scarcely a family was 
without it. Every member ot tiT-, 
government had a copy ; and Nothing 
was more common when any debate 
arose on the principle of a bill, or on 
the extent of any species of authority, 
than for the members to take the 
printed constitution out of their pocket 
and read the chapter with which such 
matter in debate was connected. 

Having thus given an instance 
from one of the states, I will show 
*the proceedings by which the federal 
constitution of the United States 
arose and was formed. 

Congress, at its first two meetings, 
in September, 1774, and May, 1775, 
was nothing more than a deputation 
from the legislatures of the several 
provinces, afterwards states ; and had 
no other authority'than what arose 
from common consent, and the 
necessity of its acting as a public 
body. In everything which related 
to the internal .affairs of America, 
congress went no further th.-n'to issue 
recommendations to the several 
provincial assemblies, who at dis¬ 
cretion adopted them or not. Nothing 
1 on the part of congress wa'S com* 
pulsive ; yet in this situation, it was 
more faithfully :tnd affectionately 
obeyed than was any government in 
Europe. This instance, like that of 
the national assembly of France, 
sufficiently shews, that ' the strength 
of goverhment does not consist of 
anything within itself, but in the 
attachment of a nation, and the 
interest which the people 'fed in 
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Supporting it. When this is lest 
government is hut a child in power, 
and though like the gld government 
of France it may harass individuals 
for a while, it but facilitates its own 
fall.* 

After the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence it became consistent <Mth the 
principle on which repmjsenta^ive 
government is founded, that the 
authority of congftss should be de¬ 
fined and established. Whether that* 
jUlfetority should be more or less than 
congress then discretionarity exercised, 

' was not the question. It was merely 
tfle rectitude of the measure. 

• For this purpose, the act called the ' 
act of confederation (which was a sort 
of imperfect*federal constitution) was 
proposed, and after long deliberation 
was concluded in the year 1781* It 
was not the act of congress, because 
it is repugnant to the principles of 
representative government that 
body should give power to itself. 
Congress first informed the several 
states of the powers which it con¬ 
ceived were necessary to be invested 
in the Anion, to enable it to perform 
the duties and services required from 
it ; and the states severally agreed 
with each other,,and concenfrated in 
congress those powers. 

• It may not be improper to observe 
tltat in both those instances (the one 
of Pennsylvania, and the i*ther of the, 
U/iited*S$ates) there is no such thing 
as an idla of a compact b<y*veen- the 
people on one side and the govern¬ 
ment bn the other. ^The compact was 
,that/o£ the people with each other to 1 
produce and constitute a government. 
To suppose that any government *can 
be a party in a compact with the 
whole people is to suppose it to have 
existence before it can have a right to 
exist. The pnly instance in which a 
compact can take place between the 
people and those who exercise the 
goveraiftent is that the people shall 
pay;them while the/ choose to empley 
them. 


Government is not a trade which 
any man, or any body of men, has a 
right to set up and exercise for his 
own emolument, but is altogether a 
‘trust in fight of those ljy whom the 
trust is delegated, and by whom it is 
always resumable. It has of itself no 
righre ; they are altogether duties. 

Having thus given two instances of 
the original formajtion of a constitu¬ 
tion, I will shew the manner in which 
both have been changed since their 
first establishment. 

The powers vested jp the govern¬ 
ments of the several states, by the 
state constitutions, were found upon 
experience to be too g^eat, and those 
tested in the federal governigpqj by 
tin? act of confederation,"too little. 
The defect was not in the principle 
but in the distribution of power. 

Numerous publications, ill pam¬ 
phlets and in ,newspapers, appeared 
on the propriety and necessity of new 
modelling- the federal government. 
After some time of pub(jc discussioh, 
carried on through the channel of the 
.press, and in conversations, the state 
oft Virginia, experiencing some incon¬ 
venience with respect to conimm; 
proposed holding- a f continenfafcon- 
ference ; in consequence of which, a 
deputation frbm five or six of the 
filate assemblies nJSt at Annapolis, in 
Maryland, 1^86. This meeting,, not 
conceiving itself sufficiently autho¬ 
rized to go into the business 'of a 
reform, did no more than state -theic 
general opinions of the propriety of 
the measure, and recommend that a 
contention of all the states should be 
held the year following. v 

The^onverftion met at Philadelphia 
in May,* 1787, of which Geperal 
Washington was elected president. 
He was not at that time covnecteij 
with any of the state government^, or 
with congress. He delivered up his 
commission when the wgr ended, and 
since then had lived a private, citizen. 

The* convention *went deeply info ali^ 
the subjects ; and having, after a 
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variety of debate and investigation, 
agreed among themselves upon the 
several parts of a federal constitution, 
the next question was, the manner of 
giving it authority and practice. c 

For this purpose they did not, like 
a cabal of courtiers, send for a Dutch 
Stadtholder, or a German Elector; 
but they referred the whole matter to 
the sense and interests of the 
country. 1 

They first directed that the pro¬ 
posed constitution should be pub¬ 
lished. Secondly, that each state 
should elect & convention expressly 
for the purpose of taking it into 
consideration, and of ratifying or 
rejecting it ; arl'd that as soon as the 
apprbbatiofl and ratification of any 
nine states should be given, that 
those states should proceed to the 
electiotvof their proportion of members 
to the new federal government ; and 
that the operation of It should then 
begin, and the federal government 
cease. 

The several s£ates proceeded ac¬ 
cordingly to elect their conventions. 
Some of those conventions ratified' 
the constitution ,by very large 
'majbl.ities, and two or three unani¬ 
mously. In others there were much 
debate and division of opinion. In 
the Massachusetts convention, which 
met at. Boston, the' majority was not 
above ‘ nineteen or .twenty in about 
three hundred members ; but such is 
^the nature 1 of representative govern¬ 
ment, that it quietly decides all 
matters by majority. After,, the de¬ 
bate in the Massachusetts convention 
was closed, and the vote taken} the 
objecting members rose and declared : 

“ That though they had argiled and 
voted against it because certain parts 
appeared tofhem in a different light to 
\ohat they appeared to other members ; 

1 Thi? and tfte two preceding paragraphs 
forsjed the secd*nd part of the information 
against ,Pa'Ae; ,,but it was only thought 
g lecessary to omit the final one from the 
Symonds edition, if-H. B. B. 


yet t as the vote had decided in favour 
of the constitution as proposed , they 
should give it the “same practical 
support as if they had voted for it .’ ’ 

As soon as nine states had con-, 
curred (and the rest followed in the 
order their conventions were elected), 
the old (fabric of the federal govern¬ 
ment was taken down, and the new 
erected, of which General Washington 
is president. In this plact? I cannot 
(.help remarking that the character and 
services of this gentleman are suffi¬ 
cient to put all those men called king-„ 
to shame. , While they are receiving 
from the sweat and labours of man¬ 
kind a prodigality of pay, to which 
neither their abilities nor their 
services can entitle them, he is 
rendering every service in his power, 
and refusing every pecuniary reward. 
He accepted no pay as comnymuer-in- 
chief; he accepts none as president 
of the United States. 

After the new federal constitution 
was established, the state of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, conceiving that some p?*rts of 
its own constitution required to be 
altered, elected a convention £or that 
purpose. The proposed alterations 
were published, and the people con¬ 
curring therein, they were established. 

In forming those'constitutions, or 
in altering them, little or no inconveni¬ 
ence took place. The ordinary course 
of things was not interrupted, and the 
‘advantages have, been much. It is 
always tjie interest of a fa~,'greater 
number of people in a nation to have 
things right than to let them remain 
wrong ; and when public matters are 
'apen to debatg, and the public, 
judgment free, it will not decide 
wrong, unless it decides too hastily. 

In the two instances of changing 
the constitutions, the governments 
then in being were not actors either 
way. Government has < no right to 
make itself a party in any 1 - debate 
respecting the principles or njodes of 
forming, or of changing,constitutions. 
It is not for the benefit of thqse who 
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exercise the powers of government 
that constitutions, and the govern¬ 
ments issuing Trom them, are estab¬ 
lished. In all those /hatters the right 

• of judging and acting are in those 
who pay, and not in those who 
receive. 

A constitution is the property of a 
'nation, and not of those who exercise 
the government. All the cfii*stitu1»ons 
of America are d^lared to be estab¬ 
lished on the authority of the people 
In Prance, *the word nation is used 

• instead of the people; but in both 

cases S. constitution is a,thing ante¬ 
cedent to the government, and always 
^tistinct therefrom. . 

In England it is not difficult to 
perceive that everything has a con¬ 
stitution, except the nation. Every 
society and association that is estab¬ 
lished fiyst agreed upon a numBcr of 
original articles, digested into form, 
which are its constitution. It then 
appointed its officers, whose powei*; 
and authorities are described in that 
•constitution, and the government of 
that society then commenced. Those 
officer^, by whatever name they are 1 
called, have no authority to add to, 
alter, or abridge the original articles. 
It is only to the constituting power 
that this right belongs. 

Prom the want of understanding 
yie difference between a constitution 
and a government, Dr. Johnson and 
all waiters of his description hav# 
adwaysjvewildered themselves. They 
could not but perceive that»fliere ‘rgust 
necessarily be a controuling j?ower 
existing somewhera* and they placed 
this iff the discretion of the persons* 
exercising the government, instead of 
placing it in a constitution formetl by 
the nation. When it is in a constitu¬ 
tion ij has the nation for its support, 
and thje natural a>*d the political 
controuling^sowers are together. The 
laws vfhich are enacted <by govern¬ 
ments «controul men only as indi¬ 
viduals, but the nation, through its 
constitution, conirouls the wHble 


government, and has a natural ability 
so to do. The final controuling power, 
therefore, and the original constituting 
power, are one and the same power. 

Dr. Johnson could not have ad¬ 
vanced such a position i»i any country 
where there was a constitution ; and 
he ij himself an evidence that no such 
thing as a constitution exists in 
England. But it may be put as a 
question, not improper to be in¬ 
vestigated, That if a constitution 
does not exist how came the idea of 
its existence so generally established.* 

In order to decide tiiis question, it 
is necessary to consider a constitution 
in both its cases : First, as creating 
a government and giving it powers. 
Secondly, as regulating aqd j*e *rain- 
ing the powers so given. 

If we begin with William of 
Normandy, we find that thq govern¬ 
ment of England was originally a 
tyranny, fipunvled on an invasion and 
conquest of the country. This being 
admitted, it will then appear that the 
exertion of the initio* at different 
periods to abate that tyranny and 
render it less intolerable, has been 
credited for a constitution. 

Magna 'Chart,-* as it was cajje'l [ii 
is now like an almanack of tTie same 
date), was mj more than compelling 
the government to renounce ajiart of 
'its assumptions. »*It did not create 
and give powers, to govqjrnmgnt in the 
manner a constitution does ; but was, 
as far as it went, of the mature of a 
re-conquest, and not a constlTuliui^f 
for could the nation have totally 
expelled the usurpation as France has 
do*e its despotisffi, it would then have 
had a constitution t» form. 

Th® 1 history qf the Edwards and 
• 

■ This and the three following paragraphs 
formed the third part of Jhe Attorney- 
General’s information, and are onitted from 
the Symonds edition with this explaaation : 

“ Here follow on page 52 A)f the original 
edition four paragraphs* makirfg about 
eighteen lines of the same close printttg as 
in thbvedition. Tlmy are* a cflntmuadion of 
the argument which sh»ws the manner TOu 
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the Henries, and up to the commence¬ 
ment of the Stuarts, exhibits as many 
instances of tyranny as could be acted 
within the limits to which the nation 
had restricted it. The .Stuarts t 
endeavoured to pass those limits, and 
their fate is well known. In all those 
instances we see nothing of a con¬ 
stitution, but only of restrictions on 
assumed power. t 

After this, another William, de¬ 
scended from the same stock, and 
claiming from the same origin, gained 
possession; and of the two evils, 
James and William , the nation pre¬ 
ferred what it thought the least ; 
since, from circumstances, it must 
take one. The*act, called the Hill of 
Rigtffs'Sotaes here interview. Wfcat 
is it but a bargain which the parts of 
the government made with each other 
to divide powers, profits, and privi¬ 
leges ? You shall have so much, and 
I will have the rest ; and with respect 
to the nation, it said, for your share 
you shall have the right of petitioning. 
This being the 'case, the Bill of 
Rights is more properly the bill of 
wrongs and of insult. As to what \s 
..called the convention parliament, it 

which restrictions itpon power originally 
assumed, have been mistaken for a constitu¬ 
tion. Hut as those paragraphs arc put into 
the information, and- pvill publicly appear 
with the pleadings thereon, when the 
prosebutitSh shrill be brought to an issue, 
they are not verbally recited bore, except 
the first pf .phcm which is added in the 

--.y'note, for the purpose of shewing 

the spirit of the prosecuting party, and the 
sort of matter which has been selected from 
the work for prosecution. N, B.—The whole 
of the several paragraphs taken fronv.the 
work for' this purpose does not amount to 
two pages of the same printing as in this 
edition, and where theyn>ccur in the Original 
edition they will be noticed in tins." After 
reciting the first paragraph in a note, Paine 
Continues : “ Query : Does the prosecuting 
partyVneffn to deny that instances of tyranny 
were acted by the Edwards and Henries ? 
Does he mead* to deny that the Stuarts 
endeavoured to (pass the limits which the 
nation had preserjbed ? Does he mean to 
peove ItTloeHous in any--person to shy that 

• tfiey did ? " 


wae a thing that made ftself, ant? ther 
made the authority byj, which it acted. 

A few persons got together, and 
called themselves by that name. 
Several of them had never been 
elected, and none of them for the 
purpose. 

Fromrthe time of William a species 
of governmerft arose, issuing out of 
thisxoaliffon Bill of Rights ;,and more 
so since the corruption introduced at 
flhe Hanover succession, by the agency 
of Walpole, that can be described by 
no other name than a despotic legisla- - 
tion. Though the parts may embarrass 
each other, the whole has no bounds ; 
•and the only right it acknowledges 
out of itself is the right of petitioning. 
Where then is the constitution either 
that gives or restrains power? 

It is not because a part of the 
government is elective, that makes it 
less a despotism, if the persons so 
elected possess afterwards, as a 
parliament, unlimited powers. Elec¬ 
tion in this case becomes separated 
from representation, and the' can¬ 
didates are candidates for despotism. 

I cannot believe that any t.ation, 
reasoning on its own right, would 
have thought of calling these things 
a constitution, if the cry of constitution 
had not been set up by the govern¬ 
ment. It has got into circulation like 
the words bore and quia, by being 
chalked up jn the speeches of Parlia¬ 
ment, as those words were on wmdow- 
shutters and door-posts; hut Whatever 
the 1 constitution may be in other 
respects, it has undoubtedly been the 
most productive machine of taxation 
that was ever invented. The taxes in 
France, under the new, constitution, 
are not quite thirteen shillings per 
head, 1 and the taxes in England, 

• The whole amount of the assessed taxes 
of France, for the present year, is three 
hundred millions of livres, which is twelve 
millions and a half sterling; and the 
I incidental taxes are estimated at three 
millions, making in the whole fifteen millions 
1 and a half; which, among twenty-tour 
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under*what is sailed its present con¬ 
stitution, are forty-eig-ht shillings and 

• sixpence per hedM—men, women, and 
1 children—amounting fti nearly seven¬ 
teen millions sterling, besides the 

• expences of collecting, which are 
upwards of a million more. 

In a country like England where 
the whole of the civil government is 
executed by the people of eVery UAvn 
and countj^by means of parish officers, 
magistrates, quarterly sessions, juries,# 
and assize, ^vithout any trouble to 
w+iaf is called the government or any 
. other efcpence to the revenue than the 
salary of the judges, it is astonishing 
how such a mass of taxes can be 
employed. Not even the internal 
defence of the country is paid out of 
the revenue. On all occasions, 
whether real or contrived, recourse is 
contiifuayy had to new loans and new 
ta«es. No wonder, then, that a 
machine of government so advan¬ 
tageous to the advocates of a court* 
should be so triumphantly extolled, 
ifo wander, that St. James’ or St. 
Stephen';* should echo with the 
continqpl cry of constitution ! No 
wonder, that the French revolution 
should be reprobated, and the res- 
publica treated with reproach ! The 
red book of England, like the red book 
■ of France, will explain the reason.' 

1 will now, by way *of relaxation, 
turn a yiought or two to ^fr. Burke. 1 
I ask hif*pardon for neglecting him 
so long. • 

• 

millions of people, is »not quite thirteen 
' ^hillingspper head. France has lessened her # 
taxes since the* revolution, nearly nine 
millions sterling, annually. Before ,the 
revolution, the city of Paris paid a duty of 
upwards of thirty per cent, on all articles 
brought into the city. This tax was collected 
att the city gales. It was taken off on "the 
first of last May, and the gates taken down. 
—Author.' '* 

' What Svas called the' livre fhuge, or the 
red book, in France, was not exactly 
% simitar to*the court calendar in England ; 

• but it sufficiently shewed how a great pa^t 
Of fhft taaes was lavished.— Author.* 


“America,” says he (in his speech 
on the Canada constitution Bill), 

“ never dreamed of such absurd 
doctrine as the Rights of Man." 

Mr. Burke is such a bold presumer, 

| and advances his assertions and his 
j premises with such a deficiency of 
| judgment, that without troubling 
ourselves about the principles of 
philosophy or jiolitics, the mere 
logical conclusions they produce are 
ridiculous. For instance : 

If governments, as Mr. Burke 
asserts, are not founded on the 
Rights of Man, and ale founded on 
any rights at all, they consequently 
must be founded on the right of 
something that is nSt man. What 
tfiem is that something ? * * 

Generally speaking, we know of no 
other creatures that inhabit, the earth 
than man and beast ; and in *11 cases 
where only two things offer them¬ 
selves, and*on<? must be admitted, a 
negation proved on any one, amounts 
to an affirmative on the other ; and 
therefore, Mr. Bu?ke, * by proving 
against the Rights of Man proves in 
"bt^ialf of the beast ; and consequently, 
proves tha^ government is a beast ; 
and as difficult things sometimes 
explain each other,'we now see the 
origin of keeping wild beasts in the 
Tower ; for they qgrtainly can“be of 
no other use than fo shew the origin 
of the government. They ar£ in the 
' place of a constitution. O, John Bull, 
what honours thou hast 
being a wild beast. Thou mightest, 
on Mr. Burke's system, have been in 
the Tower for )ife. # 

If*Mr. Burke’s arguments have not 
weight enough to keep one serious, 
the fauTt less mine than his ; and as 
1 am willing to make an apolog^ to 
the reader for the liberty I have taken, 

I hope Mr. Burke will also make* hi^ 
for giving the cause. • 

Having thus paid Mr? Burke the 
compliment of remembfcri/ig hirof I 
return to the subject. • 
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From the want of a constitution in 
England to restrain and regulate the 
wild impulse of power, many of the 
laws are irrational and tyrannical, and 
tho administration of them vague and, 
problematical. 

The attention of the government of 
England (for I rather chuse to jail it 
* by ‘this name than the English 
government) appears since its political 
connection with Germany to have 
been so completely engrossed and 
absorbed by foreign affairs, and the 
means of raising taxes, that it seems 
to exist for* no other purposes. 
Domestic concerns are neglected ; 
and with respect to regular law there 
. is scarcely sueft a thing.* 1 

Aftncfst* every case,now must be 
determined by some precedent, be 
that precedent good or bad, or whether 
it properly applies or not ; and the 
practice is become so general as to 
suggest a suspicion, t'nat <it proceeds 
from a deeper policy than at first sight 
appears. 

Since the* revolution of America, 
and more so since that of France, this 
preaching up the doctrines of prece¬ 
dents, drawn from.'imes and circum- 
stanyfi antecedent to those events, 
has been the stifdied practice of the 
English government. The generality 
of those precedents are founded on 
principles and opinions, the reverse of 
what they ought; and> the greater 
distance of time they are drawn from' 1 
so,, • ‘■•'ftre to be suspected. But by 

associating those precedents with a 
superstitious reverence for ancient 
things, as monks shew relics and call 
them holyt the generality of mankind" 
are deceived into the design. Govern¬ 
ments now act as rf they were afraid 
to awaken a single reflection in man. 
They are softly leading him to the 
1 sepulchre of precedents to deaden his 
faculties and call attention from the 
scene jof resolutions. They feel that 

<v l 

' This paragraph ' as the fourth item in 
the indictment against Paine.—H. B. B. 
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he, is arriving at krvjtwledge ^faster 
than they wish, and their policy of 
precedents is the bdfometer of their 
fears. This political popery, like the 
ecclesiastical popery of old, has hatj 
its clay, and is hastening to its exit. .. 
The ragged relic and the antiquated 
precedent, the monk and the monarch, 
will moulderotogethcr. 

Govcmfhent by precedent, without 
any regard to thy principle of the 
precedent, is one of the vilest systems 
that can be set up. In numerous 
instances the precedent ought is 
operate as t a warning, and not as an 
example, and requires to be shunned 
instead of imitated ; but instead of 
this, precedents tire taken in the lumft, 
and put at once for constitution and 
for law. 

Either the doctrine of precedents is 
poliify to keep man in a r state of 
ignorance, or it is a practical con¬ 
fession that wisdom degenerates in 
‘'governments as governments increase 
in age, and can only hobble along by 
the stilts and crutches of precedents. 
How is it that the same persons who 
would proudly be thought wiser than 
their predecessors appear at tfie same 
time only as the ghosts of departed 
wisdom ? How strangely is antiquity 
treated! To soiik purposes it is 
spoken of as the times of darkness 
and ignorance, and to answer others, 
it is put for the light of the world. 

If the doctrine of precedents is to 
be followed, the expenccs of u gove r n- 
nv'iit nead not continue tfie same. 
Wily pay men extravagantly, who 
have but little to do? If everything 
that can happen is already id prece, 
dent, legislation is at an end, and 
precedent, like a dictionary, determines 
every case. Either, therefore, govern¬ 
ment has arrived at its dotage, and 
requires to by, renovated, or all tne 
occasions for exercising its wisdom 
have occurred. * 

We now see all over Europe, and 
particularly in England, the curious, 
phenomenon of a nation looking one 
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way, and the government the othei*— 
the one forward «nd the other back¬ 
ward. If governments are to go on 
by precedent, while nations go on by 
.improvement, they must at last conn; 
to a final separation ; and the sooner, 
and th6 more civilly they determine 
this point, the better.' . 

.• 

Having tfuts spoken of constitutions 
generally, as things distinct from 
actual, governments, let us proceed to 
cj*iVRler the parts of which a con- 
, stitutioft is composed. 

Opinions differ more on tliis subject 
than with respect to the whole. That 
;?nation ought to have a constitution, 
as a rule, for the conduct of its 
government *is a simple question in 
which all men not directly courtiers, 
will ;fgree. It is only on the Com¬ 
ponent part that questions and 
opinions multiply. 

But^his difficulty, like every other,* 
will diminish when put into a train of 
Ijeing fightly understood. 

The fir^t thing is, that a nation has 
a right to establish a constitution. 

• Whether it exercises this ri^ht in 
the most judicious manner at first is 
quite another case. It exercises it 
agreeably to the judgment it possesses; 
and by continuing* to do so, all errors 
will at last be exploded. 

^Vhen this right is established in a 
• 

* In dhijgland the improvements in 
agriculture; useful .arts, manufactures, % and 
commerce, have been made in opposition to 
the geyius of its government, which ijfthat 
of following precedents. It is from the 
^enter£r^»e and industry of the individuals, , 
and their numerous associations, in which,* 
tritely speaking* government is neither 
pillow nor bolster, that these improvcnftinls 
have proceeded. No man thouglit about 
government, or who was in , or who was out, 
v*hen h« was planning or executing those 
things ; and all he had to liope, with respect 
to government, was that it would let him 
alone. Three or four very silly ministerial 
newspapers are continually offendingagainst 
the spirit of national improvement, by 
ascribing it to a minister. They may with 
asrrAich^ruth ascribe this book to a minister. 
—Author. 
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nation, there is no fear that it will be 
employed to its own injury. A nation 
can have no interest in being wrong. 

Though all the constitutions of 
'America are on one general principle, 
yet no two of them are exactly alike 
in their component parts or in the 
distribution of the powers which they 
give to the actual governments. 
Some are more,* and others less 
complex. 

In forming a constitution, it is first 
necessary to consider what tire the 
ends for which government is neces¬ 
sary ? Secondly, what are the best 
means, and the least cxpencive, for 
accomplishing those cuds ? 

• Government is nothing moiv*lls**i a 
national assoefcition ; and Hie object 
of this association is the good of all, 
as well individually as collectively, 
livery man wishes to pursue his 
occupation, anti to enjoy the fruits of 
his labours and the produce of his 
property in peace and safety, and 
with the least p*issi|jle expenef. 
When these tilings are accomplished, 
•all the objects for which government 
oitght to he established are an¬ 
swered. • • 

it has been customary to cTfiisider 
government under three distinct 
general heads. The legislative, the 
ftxeculive, and thc^hdicinl. 

But if wc^ permit our judgjwcjtt to 
act unincumbered by the habit of 
multiplied terms, we can perceive no 
more than two divisions of piftf*c^a£ 
which civil government is composed, 
namely fhat of legislating or enacting 
Iaw$, and that • of executing or 
administering them. hverpthing, 
therefiv'e, appertaining to civil 
government, classes itself under, one 
or other of these two divisions. 

So far as regards the execution o{ 
the laws, that which is cafled* the 
judicial power, is strictly*nd prbpcrly 
the executive pow<5r of ^very cfluntry. 

It is that power tc^ wjpcji evPry 
individual has to "appeal, and \^hich, 

causes the law to be executed : neither 

* 
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have we any other clear idea with 
respect to the official execution of the 
laws. In England, and also in 
America and France, this power 
begins with the magistrate, and 1 ’ 
proceeds up through all the courts of 
judicature. 

I leave to courtiers to explain c what 
is meant by calling monarchy the 
executive power, k is merely a name 
in which acts of government are done ; 
and any other, or none at all, would 
answer the same purpose. Laws 
have neither more nor less authority 
on this account. It must be from the 
justness of their principles, and the 
interest which, a nation feels therein, 

■ that they derive support ; if they 
require any other than this, it is a 
sign that something in the system of 
government is imperfect. Laws 
difficult'" to be executed cannot be 
generally good. 

With respect to the organization of 
the legislative power, different modes 
Wave been , adopted in different 
countries. In America it is generally 
composed of two houses. In France 
it consists but of one, but in bcffh 
countries it is wluVily by .epresenta- 
tion.’*"' 

The case is, that mankind (from 
the long tyranny of assumed power) 
have had so feh’ opportunities of 
making the necessary trials on modes 
and principles of government, in order 
to discover the best, that government 
beginning to be kno'im, and 
experience is yet wanting to deter¬ 
mine many particulars. 

The objections against two houses 
are, fir^t, that there is an inconsistency 
in any part ofa whole legislature, 
coming to a final 'determination by 
vote on any matter, whilst that 
piatter, with respect to that whole, is 
yet inly^n a train of deliberation, and 
consequently open to new illustra¬ 
tions. ‘ ( 

Secondly.* Jhat by taking the vote 
At each, as a separate body, it always 
admits of the possibility, and is often 


thfe case in practice, that the minority 
governs the majority, and that in 
some instances to a degree of great 
inconsistency. 

f Thirdly. That two houses arbitrarily 
checking or controuling each other is 
inconsistent; because it cannot be 
proved* on c the principles of just 
representation, that either should be 
wiser or better than the other. They 
may check in the wrong as well as in 
n the right—and therefore, to give the 
power where we cannot give t h e 
wisdom to use it, nor be assured of 
its being rightly used, renders the 
hazard at least equal to the pre¬ 
caution. 1 

1 With respect to the two houses, of 
which the English Parliament is composed, 
they -ppcar to be effectually influenced into 
one, and, as a legislature, to have no 
temper of its own. The minister, whoever 
he at any time may be, touches it as with an 
opium wand, and it sleeps obedience. 

But if we look at the distinct abilities of 
the two houses, the difference will appear so 
great, as to shew the inconsistency o'" 
placing power where there can be no 
certainty of the judgment to use it. Wretched 
as the state of representation is in England, 
it is manhood compared with what is called 
the house of Lords ; and so little is this nick¬ 
named house regarded, that the people 
scarcely inquire at any Lme what it is doing. 
It appears also to be most under influence, 
and the furthest removed from the general 
interest of the nation. In the debate on 
engaging in the .Russian and Turkish war, 
,the majority in the house of peers in favour 
of it was upwards of ninety, w£e.. in the 
other hous \ which is more than ramble its 
numbers, the majority was sixty-three. 

The proceedings on Mr. Fox’s bill, 
respecting the rights of juries, merit also 
, to be noticed. The persons called thp peers 
fvere not the objects of that bill. They are 
already in possession of more privileges 
than that bill gave to others. They are 
their own jury, and if any of that house were 
prosecuted for a libel, he would not suffer, 
even upon conviction, for the first offence 
Such inequality in 'laws ought not to exist ‘.n 
any country. The French constitution says, 
That the Ian, is the same to every individual, 
whether to protect or to punish. All are equal 
in its sight.—Author* ' 

The first twelve or thirteen lines of this 
note made the next item in-the information 
against Paine.— H. B. B. 
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The objecflon against a single ] and every third year to be a general 


house is* that ^t is always in a con¬ 
dition of committing^ itself too soon. 
But it should at the same time be 
remembered, that when there is ai 
constitution which defines the poweY, 
and establishes the principles within 
.which a legislature shall actpthere is 
already a more effectual^check pro¬ 
vided, an^ more powerfully Speraung, 
than any other rfieck can be. For 
example, • 

...Were a bill to be brought into any 
of th^ American legislatures similar 
to that which was passed into an act 
fey the English parliament, at the 
•commencement of George the First,* 
to extend the duration at the 
assemblies.to a longer period than 
they now sit, the check is in the 
constitution, which in effect say$ Thus 
far sha/t thou go and no further. 

But in order to remove the objection 
against a single house, that of actiqg 
with too quick an impulse, and at the 
same time to avoid the inconsistencies, 
in sStne cases absurdities, arising 
from tYvo houses, the following, 
method has been proposed as an 
improvement upon both. 

First, to have but one representa¬ 
tion. • 

Secondly, to divide that representa¬ 
tion, by lot, into two or three parts. 4 
• Thirdly, that every proposed bill 
shall be first debated irg those part^ 
by succession, that they may become 
tne hetfrers of each other, hut without 
taking any vote. After *whicl»* the 
wholfe representation to assemble for 
a general debate ind determination 
by vote. • * 

To this proposed improvement has 
been added another, for the purpose 
of keeping the representation in the 
•state ^of constant renovation ; which is 
fhat one-third of the Yepresentation of 
each <jDunfry shall go jut at the 
expiration of one year, and the 
numbdt be replaced by new elections. 
Another third at the expiration of /he 
seconft year replaced in like manner, 


election. 1 

But in whatever manner the 
separate parts of a constitution may 
be arranged there is one general 
principle that distingufshes freedom 
from slavery, which is, that all 
hereditary government over a people is 
to them a species of slavery, and 
representative government is freedom. 

Considering government in the only 
light in which it should be considered, 
that of a National Association, it 
ought to be so constructed as not to 
be disordered by any accident 
happening among the parts ; and, 
therefore, no extraordinary power, 
.capable of producing such an effect, 
sl»ouId be lodged in the hiflids of any 
individual. The death, sickness, 
absence or defection, of any one 
individual in a government, vsught to 
be a matter of no more consequence, 
with respect to the nation, than if the 
same circumstance had taken place in 
a member of the English Parliament, 
or the French National*Assembly. 

Scarcely anything presents a more 
degrading character of national 

greatness* than its being thrown into 
confusion, by anything happatyng to 
or acted by any individual ; and the 
ridiculousness of the scene is often 
increased by the natural insignificance 
of the person by w^iom it is occjtsjoned. 
Were a government coifttructed, 
that it could not go on unless a "goose 
or a gander were presgfi _$he. 
senate, the difficulties would be just 
as great and as real, on the flight or 
sickness of the gjoose, or the gander, 
as*f it were called a Kinff. We laugh ' 
at individuate for the silly difficulties 
they rr^ike to themselves, without 

• 

1 As to the state of reptescji tatjon 4 n 
England, it is too absurd to be reasoned 
upon. Almost all the represented parts are 
decreasing in population, and * the, un¬ 
represented parts are increasing. A general 
convention of the nation in uefessaty Jo take 
the whole state of ita government ii*f/ 
consideration.— Author.* 
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perceiving that the greatest of all 
ridiculous things are acted in govern¬ 
ments. 1 

All the constitutions of America are 
on a plan th^t excludes the childish 
embarrassments which occur in 
monarchical countries. No suspension 
of government can there take place 
for a moment, from any circumstances 
whatever. The system of representa¬ 
tion provides for everything, and is 
the only system in which nations and 
governments can always appear in 
their proper character. 

As extraordinary power ought not 
to he lodged in the hands of any 
individual, so ought there to he no 
appropriations of public money to any 
person, beyond what his services in a 
state may be worth. It signifies not 
whether a man be called a president, 
a king,'an emperor, a senator, or by 
any other .name which, propriety or 
folly may devise or arrogance assume, 
it is only a certain service he can 
pe’rform in thg, state ; and the service 
of any such individual in the routine 
of office, whether such office be called 

■ It is related that in Itie canton of Herne, 
in Swilreiland, it had been customary, from 
time immemorial, to keep a hear at the 
public expellee, and the people had been 
taught t > believe, that if they had not a bear 
they should all be undone, it happened 
some peers ago that the bear, then in being, 
was takeil sick, and died too suddenly to 
have His place immediately supplied with 
another.' .'\iriug this interregnum the 
' |' r Sv‘ , Y | tt v ‘discovered that the corn grew, and 
the vintage flourished, and the sun and 
moon continued to rise and set, and every¬ 
thing went on the siyue as before, and 
taking courage from these circumstances, 
they resolved not to*keep any more bears ; 
for, said they, “ a bear is a very voracious, 
expensive animal, and we were obliged to 
pull out his claws, lest he should hurt the 
citizens." • 

' The story of the bear was related in some 
of the French newspapers, at the time of 
tile flight of Louis XVI. and the application 
ol it to monarchy could not be mistaken in 
France ; but it sdems that the aristocracy of 
Berne, appliu.f iteto themselves, and have 
A flee prohibited the reading of French 
newspapers.— A uthor. * 


monarchical, presidential, senatorial, 
or by any other name or title, can 
never exceed the value of ten thousand 
pounds a year. All the great services 
• that are done in the world are per¬ 
formed by volunteer characters, who 
accept nothing for them; but the 
routine bbf office is always regulated 
to such a general standard of abilities 
as to be within the compass of 
numbers in every country to perform, 
!hid therefore cannot merit very 
extraordinary recompence. Gin^rji- 
rnent, says Swift, is a plain Jhing, 
and fitted 'to the capacity of many 
heads. 

' It is inhuman to talk of a million 
sterling a year, paid out of the public 
taxes of any country, for the support 
of an individual, whilst thousands 
who e re forced to contribute thereto, 
are pining with want, and struggling 
with misery. Government does not 
consist in a contrast between prisons 
and palaces, between poverty and 
pomp ; it is not instituted to rob the 
needy of his mite, and increase the 
wretchedness of the wretched. But 
of this part of the subject 1 shalbspeak 
hereafter, and confine myself to 
political observations. 

When r extraordinary power and 
extraordinary pay are allotted to any 
individual in a government, he 
becomes the centre, round which 
pvery kind -of corruption generates 
and forms. Give to any man a million 
a-year, and add thereto the fifuver of 
creat/ng and disposing of places, at 
tha expence of a country, and the 
Jibertiesi of that edtmtrv are no longer 
secure. What is called the splendour 
of a throne is no other than the 
sorruption of the state. It is made 
up of a band of parasites living in 
luxurious indolence out of the public 
taxes.* 

When once such a vicious system 
is established it becomes the guard 
and protection of all inferior abuses. 
The man who is in the receipt of a 
million a year is the last person to 
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promote a sptrit of reform, lest % in 
the event, it should reach to himself. 
It is always hYs interest to defend 
inferior abuses, as so* many outworks 
to protect the citadel; and on this 
species of political fortification, ;«H 
the parts have such a common depen¬ 
dence that it is never to be^xpected 
they will attack each oHier. 1 

Monarchy would not have^ronti^ued 
so many a^es in tiie world had it not 
been for the abuses it protects. It ^ 
tl\e # mastor^fraud, which shelters all 
other^. By admitting a participation 
of the spoil, it makes itself friends ; 
find when it ceases to do this it will 
1 cease to be the idol of courtiers. . 

As the principle on which constitu¬ 
tions are n^uv formed rejects all here¬ 
ditary pretensions to government, it 
alsi^ rejects all that catalogue of 
• 

* It is scarcely possible to toueli on any 
subjt**t, that will not sm^ost an allusion to 
some cor ruption in ^ovcrnnicnts. The simile 
of “ fort ifu at ions,” untoi'tunately involves 
wilh^t a cinaimstance, which is tiirectly in 
point with the matter above alhuleil to. 

Amon^ the numerous instances of abuse 
whiclfc have been ai teil or protoototl !>)• 
governments, ancient or modern, there is 
not a greater than that of tjuarterinj^ a man 
and his heirs upon the public, to bo main¬ 
tained at its cxpcncc. • 

Humanity dictates a provision for the 
poor; but by what rij^ht, moral or political, 
does any government assume to say, that 
hhe person calk'd tin* Duke of Richmond, 
shall be maintained by the public i Yet, if 
common report is true, not a boj^ar fin 
1 I-onuoftvan purchase his wretched pittance 
of coal, without paying hn^frtls the civil 
list of the Duke of Richmond. v the 

wluproduce of this imposition but ;i 
shilling a year, the iniquitous prineiple would 
b£ still tbe same ; but when it aniounts^fis 
it is said to* do, to no less than twenty 
thousand poifttds per annum, the enormity 
is too serious to be permitted to remain. 
This is one of the eHeels of monarchy and 
aristocracy. 

In stating this case I am led by no 
personal dydike. Thitu^h I think it mean 
in an^man to 1 i ve upon the publie, the viee 
originates in the governthent ; and so 
general is it become, that whether the parlies 
are in the ministry or in the opposition it 
stakes no di fir rein's*: they are sure ,)f the 
gsia^iliter of each other.— Author. 


assumptions known by the name of 
prerogatives. 

If there is any government where 
prerogatives mij^lit with .apparent 
safety be entrusted to any individual, 
it is in the feileral j**vernment of 
America. The president of the United 
States of Ameriett is elected only for 
four years. lie is not only respon¬ 
sible in the general sense of the word, 
but a particular ifiodc is laid down in 
the constitution for trying him. lie 
cannot be elected under thirty-live 
years of a^e : and he must lie a native 
of the country. • 

In a comparison of these eases with 
the (iovernment of Kurland, the dif¬ 
ference when applied tit the latter 
*;^HHints to an absurdity. Ini'avfland 
the person wfto exercises prerogative 
is often a foreigner ; always half a 
foreigner. and always married to ;t 
foreigner. lie is never in fifll natural 
or political* connection with the 
country, is not responsible for any¬ 
thing, .and becomes of atfc at eighteen 
years ; yet such atpcrstm is permitted 
to form foreign alliances, without 
even the knowledge of the nation, 
and to make war and pe.ace without 
its eon sell t. * 

But this is not 4II. ' ThotifJTV such a 
person cannot dispose of the govern¬ 
ment in the manner of ;t testator, he 
diet,ties the nfltrria^e connections, 
which, in,effect, accomplish. j'roat 
part of the same end. He ( cannot 
directly becpieath half the.yovernment 
to Prussia, but he cam form ;1 v.w.riajm 
partnership that will produce almost 
the same tiling. Under sucli circum¬ 
stances, it is h.-lppy for Juiel.and that 
she is not sjtuatcd.on the Continent, 
or she mi^nt, lijte Holland, fall under 
the dictatorship of Prussia. Holland,* 
by marrjaffe, is as effectually governed 
by Prussia, as if the wliole tyranny of^ 
beepteathin^ the governmcitt lutd been 
the nietins. •» 

The presidency in, Amcrlta ^or, as 
it ij. sometimes called, ^ic, executive) 
is the only oftit^; from rfhicfct a 
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foreigner is excluded, and in England 
it is the only one to which he is 
admfcted. A' foreigner cannot be a 
member of Parliament, but he may 
be what is called a king. If there is 
any reason f^r excluding foreigners, 1 
it ought to be from those offices where 
mischief can most be acted, and where, 
by uniting every bias of interest? and 
attachment, the trust is best secured. 
But as nations proceed in the great 
business of forming constitutions, 
they will examine with more precision 
into the nature and business of that 
department whjch is called the execu¬ 
tive. What the legislative and judicial 
departments are every one can see ; 
but with respect, to what, in Europe, 
is c^lle^l the executive, as distinct- 
from those r two, it is either a political 
superfluity or a chaos of unknown 
things. 

Some 1 kind of official department, 
to which reports shall be npade from 
the different parts of a nation, or from 
abroad, to be laid before the national 
representative^, is qjl that is necessary ; 
but there is no consistency in calling 
, this the executive ; neither can it be 
considered in any other light thaii* 
as inferior to the legislative. The 
sovereign authority in any country is 
the power of making laws, and every¬ 
thing else is an official department. 

Next “to the arrangement of the 
principle^ and the organization of the 
several parts 6f a constitution, is the 
provision to be made for the support 
,of tl)e pJf&ons to whom the nation 
shall confide the administration of the 
constitutional powers. 

A nation can have 10 right to the 
time and* - services „ of any person at 
his own expence, whom it may choose 
to employ or entrust' in any depart¬ 
ment whatever; neither can any 
Verson be given for making provision 
for the' support of any one part of a 
government and not for the other. 

But admitting that the honour of 
being^ntrusted yvith any part of a 
g6,y.3mment is to be considered a 


sufficient reward, it ought to be-so to 
evlry person alike. If the members 
of the legislature of any country are 
to serve at their own expence, that 
which is called the executive, whether 
rgonarchical or by any other name, 
ought to serve in like manner. It is 
inconsistent to pay the one, and accept 
the service of, the other gratis. 

Iv> America, every department in- 
the government is,decently provided 
for ; but no one is extravagantly paid. 
Every member of congress, and of 
the assemblies, is allowed a suffi¬ 
ciency for his expences. Whereas in 
England, a most prodigal provision 
is made for the support of one part 
of the government and none for the 
other, the consequence of which is 
that the one is furnished with the 
means of corruption and the other is 
put iifto the condition of being 'cor¬ 
rupted. Less than a fourth part of 
such expeuce, applied as it is in 
America, would remedy a great part 
of the corruption. 

Another reform in the American 
constitutions is the exploding all oaths 
of personality. The oath of allegiance 
in America is to the nation only. The 
putting any individual as a figure for 
a nation is^ improper. The happiness 
of a nation is the superior object, and 
therefore the intention of an oath of 
Allegiance ought not to be obscured 
by being figuratively taken to, or in 
t K e name of, any person. The oath, 
called the civic oath, in Frane-is, viz., 
the “ nation, the law, and the king," 
is improper. If taken at all, it ought 
to be as in America, to the nation 
ortjy. The law may or may nm. be 
good ; but in this place it can have 
no other meaning than as being con¬ 
ducive to the happiness of the nation, 
and therefore is included in it. The 
remainder of the path is improper on 
the ground that all personal oaths 
ought to be abolished. They are the 
remains of tyranny on one parti and 
slavery on the other; and the name 
of the Creator ought not to b<; 
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introduced to witness the degrada^on 
of his creation ; or if taken, as is already 
mentioned, as figurative of the nation, 
it is in this place redundant. But 
•whatever apology may be made for 
oaths at the first establishment of*a 
government, they ought not to be 
permitted afterwards. If a, govern¬ 
ment requires the support of oaths, 
■it is a sign that it is not’v.iorth^uip- 
porting, rind oug^it not to be sup¬ 
ported. Make government what it 
ought to be^ and it will support itself. 
’To conclude this part of the sub¬ 
ject :-^-One of the greatest improve- 
jnents that have been made for the 
.perpetual security and progress of 
constitutional liberty, is the provision 
which the new constitutions make for 
occasionally revising, altering, and 
amending them. 

Tlie principle upon which Mr.*Burke 
formed his political creed, that of 
“ billing and con t ron ting posterity to 
the end o f time, and of renouncing arid 
abdicating the rights of all posterity 
for tver," is now become too detest¬ 
able to»be made a subject of debate ; 
and therefore I pass it over with n <3 
other notice than exposing it. 

Government is but now beginning 
to be known. Hitherto it has been 
the mere exefeise of power which 
forbade all effectual enquiry into 
.rights, and grounded itself wholly on 
possession. While* the enemy of 
libe^y was its judge, "the prograss 
*of itsiprinciple must have been small 
indeed. •* * 

Xhe constitutions of Amerifa, and 
aleothat of Franae, have either affixed 
a* period jpr their revision, or |Jid 
down the jnode by which improve¬ 
ment shall be made. It is perhaps 
impossible to establish anything that 
combines principles with opinions and 
• t practice, which the progress of cir- 
cumstanc%s, through a length of years, 
will Rot in some measure derange, or 
render inconsistent; and, therefore, 
to prevent inconveniences accumu¬ 
lating, till they discourage reforma¬ 


tions or provoke revolutions, it is bekt 
to provide the means of regulating 
them as they occur. The Rtgfits of 
Man are the rights of all generatioris 
of men, and cannot be monopolized 
by any. ’ That which is^vorth follow¬ 
ing will be followed for the sake of its 
worth, and it is in this that its security 
lies,* and not in any conditions with 
which it may be encumbered. When 
a man leaves property to his heirs, he 
does not connect it with an obligation 
that they shall accept it. Why, then, 
should we do otherwise with respect 
to constitutions ? s 

The best constitutions that could 
now be devised, consistently with the 
condition of the present moment, 
•ijjay be far short of that ejce'Uyice 
which a few _ 5 ears may aflord. There 
is a morning of reason rising upon 
man on the subject of governments 
that has not appeared before? As the 
barbarisqi of*the present old govern¬ 
ments expires, the moral condition of 
nations with respect to each other 
will be changed.* M*m will not* be 
brought up with the savage idea of 
considering his species as his enemy, 
%e cause the accident of birth gave 
the individuals Existence in countries 
distinguished by 4jfforent names ; and 
as constitutions have always some 
relation to external as well as to 
domestic circunStances, the means of 
benefitting by_ every chants, /oreign 
or domestic, should be a part of every 
constitution. 

We already see an alteration in the 
national disposition of England and 
France towards each other, which, 
when we look bllck to oqly a few years, 
is itself revolution. Who could 
hav« foreseen, or who could have 
believed, that a French National* 
Assembly would ever have been a 
popular toast in England, or that sP 
friendly alliance of the two.natiotis 
should become the *ush of either? 
It shews that man, *vere hb ngt e Ot* 
riqited by government*, js naturally 
the friend of Snarv and thaf hiHrian 
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nature is not of itself vicious, '['hat 
spirit of jealousy and ferocity, which 
the' 1 "governments of the two countries 
inspired, and which they rendered 
subservient to the purpose of taxa¬ 
tion, is now yielding- to the- dictates' 
of reason, interest, and humanity. 
The trade of courts is beginning- to 
be understood, and the affectation of 
c mystery, with all the artificial sorcery 
by which they imposed upon mankind, 
is on the decline. It has received its 
death wound ; and though it may 
linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much 
open to improvement as anything 
which appertains to man, instead of 
which,it has been monopolized from 
agejro age, by tiie most ignorant and 
vicious of Che human rape. Need A'c 
i any other proof of their wretched 
management, than the excess of debts 
and taxes with which every nation 
groans, and the quarrels into which 
they have precipitated the world ? 

Just emerging from such a bar¬ 
barous condition, it is too soon to 
determine to what extent of improve¬ 
ment government may yet be carried. 
For what we can foresee, all Europe" 
may form but one groat republic, and 
man be, free of the whole. 


CIIAPTEk V. 

u , , r 

WAYS AND means of improving the 
CONDITION OF EUROPE, INTERSPERSED 
WITH MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

In contemplating a subject that em¬ 
braces with equatorial,magnitude the 
whole region bf humanity it is impos¬ 
sible to confine the purstiit in ,one 
jingle direction. It ttfkes ground on 
every character and condition that 
„ appertains to, man, and blends the 
individual, <the nation, and the world. 

From" a small spark, kindled in 
America, & flame has arisen not to be 
extinguished. . Without consuming, 
like, the Ultima Ratio Regum, it winds 


its progress from nation to ciation 
anfl conquers by a siient "operation. 
Man finds himself changed, he scarcely 
perceives how. r. He acquires a know¬ 
ledge of his rights by attending justly, 
to his interest, and discovers in the . 
event that the strength and powers of 
despotism consist wholly in the fear 
of resisflng if. and that in order “ to 
be free it is sufficient that he wills it. ” *• 

Having in all the preceding parts 
of this work endeavoured to establish 
ft system of principles as, a basis on 
which governments ought to " iso 
erected, I shall proceed in this to the 
ways and means of rendering thenj 
into practice. But in order to intro¬ 
duce this part of the subject with 
more propriety and stronger effect, 
some preliminary observations, dedu- 
cible from, or connected with those 
principles, are necessary. ' 

Whatever the form or constitution 
of government may be, it ought to 
have no other object than the general 
happiness. When instead of this it 
operates to create and increase wicked¬ 
ness, in any of the parts of society, 
it is on a wrong system and reforma¬ 
tion is necessary.* 

Customary language has classed 
the condition of man under the two 
descriptions of civilized and uncivilized 
life. To the one it has ascribed felicity 
fend affluence : to the other hardship 
and want. But, however our imagi¬ 
nation may be impressed by painting 
and comparison, it is nevertheless" 
true, that a%reat portion of mankind, 
in wharf are called civilized countries, 
are in a state of poverty and wretched¬ 
ness, far below the condition of an 
Indian. I speak not of one country, 
but of all. It is so in England, it is 
so all over Europe. Let us enquire 
into the cause. 

It lies not in any natural defect in , 
the principles of civilizatio 1, but in * 
preventing those principles having an • 
universal operation ; the consequence 
of which is a perpetual system of war 
and expence, that drains the country 
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j and defeats the general felicity pi' 
which civilization is capable. 

AH the European governments 

* (France now excepted) tire constructed 
not on the principle of universal civi¬ 
lization, but on the reverse of it. S» 
far as, those governments relate to 
each other they are in the surge con¬ 
dition as we conceive* of savage 
uncivilized^ life, they put thomsejres 
beyond the law as well of God as of 
man, and are with respect to prin-, 
ciple # hnd reciprocal conduct like so 
mifny individuals in a state of nature.* 

• The inhabitants of eveny country, 
under the civilization of laws, easily 
civilize together, but governments 
being yet in an uncivilized state, and 
almost contjpually at war, they per¬ 
vert the abundance which civilized 
life produces to carry on the uncivi¬ 
lized past to a greater extent.* By 
thus engrafting the barbarism of 
government upon the internal civiliza¬ 
tion of a country, it draws from the* 
latter, and more especially from the 
poor, i great portion of those earn¬ 
ings which should be applied to their 

,own subsistence and comfort. Apart 
from all reflection of morality and 
philosophy, it is a melancholy fact 
that more than one-fourth, of the 
labour of mankftid is annually con¬ 
sumed by this barbarous system. 

«What has served to continue this 
evil is the pecuniary advantage which 
all the, govern merits of Eairope have' 
fdund X? keeping up this # state of 
uncivilization. It affords* to ttyam 
pretences for power and revenue 1 , for 
which there would b« neither occasion 
nor ajfology i^the circle of civilization* 
were rendered complete. Civil govern¬ 
ment alone, or the government of 
l£ws, is not productive of pretences 
fcr many taxes ; it operates at home, 
dij-ectly under the eye*of the country, 
and precludes the possibility of much 
imposition. But when thte scene is 
laid in*the uncivilized contention of 
governments, the fipld of pretences is 
enlarged, and the country being tio 


longer a judge, is open to every 
imposition which governments please 
to act. * 

Not a thirtieth, scarcely a fortieth, 
mart of the taxes which are Raised in 
England are either occasioned by, or 
applied to, the purposes of civil 
government. It is not difficult to see 
that the whole which the actual 
government does in this respect is to 
enact laws, and ‘that the country 
administers and executes them, at its 
own expence, by means of magistrates, 
juries, sessions, and assize, over and 
above the taxes which k pays. 

In this view of the case, we have 
_ two distinct characters of govern¬ 
ment ; the one the ciuil government, 
ot — the government of la\j;s, .wbisb 
operates at hoAe, the other the court 
or cabinet government, which operates 
abroad, on the rude plan of uncivilized 
life; the one attended wit!? little 
charge, the #ther with boundless 
extravagance ; and so distinct are the 
two, that if the latter were to sink, 
as it were, by a s»dde*i opening 6f 
the earth, and totally disappear, the 
'former would not be deranged. It 
would still proceed, because it is the 
common interest of the nation that it 
should, and all the means are in 
practice. 

| Revolutions, then, have for # their 
object a change in«?he moral condition 
of governments, and with, this shenge 
the burden of public taxes will lessen, 
and civilization will be lg£t to the 
enjoyment of that abundance of which 
it is no\y deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this 
subject, I extend*my vietys into the 
department o£ commerce. In all my 
publications, whe^e the matter would 
admit, I* have been an advocate for 
commerce* because I am a friend to 
its effects. It is a- pacific system* 
operating to cordialize manlcin/, by 
rendering nations, as ^ell as' indi¬ 
viduals, useful to each .other. * Aj to 
the njere theoretical •refbfm.atiop, I 
have never preached,it up.. The*moSi 
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in¬ 
effectual process is that of improving 
tl.-^condition of man by means of his 
interest; and it is on this ground that 
I take my stand. 

If commerce were permitted to acj 
to the unrtosrsal extent it is capable * 
of, it would extirpate the system of 
war, and produce a revolution jn the 
uncivilized state of governments. 
The invention of commerce has arisen 
since those governments began, and_ 
it is the greatest approach towards , 
universal civilization that has yet 
been made by any means not imme¬ 
diately flowing from moral principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to pro¬ 
mote the civil intercourse of nations, 
by an exchange of benefits, is a sub- 
JC'vt as „ worthy of philosophy, v as 
politics. Commerce is no other than 
the traffic of two individuals, multi¬ 
plied op a scale of number ; and the 
same rule that nature intended for the 
intercourse of two, Sue intended for 
that of all. For this purpose she has 
distributed the materials of manu¬ 
factures andtcomTmerce in various and 
distant parts of a nation and of the 
world ; and as they cannot be pro¬ 
cured by war so cheaply or so com- 
modipusly as by commerce, she has 
rendered the latter the means of 
extirpating the. former. ,. 

As the two are pearly the opposit^ 
of each other, consequently, the 
uncirilj^ed estate of the European 
governments is injurious to com- 1 
merce. Every kind of destruction or 
' embarrassment serves to lessen the 
quantity, atid it matters but, little in 
what part of the commercial world 
the redaction begins. Like blood, it " 
cannot be taken “from any of the parts, 
without being taken from the whole 
mass in circulation, and all partake of 
the loss. When the ability in any 
Uatijm tp bay is'destroyed, it equally | 
involves the seller. Could the govern¬ 
ment of Eftgland destroy the com¬ 
mence of all other nations, she would 
mos^ effectually ruip her own. , 

^ It is possible, that a nation may 


be the carrier for thi world, 'hut shd 
cannot be the merchant. She cannot\ 
be the seller and frnyer of her ’own'f 
merchandize. ° The - ability to buy -1 ' 
must reside out of herself; and, 
therefore, the prosperity of any conF 
mercial Ration is regulated . by the 
prosperity of the rest. If they are 
poor she cannot be rich, and her con¬ 
dition, be it what it may, J.s an index 
of the height of the commercial tide 
in other nations. 

That the principles £>f compierce, 
and its universal operation, may be 
understood, without understanding* 
the practice, is a position that reason 
will not deny ; and it is on this ground 
only that I argue the subject. It is 
one thing in the countjng-house, in 
the world it is another. With respect 
to its operation it must necessarily be 
confemplated as a reciprocal thing ; 
that only one-half of its powers 
resides within the nation, and that 
the whole is as effectually destroyed 
by destroying the half that resides 
without, as if the destructifin haM 
been committed on that ‘ which is 
within ; for neither can act without, 
the other. 

When in the last, as well as in 
former wars, the commerce of England 
sunk, it was because the quantity 
was lessened everywhere ; and it now t 
rises, because commerce is in a rising 
state in every nation. If England, at 
this day, imports and exports more 
than at ;yiy former period, tHb nations 
wi^h which she trades must neces¬ 
sarily do the same ; her imports are 
their exports, and vice versa. , 
t There can be no such thing‘as a* 
nation flourishing alone in commerce ; 
she* can only participate ; and the 
destruction of it in any part mu§t 
necessarily affect all. When, there¬ 
fore, governments are at war, tjfie 
attack is made upon a edmmon stock 
of commence, and the consequence is 
the same as if each had attacked his 
own. e 

*The present increase of commerce 
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is not to be attribute tT to ministers, or 
to any political contrivances, but tofts 


own natural operation m consequence 
of peace. The regular markets had 
-been destroyed, the channels of trade 

• broken up, the high road of the sea§ 

infested with robbers of every nation, 
and the attention of the world called 
tb other objects. Thosejnterruptions 
have ceased, and peace ha's .restored 
the deranged condition of things to 
their proper order. 1 t 

It i-s worth remarking, that every 
na£i(?n reckons the balance of trade 

• in its 'own favour; ancj, therefore 
something must be irregular in the 
jommon ideas upon this subject. 

The fact, however, is true, ac¬ 
cording to what is called a balance ; 
and it is ftftm this cause that com¬ 
merce is universally supported. Every 
natiofi f^els the advantage, or it Would 
abandon the practice ; but the decep¬ 
tion lies in the mode of making up 
the accounts, and in attributing wha* 
are called profits to a wrong cause. 

• Mr# Pitt has sometimes amused 
himself, by showing what he called a 
balanqp of trade from the custom¬ 
house books. This mode of circula¬ 
tion, not only affords no rule that is 
true, but one that is false. % 

In the first pltfce, Every cargo that 
departs from the custom-house, 
appears on the books as an export; 
and according to the. custom-house 
balance, the losses at sfea, and bjs, 
foreigtijrfailures, are all reckoned on 
the side of profits because ifiey appear 
as exports. * 

» • 

• • 

' In America# the increase of commerce fs 
greater in proportion than in England. It 
is, at this time, at least one half mor^ than 
at any period prior to the revolution. The 
greatest number of vessels cleared out of 
•the pdrt of Philadelphia, before the com- 
it)encement of the war, was between eight 
and nine hundred. In the year 1788, the 
mjmber*was upwards of twelve hundred. 
As the state of Pennsylvania is estimated as 
an eigfith part of the United States in 
population, the whole number of vessels 
must i^>w be nearly ten thousand. — AuOfor. * 


Secondly, Because the importation 
by the smuggling trade does met 
appear on the custom-house bdoks, 
to arrange against the exporta" 

No balance, therefore, as*applying 
*to superior advantages, c#tn be drawn 
from these documents: and if we 
examine the natural operation of 
commerce, the ici. 1 is fallacious, and 
if true, would soon be injurious. The 
great support of c«mmerce consists in 
the balance being a level of benefits 
among all nations. 

Two merchants of different nations 
trading together, will, both become 
rich, and each makes the balance in 
his own favour ; consequently they do 
not get rich of each other ; and it is 
the same with respect to the qatinns 
in which they Seside. The case must 
be, that each nation must get rich out 
of its own means, and encrease that 
riches by something which it procures 
from another in exchange. 

If a merchant in England sends an 
article of English manufacture abroad 
which costs him a,shiying at home 
and imports something which sells 
> for two, he i.iakes a balance of one 
sRilling in his favour ; but this is not 
gained out of th% foreign nation or 
the foreign merchant, for he also does 
the same by the articles he receives, 
.and neither has the advantage upon 
*the other. The dflg'inal value "of the 
two articles^in their proper countries 
was but two ’ shillings, "Taut by 
changing their places, they acquire a 
new idea of value equal to double 
what they had first, and that 
encreased value is equally divided. 

There is no otherwise a balance on 
foreign than on domestic coftimerce. 
The • merchants of London and 
NewcasSle trade on the same princi¬ 
ples, as jf they resided in different- 
nations, and make .their, balances in 
the same manner; yet LonSon’does 
not get rich out of Newcastle, any 
more than Newcastle qut of London ; 
but coals, the merchandise of New¬ 
castle, have an ’additional' value 
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London, and London merchandize has 
ffi«-same at Newcastle. 

Though the principle of all com¬ 
merce ix the same, the domestic, in a 
national view, is the part the most, 
beneficial ; because the whole of the 
advantages, on both sides, rests 
within the nation ; whereas, in foreign 
commerce, it is only participation of 
one-half. 

Tile most unprofitable of all com¬ 
merce is that connected with foreign 
dominion. To a few individuals it 
maybe beneficial, merely because it is 
commerce ; bi.t to the nation it is a 
oss. The expence of maintaining 
dominion more thau absorbs the profit 
of any trade. • It does not encrease 
tte'gufieral quantity in the world, bill 
operates to lessen it, and as a greater 
mass would be afloat by relinquishing 
dominion, the participation without 
the expence would lie more valuable 
than a greater quantity with it. 

Hut it is impossible to engross 
commerce by dominion ; and therefore 
it is still more fallacious. It cannot 
exist in confined channels, and 
necessarily breaks out by regular or' 
irregular means, that defeat the 
attempt ; and to succeed" would he 
still Worse. France, since the revolu¬ 
tion, has been more indifferent as to 
foreign possession.^, and other nations 
will become the ‘same when they 
invoMignte tfie subject wi'h respect to 
commerce. 

To the-expence of dominion is to 
be added that of navies, and when 
the amounts of the t wo are subtracted 
from the profits of commerce, it will 
appear that-what is'called the balance 
of trade, even admitting it to exist, is 
not enjoyed by the nation, bftt ab¬ 
sorbed by the government. 

The idea of having navies for the 
protection of commerce is debts ve. 
It is putting means of destruction for 
the means of"’protection. Commerce 
needs no other protection than the 
reciprocal interest which every nation 
feels in supporting it it is common 
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stpek—it exists by »a balance of 
advantage to all ; and the only 
interruption it inerts, is from the 
present uncivilized state of govern¬ 
ments, and which it is its common' 
-interest to reform. 1 

Quitting this subject, I now proceed 
to other matters. As it is necessary 
to include Kngland in the prospect of 
get.'ral reformation, it is .proper to 
enquire into the defects of its govern- 
,,ment. It is only by each nation 
reforming its own, that the whole can 
be improved, and the full benefit of 
reformation enjoyed. Only partial 
advantages can flow from partial 
reforms. . 

France and Fngland are the only 
two countries in F.mope where a 
reformation in government could have 
successfully begun. The one secure 
by the ocean, and the othes by the 
immensity of its internal strength, 
could defy the malignancy of fpreign 
despotism. Hut it is with revolutions 
as with commerce, the advantages 
increase by their becoming general? 
and double to either what each would 
receive alone. < 

As a new system is now opening to 
the view of the world, the Furopean 
courts are plotting to counteract it. 
Alliances, contrary to all former 
systems, are agitating, and a common 
interest of courts is forming against 
the common interest of man. This 
combination draws a line that runs 
throughout Furope, and presents a 
cause so entirely new as to exclude all 
calculations from former circum¬ 
stances. While ..despotism warred 
With despotism, man had no interest 

' When 1 saw Mr. Pitt's mode of estimating 
the balance of trade, in one of his parlia¬ 
mentary speeches, he appeared to me to 
know nothing of the nature and interest of 
commerce ; and no-man has more wantonly 
tortured it than himself. During a period of 
peaeo it has been havocked with tj|e 
calamities of war. Three times it has been 
thrown into stagnation, and the * vessels 
unmanned by impressing, within less than 
four years of peace. 
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in the contest f but in a cause that 
unites the soldier with the citizen, and 
nation with nation, the despotism of 
courts, though it feels the dangers, 
and meditates revenge, is afraid to 
strike. • 

No question has arisen within the 
rpeords of history that pressed with 
the importance of the plYsgnt. It is 
not whether this or that part\»shjtH be 
in or out, whet her «whig or tory, high 
or low shall pret ail ; but whether man* 
sl^ll*!nherit liis rights, and universal 
civilization take place? Whether the 
fruits of his labours shall dre onjovod 
bty himself or consumed by the 
profligacy of governments ? Whether 
robbery shall be banished from courts, 
and wretchi*dness from countries? 

When, in countries that are called 
civilised, we see age going to the 
workhouse and youth to the gallows, 
something' must be wrong in the 
system of government. It would 
seem, by the exterior appearance oY 
such countries, that all was happiness ; 
*but tfiere lies hidden from the eye of 
common* observation, a mass of 
. wretchedness that has scarcely any 
other chance, than tv' expire in 
poverty or infamy. Its entrance into 
life is marked wjth the prestige of its 
fate ; and until this is remedied, it is 
in vain to punish. 

• Civil government does not consist 
in executions ; but ih leaking such 
groviaion for the instruction of youtIP 
and thesupport of age, as |^v exclude, 
as much as possible, profligacy^from 
the dne and despair from the other. 

( In.^Rjjid of this, the resources of a 
country are lavished upon kings, upift 
courts, upon •hirelings, impostors and 
prostitutes ; and even the poor tlicrn- 
selvcs, with all their wants upon 
•them? are compelled to support the 
fraud that pppresses^hem. 

Why is it that scarcely any are 
executed but the poor? The fact is 
a protif, among other things, of a 
wretchedness in their condition. Bred 
up without morals, and cast upon the 
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worltl without a prospect, they are 
the exposed sacrifice of vice and 
barbarity. The millions tluir are 
superfluously wasted upon agovorn- 
% ments a<;e more than sufficient to 
reform those evils, and U* benefit the 
condition of every man in a nation, 
not included within the purlieus of a 
court. This I hope to make appear 
in the progress of this work. 

It is the naturP of compassion to 
associate with misfortune. In taking 
up this subject 1 seek no recompence 

I fear no consequence. Fortified 
with that proud integrity that disdains 
to triumph or to yield, I will advocate 
the Rights of Man. 

It is to my advant.-ftt'e that I have 
sieved an apprenticeship yo iifc. ->•! • 
know the value of moral instruction, 
and I have seen the danger of the 
contrary. 

At an early period, little more than 
sixteen y*ars*of age, raw and ad¬ 
venturous, and heated with the false 
heroism of a master' who had served 
in a man-of-war, I became the carver 
of my own fortune, and entered on 
board the Terrible Privateer, Captain 
Heath. Front this adventure 1 was 
happily prevented by the affectionate 
and moral remonstrance of a‘ good 
father, who, from his own habits of 
life, being of the Quaker profession 
must begin to look upon me as lost. 
But the i«npre.ssion, ijiucly • :*s it 
effected at the time, began to. wear 
away, and I entered afterwards in 
the King of Prussia Privateer, 
Captaiy Mendez, and went with her 
to sea. Vet from such a beginning, 
anti with all thT; inconvenience of 
early life against m<?, 1 am proud to 
say ftiat with 3 perseverance un¬ 
dismayed by' difficulties, a» dis¬ 
interestedness that compelled respect, 

I have not truly contributed to r^iscaa 
new empire in the world, founded on 
a new system of govefnment, but I 

■ Rev. William Know-Ms, .master 0f the 
grammar school of»TheTTord,*in Noffolf^—• 
Author. • 
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have arrived at an eminence in 
'-fiqlitical literature, the most difficult 
of a! 1 lines to succeed and excel in, 
which*/ristocracy with all its aids has 
not been able to reach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart and feeling , 
myself as I now do, superior to all 
the skirmish of party, the inveteracy 
of interested or mistaken oppefhents, 

I answer not to falsehood or abuse, 
but proceed to the defects of the 
English government. 1 

1 Politics and self-interest have been so 
uniformly connected that the world, from 
being so often deceived, has a right to be 
suspicious of public characters, but with 
regard to myself I am perfectly easy on this 
head. I did not^at my first setting out in 
public life, nearly seventeen years ago, tutjti 
' IK/ thought-* to subjects of government f mi 
motives of interest, and ‘my conduct from 
that moment to this proves the fact. I saw 
an opportunity in which 1 thought l could 
do some good, and I followed exactly what 
my heart dictated. I neither read books, 
nor studied other people’s opinion. I thought 
for myself. The case was this : - 

During the suspension of the old govern¬ 
ments in America, both prior to and at the 
breaking out of 1 hostilities, l was struck with 
the order and decorum with which every¬ 
thing was conducted, anti impressed with 
the idea that .1 little more than what society 
naturally performed was all the .government 
that was necessary, and that monarchy and 
aristocracy were frauds and impositions 
upon mankind. On these principles I pub¬ 
lished the pamphlet Common Sense. The - 
successC it met with v.tis beyond anything 
since the invention of printing. I gave the 
copyilgn* to every state in t* e Union, and 
the demand ran to not less than one hundred 
thousand copies. I continued the subject in 
the same manner, under the title of The 
Crisis , till the complete establishment of the 
revolution. 

After the declaration of independence 
Congress unanimously,'and unknown to me, 
appointed me secretary in the foreign 
department. This was agr 'cable to me, 
because it gave me the opportunity of seeing 
into tho abilities of foreign courts/and their 
manner of doing business. * But a misunder¬ 
standing arising between Congress and me 
r&spcoting one of tKeir commissioners then 
in Euiyhmj, Mr. Silas Deane, I resigned the 
office, and declined at the same time the 
pecuniary offers made by the Ministers of 
France and Sptdn, M. Gerard and Don 
Ju*»n Mtnrallc&. 

1 had by this time so completely gained 


f I begin with charters and corpora¬ 
tions. 

It is a perversiofr* of terms to say* 
that a charter gives rights. It * 
operates by a contrary effect—that 
f of taking rights away. Rights are 
inherently in all the inhabitants ; but 
charters, by annulling those rights in 
the majority, leave the right, By 
exclusion,‘ in the hands of a few. If 
charters were constructed so as to 
express in direct terms, “that every 

the ear and confidence of America, and my 
own independence was become s6 visible, 
as to give me a range in political writing 
beyond, perhaps, what any man ever 
possessed in any country, and, what -*s 
more extraordinary, I held it undiminished 
to the end of the war, and enjoy it in the 
same manner to the present?’ moment. As 
my object was not myself, I set out with the 
determination, and happily with the disposi¬ 
tion, l of not being moved by .praise or 
censure, friendship or calumny, nor of being 
drawn from my purpose by any personal 
altercation, and the man who cannot do 
iliis is not fit for a public character. 

When the war ended I went from Phila¬ 
delphia to Borden-Town, on the eas. bank 
of the Delaware, where l have a small place. 
Congress was at this time at Prince Town, 
fifteen miles distant, and General Washing¬ 
ton had taken his headquarters at Rocky 
Hill, within the neighbourhood of Congress, 
for the purpose of resigning up his com¬ 
mission (the object for .which he accepted 
it being accomplished), and of retiring to 
private life. While he was on this business 
he wrote me the letter which I here sub¬ 
join:— 

y Rocky Hill, Sept, io, 1783. 

“I have learned since I have be o, n 1 at th : s 
place, that, you are at Borden-Town. 
Whether fo* the sake of retirement or 
cccon^my I know not. Be it for either, fbr 
both, or whatever it may, if you will come 
*0 this place, and partake with me, ' *:hall 
be exceedingly happy to <tee*you at it. 

“ Your presence may remind Congress of 
your past services to this country, and if it 
is in my power to impress them, command 
my best exertions with freedom, as they 
will be rendered cheerfully by one who 0 
entertains a lively aense of the importance 
of your works, and who, with much pleasure, 
subscribes himself—Your sincere frifend, 

“ G. Washington/ 

During the war, in the latter end of the 
yea** 178b, I formed to myself a design of 
coming over to England, and communicated 
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'inhabitant, wh9 is not a member of a 
Corporation , shalljtot exercise the right 
of voting suctT chapters would, in 
the face, be charters not of rights,- 
but of exclusion. The effect is the 
same under the form they now stand*; 
and the only persons on whom they 
pperate are the persons wham they 
exclude. Those whosfi .rights are 
guarantee!, by not being: taken gg? ay, 
exercise no oth« rights than as 
members of the community they are 
e^tibfed to without a charter; and, 
yierefpre, all charters have no other 
than an indirect negative operation. 
They do not give rights to A, but 
•they make a difference in favour of A 
by taking away the right of B, and 
consequently are instruments of in¬ 
justice. 

Bpt charters and corporation*) have 
a more^extensive evil effect than what 
relates merely to elections. They are 
sources of endless contentions in the 
places where they exist, and they 

• 

it to General Greene, who was then in 
Philadelphia on his route to the southward^ 
Genefld Washington brine' then at too great 
a distance to communicate with immediately. 

I Was strongly impressed with the idea that 
if I could get over to England without being 
known, and only lymain in safety till 1 could 
get out a publication, that 1 could open the 
eyes of the country with respect to the ma 
ness and stupidity of its government. I saw 
^hat the parties in parliament had pitted 
themselves as far as tfiey^could go, and 
could)) make no new impressions on eacb 
'other. *t>eneral Greene entered fully into 
my views, but the affair of Art*fld and Andre 
happening just after, he changed hi**mind, 
and under strong apprehensions for my 
safety, wrote very (ft-essingly to me from 
Annapolis, itp Maryland, to give up ♦tie 
design, which, with some reluctance, I did. 
Soon after this I accompanied Colonel 
Lawrens, son of Mr. Lawrens, who was 
then in the Tower, to France on business 
• from* Congress. We landed at L'Oricnt, 
•and wtyle 1 remained t^iere, he being gone 
forward, b* circumstance occurred that 
renewed my former design. An English 
packet from Falmouth to blew York, with 
the Government dispatches on board, was 
brought into L'Orient.- That a packet should 
Be taken is no extraordinary thing, buS that 
the dispatches should be taken with it will 
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lessfu the common rights of national* 
society. A native of England, jyrtfer 
the operation of these charbtfs and 
corporations, cannot be sautrto be an 
^Englishman in the full sense of the 
word. He is not free of the nation 
in the same manner that a French¬ 
man's free of France, and an American 
of America, llis rights are circum- ■ 
scribed to the town, and in some 
cases to the parish of his birth ; and 
all other parts, though in his native 
land, are to him as a foreign country. 
To acquire <t residence in these he 
must undergo a local 1 naturalization 
by purchase, or he is forbiddert or 
expelled the place. This species of 
feudality is kept up til aggrandize the 
corporation b^ the ruin of towfts ; 3 T!d' 
the effect is visible. 

The generality of corporation towns 
are in ft state of solitary decay, and 
prevented from further ruin only by 
some circttms?;mce in their situation, 
such as a navigable river, ora plentiful 

scarcely he credited, as Thoy are always 
slung at the cabin window in a bag loaded 
jjith cannon ball, and ready to be sunk at a 
moment. The fact, however, is as 1 have 
stated it, ftir the dispatches came into my 
hands, and I read them. The capture, as 1 
was informed, succeeded by the following 
stratagem .-—'She captain of the Madame 
privateer, who spoke English, on coming tip 
with the packet, passed himself for the 
captain of an English frigate, and invited 
the captain.#f the*packet oft boArd, which, 
when done, he sent some of his owa lianas 
back, and secured the mail. But be the 
circumstance of the capture what it may, I 
speak with certainty as to the government 
dispatches. They were sent up to Baris to 
Count Vergenncs, and when Colonel Lawrens 
atftl myself returncS to America we took the 
originals to Congress. • * 

Byihese dispatches 1 saw into the stupidity 
of the l^pglish CaMnet far more than I other¬ 
wise could have done,, and 1 reneVed my 
former d.sign. But Colonel Lawrens waa . 
so unwilling to return Alone, more especially 
as, among other matters, wc htW a 'charge 
of upwards of two hundred-thousand pounds 
sterling in money, that T gave in to his 
wishes, and finally gave yp my plan. ^ But I 
am now' certain that if I,coutt}'have executed 
it tHkt it would fibt have been altogether 
unsuccessful. —A uthor.' 
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surrounding country. As popul&tion 
'TS^ne of the chief sources of wealth 
(for \&-thout it land itself has no value), 
everything which operates to prevent 
it must lessen the value of property j. 
and as corporations have not only this 
tendency, but directly this effect, they 
cannot hut be injurious. If any policy 
, were to be followed, instead of that 
of general freedom to every person 
to settle where he choose (as in France 
or America) it would he more con¬ 
sistent to give encouragement to new 
comers than to preclude their admis¬ 
sion by exacting premiums from 
them.' 

The persons most immediately 
interested in the abolition of corpora- 

• t, : "as ace the inhabitant^ of the towns 
where corporations afe established. 
The instances of Manchester, Bir¬ 
mingham, and Sheffield shew, by 
contrast, the injury which these 
Gothic institutions arc tu property 
and commerce. A few examples may 
he found, such as that of London, 
whose natural aiu) commercial advan¬ 
tages, owinjc to its situation on the 
Thames, are capable of bearing up 
against the politicaj evils of a cor¬ 
poration ; hut in almost all other cases 
the fatality is too visible \o he doubted 
or denied. 

Thoijjjh the whole^nation is not so 

' It us cijjlicul^to account fotVlu* origin of 
Chariot* and corporation towns, unless wo 
suppose them to have arisen out of, or been 
connected with, some species of garrison 
service. The times in which they bewail 
justify this idea. The generality of those 
towns have been garrisons, and the corpora- • 
tions were charged wi h the care i>f the 
gates of tl e towns w^ten no military garrison 
was present. Their refusing or granting 
admission to strangers, which has produced 
the custom of giving, selling, atuf buying 
freedom, has more of the nature of garrison 

♦ authority tban v civil government. Soldiers 
are free of,all corporations throughout the 
nation, ,hy the simo propriety that every 
soldier is free of every garrison, and no 
other persons are. lie can follow any 
employment, with the permission of his 
ofli^vrs*in any corjxNratien town throughout 
t he nat ion. — A uthor. * 


directly affected by tHe depression of 
property in corporation towns as the 
inhabitants themselves, it partakes of 
the consequence. By lessening the 
value of property, the quantity of 
national commerce is curtailed. Every 
man is a customer in proportion to 
his abi'ity; and as all parts of jt 
nation trade’ with each other, what¬ 
ever,.affects any of the parts must 
necessarily communicate to the whole, 
a As one of the houses of the English 
parliament is, in a great measure, 
made up of elections from thqse cor¬ 
porations p*and as it is unnatural that 
a pure stream should flow from a foul 
fountain, its vices .arc but a continuao 
tion of the vices of its origin. A 
man of moral honour and good 
political principles cannot submit to 
the mean drudgery and disgraceful 
arts by which such elections are 
carried. To be a successful candidate 
he must be destitute of the qualities 
that constitute a just legislator ; and 
being thus disciplined to corruption 
by the mode of entering into parlia¬ 
ment, it is not to be expected that the 
‘representative should be bettee than 
the man. 

Mr. Burke, in speaking of the 
English representation, has advanced 
as bold a challenge as ever was given 
,in the days of chivalry. Our repre¬ 
sentation," says he, " has been found 
perfectly m/ei/mlte to all the purposes 
lor which a representation o^ the 
people can be desired or devised. 1 
defy,,”, continues he, ” the enemies of 
our constitution to shew the contrary.” 
This declaration frsm a man who has 
been in constant opposition to alf the 
measures of parliament the whole 
of his political life, a year or two 
excepted, is most extraordinary ; and, 
comparing him with himself, admits 
of no other alternative than that he 
acted against his judgment as a 
member, or has declared contrary to 
it as an author. ’ 

But it is not in the representation 
only that the defects lie, and therefore 
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I proceed in t^ie nefct place to the 
aristocracy. * 

, What is called,.flic House of Peers 
is constituted on a, ground very 
similar to that against which there is 
t ;i law in other cases. ’ It amounts to 
a combination of persons in one 
common interest. No better reason 
can be given why a house of legisla¬ 
tion should be composed entirely of 
men whooe occupation cousin.-, in 
letting .landed property, than why it 
shoulij be composed ot those who® 
hise.'Vir of brewers, of bakers, or any 
.other separate class ot men. 

Mr. Burke calls this house “ the 
fffeu/ grettmi (Hid pillar of sent ritv to 
file hnu/eit interest." Let us examine 
this idea. 

What pi War of security will the 
landed interest require more than any 
other* interest in the state, or *vhat 
right ha? it to a distinct and separate 
representation from the general 
interest of a nation ? The only usy 
to be made of this power (and which 
j_t ha^ alw.ays made) is to ward oil 
taxes ftgun itself, and throw the 
burden upon such articles of con- 
•suinpt'on by which itself would be 
least affected. 

That this has been the consequence 
(and will alwaysjie the consYquonce) 
of constructing governments on com¬ 
binations, is evident with respect to 
lfngland from the history of its taxes. 

Notwithstanding' taxe.-*> bare on-. 
cjease€^md multiplied upon every 
article of common consumption, the 
land-tax, which more part icolTirly 
affects this ••pillar,” has diminished. 

the amoiuTt of the ktnd-ta*, 
was- £ t,950^000, which is half-a- 
million less tffan it produced almost a 
hundred years ago,' notwithstanding 
the rentals are in many instances 
floubled since that period. 

’•Before tlye cominjf of the Hano¬ 
verians* the taxes were divided in 

* See * Sir John Sinclair's History of the 
Revenue. The land-tax in 1646 was 
£ 4471 ^ 99 —tluthor. > 
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neanly equal proportions between the 
land and articles of consumption,^-' 
hind bearing rather the largest jv-are ; 
but since that ;era nearly thirteen 
millions annually of new taxes have 
<bee«i thrdwn upon constipiption ; the 
consequence of which has been a 
constant encrease in the number and 
wretchedness of the poor, and in the 
amount of the poor rates. Yet here 
again the burden does not fall in 
equal proportions on the aristocracy 
with the rest of the community. 
Their residences, whether in town or 
country, are not tilled with the 
habitations of the poor. They live 
apart from distress and the expence 
of relieving it. It is ii^manufacturing 
towns and labouring' \ illagv^s 11 Vt 
tlnTse burdemApress the heaviest, in 
many of which it is one class of poor 
supporting another. 

Several of the most lieaTy and 
productive taxys are so contrived as 
to give ;tn exemption to this pillar, 
thus standing in its own defence. 
The tax upon beet^ brewed for sale 
does not affect the aristocracy, who 
• brew their own beer free from this 
duty. It falls only on those who have 
not conveniency i>r ability to brew, 
and who must purchase it in .small 
quantities. But what will mankind 
•think of the justice of taxation when 
"thev know that '^his tax .alone, from 
which the aristocracy are. Jrom 
circumstances exempt, is nearly equal 
to the whole of the land-tax, being in 
the year 17H8, and it is not less now, 
f.i 152, and w ith its proportion 
of the taxes on malt and hops, it 
exqpeds it. That a single article, 
thus partially consumed, arid that 
chiefly by thf working- part, should be 
subject to a tax, t'qual to that op the 
whole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, 
a fact not to be paralleled in tljp 
histories of revenue. J 

This is one of the .lonseqttences 
resulting from a house of legislation 
composed on the groilnd^of a com¬ 
bination of common interest , far 
*» 
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n whatever their separate politics as to on the same united gupport. - Com- 
ies may be, in this they are merce, manufactures, arts, sciences, 
unitSiL Whether a combination acts and everything- else; compared with , 
to raist^ the price of any' article for this, are supported but in parts. . 
sale, or ti^e rate of wages, or whether Their prosperity or their decay has 
it acts to thaow taxes from itself upon 1 * pot the same universal influence., 
another class of the community, the When the vallies laugh and sing it is ' 
principle and the effect are the same ; not the farmer only but all cfeation 
t and if the one be illegal, it u*ill be that rejoices. It is a prosperity that 
difficult to shew that the other ought exclude^ all envy ; and this cannot be 
to exist. « said of anything else. 

It is no use to say that taxes are Why, then, does Mr. Burke talk of 
first proposed in the house of *?iis house of peers as the^pillar of the 
commons ; for as the other house has landed interest ? Were that pillar to 
always a negative, it can always sink into t}ie earth, the same landed . 

defend itself; and it would be property would continue, and the 

ridiculous to suppose that its ac- same ploughing, sowing, and reaping 
quiescence in < the measures to be would go on. The aristocracy are 
. • pfippos^d p'cre not understood before- not the farmers who work the land and 
hand. Besides which <\ has obtained raise the produce, but aie the mere 
1 so much influence by borough-traffic, consumers of the rent; and when 

and so many of its relations and compared with the active world, are 

connections are distributed on both the drones, a seraglio of males, who 
sides the commons, a ; to give it, neither collect the honey nor form the 
besides an absolute negative in one hive, but exist only for lazy enjoy- 
house, a preponderancy in the other ment. 

in all matters,of common concern. Mr. Burke, in his first essay, railed 

It is difficult to discover what is aristocracy " the Corinthian capital of 
meant by the lanileil interest, if it does r polished society.'' Towards com- 
not mean a combination of aristi'i- 1 pleating the figure he has now added 
cratical landholders' opposing their j the pil/ur ; but still the base is 
own pecuniary interest to that of the ! wanting ^ and whenever a nation 
farmer, and every branch of trade, | chuse to act a Samso.i, not blind, but 
commerce, and manufacture. In all ! bold, down will go the temple of 
other respects it is '.ihe only interest ’ Dagon, the Lords and the Philistines, 
that needs no partial protection. It If a house of legislation is to be 
enjoys the general protection of the omposed o? men of one class for the 
world, livery individual, high or low, j purpose of protecting a gt.stinc* 
is interested in the fruits of the earth ; ' interest, ail. the other interests should 
men, women, and children, of all ages have the same. The inequality as 
and degrees, will turn out to assist well as the burden^of taxation arises 
the farmer, rather" than a harvest from admitting it in one case an J not 
should dot be got in ; and they will in all. Had there been a house of 
not act thus by any other property, farmers, there had been no game 
It is, the only one for which the laws ; or a house of merchants and 
common prayer of mankind is put up, j manufacturers, the taxes had neither 
ard the only one .that can never fail j been so unequal nor so excessive. It 
from the‘want of means. It is the ' is from the powe’r of taxation being in 
interest, not c.f the policy, but of the the hands of those who can thkow so 
existence of man, and when it ceases ! great a part of it from their own 
he must cease to be. ! shoulders, that it has raged without a 

•i'lo'other interest in a nation stands i check. 
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Men "of smaller moderate estates 
are more injured by the taxes being 
thrown on articlfs of consumption 
’than they are eased 8y warding it 
from landed property for the following 
‘.reasons: 

First,. They consume more of the 
productive taxable articles, i«i pro¬ 
portion to their property,* than those 
! of large es^ites. * 

Secondly, their residence is chiefly 
in towns, and their property in houses; 
ttnd t£'e encr&ase of the poor-rates, 
occasioned by taxes on consumption, 
Is *in much greater proportion than 
the land-tax has been favoured. In 
Birmingham, the poor-rates are not 
less than seven shillings in the pound. 
From this, is already observed, the 
aristocracy are in a great measure 
i exempt. # 

These «re but a part of the mis- 
* chiefs flowing from the wretched 
schema of a house of peers. 

As a combination, it can always 
throw a considerable portion of taxes 
ffom Itself; and as an hereditary 
house, accountable to nobody, it 
fesemblcs a rotten borough, whose 
consent is to be courted by interest. 
There are but a few of its members, 
who are not in sjme mode or other 
participators, or disposers of the 
public money. One turns a candle- 
> header, or a lord in waiting ; another 
a lord of the bed-chantbei^ a groom 
of the. stole, or any insignificant 
norninaT "office to which a salary; is 
annexed, paid out of the puBlic tajeps, 
and wlfich avoids the direct appear- 
, ance «f corruption. • Such situations , 
ire derogatory to the character of* 
man ; and where they can be sub¬ 
mitted to, honour cannot reside. 

To all these are to be added the 
numerous dependants, the long list 
of*, younger branches and distant 
relation;^ wflb are to be provided for 
at the public expence ; in short, were 
an estimation to be made of the 
charge of aristocracy to a nation, it 
, willbe. fotind nearly equal to that ?>f 


t»3 

supporting the poor. The Duke of, 
Richmond alone (and there are cyjSs 
similar to his) takes away a.yfnuch 
for himself as would maiijjjfln twd 
tjioiysand poor and aged persons. Is 

* it, then, any wonder that *under such 
a system of government, taxes and 
rates (jave multiplied to their present 
extent? 

In stating these matters, I speak 
in open and disinterested language 
o dictated by no passion but that of 
humanity. To me, who have not 
only refused offers because I thought 
them improper, but Have declined 
rewards 1 might with reputation have 
accepted, it is no wonder that mean¬ 
ness and imposition apjfe.ar disgustful. 
Independence i^ my happinerts, *md 7** 
view things as they tire, without 
regard to place or person ; my country 
is the world, and my religion is.to do 
good. ' 

Mr. Burke, in speaking of the 

* aristocratical law of primogeniture, 
says : “ It is the standing law of our 
landed inheritance ; ?tnd Vhich, with¬ 
out question, has a tendency, and f 
thipk,” continues he, “a happy ten¬ 
dency, to preserve a character of 
weight and consequence.” 

Mr. Burke may c.tll this law what 
he pleases, buHnunanity and impartial 
leflection will denounce it as a l«w of 
brutal injustice. Were we not accus¬ 
tomed to th* daily practice, kid'did 
•we only hear of it as the law of some 
distant part of the world, we should 
conclude that the legislators of such 
countries had not yet arrived at a 
state of civilization 

AS to its preserving a character of 
weight m and ^consequence, the case 
appears to me disectly the reverse. 

It is an attaint upon charade?; a 
sort of privflteeringoi^family property. 

It may have weight among dependent 
tenants, but it gives none, on a .scale 
of national, and much less? of universal, 
character. Speaking fer piyself, «iy 
parent^ were not .»bl<Tto &ive rpe^ 
shilling beyond what they gave me in 
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education ; and to do this the/ dis- 
'^Hejssed themselves ; yet I possess 
moik of what is called consequence in 
the w<?Md, than any one in'Mr. Burke’s 
cataloguer of aristocrats. 

Having’ *hus glanced at" somt cff 
the defects of the two houses of 
parliament, I proceed to what is 
c.'dled the crown, upon which 1 shall 
be very concise. 

' It signifies a nominal office of a 
million sterling a-ye.ar, the business 
of which consists in receiving the 
money. Whether the person he wise 
or foolish, save or insane, a native or 
a foreigner, matters not. livery 
ministry acts upon the same idea that 
Mr. Burke writes, namely that the 
people ijiust he hood-winked, jind 
held in superstitious'' ignorance by 
some bugbear or other; and what is 
called the crown answers this purpose, 
and therefore it answers all the pur¬ 
poses to be expected frojn it. This 
is more than can be said of the other 
two branches. 

The hazard to which this office is 
exposed in all countries is not from 
anything that can happen to the man; 
but from what mav happen to ihe 
nation the dangeV of its coming to 
its senses. 


I f It has been customary to fcall the 
| crown the executive power, and the 
custom is continaed, though the- 
reason has ceased. • 

It was called the executive, because 
.the person whom it signified used 
formerly to act in the character of a 
judge, in administering or executing 
the laws. The tribunals were then a 
payt of the court. The power, there¬ 
fore, which is now called tne judicial, 
J., is what was called the executive; 

: and, consequently, one or ot-hcr of 
the terms is redundant, and 8nU of 
the offices useless. When we speaks 
of the crown now, it means nothing ; 
it signifies neither a judge nor a 
general ; besides which it is the laws 
that govern, and not the man. The 
old terms are kept up” to give an 
appearance of consequence to empty 
forrfis ; and the only effect {.hey have 
is that of encreasing expcnces. 

Before 1 proceed to the means of 
- rendering governments more con¬ 
ducive to the general happiness of 
mankind than they are at present, : t 
will not be improper to take a review 
of the progress of taxation in 
Hug-land. 

It is a general idea, that when 
taxes are once laid on, they are never 


1 This and the succeeding paragraph wore 
omitted in the Symopds edition, with thid 
eomment : “ There follows on p. 107 id’ the 
original edition, two paragraphs, making 
together nbdut eleven tines ,,t’ the same 
printing as in this edition. Those two short'*) 
paragraphs are take'll into the informal ion as 
prosoeutahlo matter; tint oil what ground 
suelt a proseeution van he supported l am 
at a loss te> discover. livery part of which 
a government is composed must he .alike 
fully open to. examination .and investig.-Ption ; 
and where this is not the ease the country is 
not in a state of freedom : Vor it is only by 
the free anil rational t-xerei.se of this right, 
that errors, ini|Hinitions, anil absurdities can 
be detei'ted and remedied cithct in the parts 
oevernlly, or in the whole. If there is any 
parfof .? government on which the exercise 
of tlifs right ought to he more fully insisted 
upon by a nation than on another part, it is 
on ,yhat part for which the nation pays the 
most money, ar t which, in England, is 
tfalleTl the crown." 


taken off. Howcvtlr true this may 
have been of late, it was not always 
so. Hither, therefore, the people of 
former times were more watchful over 
governmefit than those of the present, 
or government was administ- red with 
less extrVu agance. 

"it- is now seven hundred years since 
the Norman Conquest, and the estab¬ 
lishment of what is called the -crown 
Taking this portion of time in seven 
separate periods of one hundred years 
each, the amount of annual taxes, at 
each period, will he as follows ;— 

Annual amount of taxes levied by * 

William the Conqueror, begins 
ning in life year 1066 ... ... £400,000 

Annual amount of taxes at one 
hundred years from the con¬ 
quest (1166) .. . 


100,000 
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Knnual timount taxes at two * 

■ hundred years from the eon- 

■ quest (1266) ... ... £150,000 

BVnnual amount of taxes at three 

l hundred years from llte COIl- 

f quest (1366) . 130,000 

nnu.'il amount of taxes at four 
hundred years from the con¬ 
quest (4466) ... ... ... 100,000 

•These statements and Jliosi? which 
follow, are taken from "Sir John 
Sinclair's History of the Rci'cmitf by 
which it appears, that taxes continued 
decreasing lot four hundred years, at* 
this. Expiration of which time they 
,w«re reduced three-fourths^ viz., from 
four hundred thousand pounds to one 
luftulred thousiind. The people ot 
l?nglantl of the present day, have a 
traditionary and historical idea of the 
bravery of tlfeir ancestors ; but what¬ 
ever their virtues or their vices might 
have •been, they certainly wen 1 a 
pqpple who would not he imposed 
upon, and who kept governments in 
awe a? to taxation, if not as to prin-» 
ciple. Though they were not able to 
mxpel 0 the monarchical usurpation, 
they restricted it to ;t republican 
a'conomy of taxes. 

• Let us now review the ivinaming" 
three hundred years. 

Annual amount of taxes at fuv # 
hundred years fi*m the eon- 
quest {1566) ... ... ... /.y*vxto 

Annual amount of taxes at six 
^lundred years from tint eon- 
quest ... ... ... i.Hoo,rxx> 

Annual amount of taxes at #ie 

preset# jjme (1701 ) * ... ... 17,ooo,rxx> 

The difference between tli^'lirst four 
hundred years and the List thrift? is 
so astonishing, as to warrant an 
#>pin«Sa that the national characte%' 
of the English h;ts changed. It 
would have Men impossible to Uave 
dragooned the former English into 
the excess of taxation that now 
exists ; and when it is considered 
that th<^ paj; of the army, the navy, 
and all*the revenue officers, is the 
same ntjw as it was above a hundred 
years ago, when the taxes were not 
above a tgnth part'of what they afe 


at present, it appears impossible to 
account for the enormous expenditure - ' 
on any other ground than ex>»1tva- 
gance, corruption and intrigm/' 

* ' 

* 1 Several of the court ne\vs|?ipers have of 
late made frequent mention of Wat Tyler. 
That his memory should he traduced by 
eourt sycophants ami all those who live on 
the spoil of a publie is not to he wondered 
at. lie was, however, the means of checking 
the raj^e and injustice of taxation in his 
time, and the nation owed mueh to his 
valour. The history is concisely this:- In 
the time of Kiehard II. a poll tax was levied 
of one shilling per head upon every person, 
of whatever estate or eoiul^ion, on poor as 
well as rirh, above the aj*o of fifteen years. 
If any favour was shown in tin* law it was 
to the rich rather than to the poor, as no 
person eould be charged iftore than twenty 
sltillin^s for himself, family aiu^ sqjvanl*y„ 
tlulfftfli ever so %umerons, while all other 
families under tin* number of twenty were 
charged per head. Poll taxes liave always 
been odious, but this bcinq also oppressive 
and unjust, it excited, as it naturally must, 
universal detestation amonj' the poor and 
middle classes, 'fhe person known by the 
name of Wat Tyler, whose proper name 
was Walter, and a tyler by trade, lived at 
Dept forth The j^ather«r ofylie poll tax, on 
coming to his house demanded tax lor one 
^>f his daughters, whom Tyler tleelaretl was 
linger the aj^e of fifteen, The tax-gatherer 
insisted on satisfyingJiimself, and bej'Ttn an 
indecent examination of the ^irl, which, 
ema^inj^ the father, ht^ struck him wi11» a 
hammer that brought him to the ground, and 
Avas the cause of* his death, 
f This circumstance^ served to hriy^ the 
discontent to an issiu* The inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood espoused the c,Mtfc of 
Tyler, who in ;Ef< *w days was jfwnet^ accord- 
( in# to some historians, by upwards of fifty 
thousand nu*n, and chosen their chief. With 
this force he inarched to London fo demand 
an abolition of the tax and a redress of 
other KiiA'anccs. The court, finding itself 
in a forlorn condition and unable to make 
resi?it«nice, agreed, with Richard at head, 

to hold a conference with*Tyler in Smithfield, 
makin#«many ffrtr professions, courtier-like, 
of its dispositions to redress the oppressions. 
While Richard and Tyler tvere in conversa¬ 
tion on thesfe matters, each bein# on horse¬ 
back, Walworth, then Way or* of Loqdoi^ 
and one of the creatures of tfle court, 
watched an opportunity, and Jike a ccnvardly 
assassin, stabbed Tyler with a dagger, and 
two or three others falling upon him he#vas 
instantly sacrificed. m 

Tyler appears to tfave # been an intreffti 
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With the revolution of 1688* and 
’n«<?re so since the Hanover succession, 
came-vfhe destructive system of con¬ 
tinental;,, intrigues, and the rage for 
foreign wars and foreign cjominion j 
systems of'such secure mystery \hat 
the expences admit of no accounts ; 
a single line stands for millions. To 
what excess taxation might have 
extended, had not the French revolu¬ 
tion contributed ‘to break up the 
system, and put an end to pretences, 
is impossible to say. Viewed, as that 
revolution ought to be, as the fortu¬ 
nate means of lessening the load of 
taxes of both countries, it is of as 
much importance to England as to 
France; and, 4 if properly improved 
to all'the, advantages of which it ts 
capable, and to which it’leads, deserves 
as much celebration in one country as 
the other. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall 
begin with the matte?* that first pre¬ 
sents itself, that of lessening the 
burden of taxes ; and shall then add 
such matter and propositions, respect¬ 
ing the three countries of England, 
France, and America, as the present 1 
prospect of things appears to justify. 

I mean, an alliance of the three, for 
the purposes that will be mentioned 
in their proper place. , 

WI\at has happened may happen* 
again. By the ‘statement before 
shown of the progress .,of taxation, 
it is seen that taxes have been 
lessened to a fourth part of what 
they had formerly been. Though the 
present circumstances do nqt admit 
of the same reduction, yet they admit 
of such a .beginning as may acc'om- 

disinterested man with respect to 'nimself. 
All his proposals made to Richara were on a 
more just and jhiblic ground than those 
Which had been made to John by the Barons, 
And notwithstanding the sycophancy of his¬ 
torians and men like Mr. Burke who seek to 
gloss over a ‘base action of the court by 
traducing Tyler, his fame will outlive their 
falsehood. If tile Barons merited a monu- 
ipent, to be erected -1 Runnymede- Tyler 
merits one in SmithSeld.— Author. 


plish that end in lessttime thaft in the 
former case. 

The amount of taxes for the year' 
ending at Michaelmas, 1788, was as* 
follows:— 

f Land tax . .£1,950,000 ’ •* 

Customs . 3,789,274 

Excise (including old and ’ 

new malt).,. 6,751,727' 

Stamps . 1,278,214 . 

AC '^olianeous taxes and - 1 

incidents ... ■ . ... 1,803,755 

•£< 5 . 572 . 97 ° 

Since the year 1788 upwards of\)ne 
million, new taxes, have been laid on,* 
.besides the produce from the lotteries, 
and as the taxes have in general beep 
more productive since than before, 
the amount may be taken in round 
numbers at ;£i 7,000,000. 

N.B.—The expence of collection 
and the drawbacks, which ,together 
amount to nearly two millions, are 
paid out of the gross amount, and 
the above is the nett sum paid into 
the exchequer. 

This sum of seventeen millions i ; 
applied to two different purposes, 
the one to pay the interest of the 
national debt, the other to the current 1 
expences of each year. About nine 
millions are appropriated to the 
former, and the remainder, being 
nearly eight millions, to the latter. 
As to the million said to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt, it is so 
much like paying with one hand and 
taking out with the other ao not to 
merit much notice. 

ft'happened fortunately for France 
that she possessed national domains 
’■'for paying off her debt, and thereby 
lessening her taxes; but as this is 
not’the case with England, her reduc¬ 
tion of taxes can only take place by 
reducing the current expences, whic|i 
may now be done to the amount of 
four or five millions annttally, as will 
hereafter appear. When this is 
accomplished it will mor* than 
counterbalance the enormous charge 
of the American war, and the saving 


1 
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will be* from fctye same source from 

• whence the evil arose. 

• . As for the national debt', however 
•heavy the interest may be in taxes, 

. yet as it serves to keep alive a capital 
, useful to commerce, it balances by its, 
effects a considerable part of its own 
weight; and as the quantity of gold 
aitd silver in England, is bv some 
^ means, or other, short of its^proper 
proportion* (beings not more *?nan 
twenty millions whereas it should be f 
sixty) it would, besides the injustice, 
be ba8 policy to extinguish a capital 
’•that setves to supply thjit defect. 
Bi^t with respect to the current 
e^cpence whatever is saved therefrom 
is gain. The excess may serve to 
keep corruption alive, but it has no 
reaction on credit and commerce like 
the interest of the debt.* 

It iS ijow very probable that* the 
English government (I do not mean 
the nation) is unfriendly to the French 
revolution. Whatever serves to ex-» 
pose the intrigue and lessen the influ¬ 
ence of courts by lessening taxation 
will be uiiwelcome to those who feed 
upon ttys spoil. Whilst the clamour 
t>f French intrigue, arbitrary power, 
popery, and wooden shoes could be 
kept up the nation was easily allured 
and alarmed into Taxes. Those days 
are now past ; deception, it is to be 

• hpjped, has reaped its last harvest, 
adU better times are in prospect for 
both countries and for the ■World. 

•Takiftg* it for granted that an 
alliance may be formed,* between 
England, France and America* Tor 
the purposes hereafter to be men¬ 
tioned)* the national expences o&’ 
France and ‘England may conse¬ 
quently be lessened. The same fleets 
and armies will no longer be neces¬ 
sary tq, either, and the reduction can 
bs mad^ ship for ship^ on each side. 
BuT to accomplish these objects the 
0 

1 Foreign intrigue, foreign wars, and 
foreign dominions will f in a great measure 
account for the deficiency .—Author. • 


lay 

governments must necessarily be 
fitted to a common and correspondent- 
principle. Confidence can neve^rtake 
place whild an hostile disposition 
remains in either, or wherjr mystery 
9 nd* secrecy on one side *is opposed 
to candour and openness on the 
other. 

Th«*>e matters admitted, the 
national expences might be put back 
for the sake of a precedent, to what 
they were at some period when 
France and England were not 
enemies. This, consequently, must 
be prior to the Hanover succession, 
and also to the revolution of 1688. 1 

1 I happened to be in England at the eele- 
brtition of the centenary of the Re\y>lutior i 
of *rt>88. The elfciraeters of WTHiam anti 
Mary have always appeared to me detest¬ 
able—the one seeking to destroy his uncle, 
and the other her father, to get possession 
of power themselves—yet as the nation was 
disposed to think something of that event, I 
felt hurt at sealing it ascribe the whole repu¬ 
tation of it to a man who had undertaken 
it as a jobb, and who, besides what he other¬ 
wise got, charged six# hur^lred thousand 
pounds for the expence of the little fleet that 
brought him from Holland. George I. acted 
the t same close-fisted part as William had 
done, and bought the Duchy of Bremen with 
the money htfgot from England, two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds over and above 
his pay as king. He tflus pur%hasecf it at 
The expence of Bngland, and added it to his 
llanoverian dominions for his own private 
profit. In fact, ever* nation that does not 
govern itself is governed as a jobb. England 
has been the prey ©f jobbs t^er Knee the 
•revolution.— Author. • 

As the above note formed part of the 
indictment against Paine he omitted it from 
the Symonds edition and inserted the follow¬ 
ing in its place : 

“On page 116 of the original edition of 
this Krork is a note in^vhich sinvlar remarks 
are made on the characters of William and 
Mary, tfie outfighting against his uncle, 
and the o$her against her own father, as 
have been made by otiier writers* Dr. 
Johnson, I'believe, even while he was a 
pensioner of the present count expressed 
himself in stronger terms of disapprobation 
than I have done. Why a change o£ policy 
has now taken place, of prosecuting^ at this 
time what was permitted #and apparyitly 
encouraged at another 4 ifne,*Jth e persons 
concerned can best Explain. In 
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The first instance that presents Rself, 
•antecedent to those dates, is in the 
VQryyvasteful and profligate times of 
Charlie the Second; at'which time 
England v ".nd France acted as allies. 
If I have chosen a period of ghraS 
extravagance it will serve to show 
modern extravagance in a still worse 
light; especially as the pay fif the 
navy, the army, and the revenue 
officers has not encreased since that 
time. 

The peace establishment was then 
as follows (see Sir John Sinclair’s 
‘ History of the Revenue ’’) : 


Navy 
Army 
Ordnance 
Civil l.isl 


/ >v }00,<X)0 
J 1 2,(M)0 
40,000 
4 ^ 1*5 


tF\e time of Elizabetl^the amount of 
all the taxes was but half a million, 
yet the nation sees nothing during, 
that period that reproaches it with 
want of consequence. 
t All circumstances, then, taken 
together, arising from the French 
revolution, from the approaching 
harmony and reciprocal interest of 
the two nations, the abolition of the 
coni'i 1 intrigue on both sides, and the 
progress of knowledge in the science 
of governing, the annual expenditure 
might he put back to one million and 
a half, viz, : - ‘ 

Navy . £500,000 

Army ... . .. 500,000 

Fxpences of government 500,000 


as 


all 'tl C £ i.oi.j, 115 

capab 'p| 1L , parliament, however, settled 
the whole annual peace establishment 
at £, 1,2ix>,txx>. 1 If we go back lo 

note it is staled that William charged six 
hundred thousand pounds lor the expenees 
of the Dutch licet that brought him from 
Holland; amt that lieorge the First pur¬ 
chased the duchies of liremen and Vcrdcn 
with two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
which he got from England ami added I Item 
to his Hanoverian dominiousufor his own 
use. The note in which these matters are 
contained is put info the prosecutions bu| 
for what purpose 1 do not discover. 

“ The lull of costs delivered in for the Dutcl, ‘ 
licet, its stated In Sir J hn Sinclair's History 
of the Revenue (j’art the third, p. 40) was 
amf was reduced },> £txx>,ooo by 
parliament. And in 1701 the house ot 
commons came to a resolution, by which it 
appears that William was not very scrupulous 
or very careful in his expenditure of English 
mouev. l'he resolution is as tollowji: -1 lint 
it is notorious that many millions of money 
had been given to his (Majesty (meaning the 
stiiil Wibi.un) for t|ie service of thy public, 
which remain yet unaccount st tor.' See the 
Journal. ,. 

“ As to the purchase of Bremen ;i'nd Verden 
with the money obtained from England by 
(,-eorge the First, the Journals of parliament 
will prove the fact, and the opposition it met 
with io. parliament will shew the manner in 
which It was very generally considered by 
the faction." 

J (Charles, , likeo his predecessors and 
successors, finding that war was the harvest 


£ 1,500,000 

Even this sum is six times greater 
that,’ the expenees of government are 
in America, yet the civil’’ internal 
government in England (1 mean that 
administered by quarter sessions, 
juries, and assize, and which, in fact, 
is nearly the whole, and performed by 
1 the nation), is less expence upon the 
revenue than the same species and 
portion of government is in Ahterica. 

It is time that nations should be 
| rational, and not be governed like 
I animals, for the pleasure of their 
| riders. To read the history of kings, 
a man would be almost inclined to 
suppose that government consisted tin 
stag-hunting, and that every nation 
paid a million a-year to a hm tsman. 

; Man ought to have pride or shame 
eiKvgh to blush at being thus 
imposed upon, and when he feils his 
l proper character* he will. Ugytj all 
subjects of this nature, there is often 
passing in the mind a train of ideas 
he has not yet accustomed himself to 
encourage and communicate. Re¬ 
strained by something that piits on 

of governments, engaged in a war with the 
j Dutch, the ixpence of which encreased the 
annual expenditure to £1,800,000, as stated 
under the date of 1666, but the peace 
establishment was but £1,200,000 .—Author 
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the character qf prudence, he acts the 
hypocrite upon nimself as well as to 
others. It is, however, curious, to 
observe how soon this spell can be 
dissolved. A single expression, 
Jjoldly conceived and uttered, wilt, 
'sometimes put a whole company into 
their proper feelings: and whole 
nations are acted upon in the same 
I manner. * . 

As to th> offices of which an^avil 
government may be composed, it, 
matters but littjo by what names they 
areF described^ In the routine of 
jbufiinesft, as before observed, whether 
a man be styled a president, a king, 
an emperor, a senator, or anything 
else, it is impossible that any service 
he can perform can merit from a 
nation more fhan ten thousand pounds 
a year ; and as no man should be paid 
beyond his services, so every mall of 
a properlieart will not accept more. 
Public money ought to be touched 
with tile most scrupulous conscious-* 
ness of honour. It is not the produce 
of riches only, but of the hard 
earnings of labour and poverty. It is 
drawn pven from the bitterness of 
'leant and misery. Not a beggar 
passes, or perishes in the streets, 
whose mite is not in that mas*. 

Were it possible? that the Congress 
of America could be so lost to their 
’duty, and to the interest of their 
constituents, as to offer General 
Washington, as president oP America, 
a *nilliijr**a year, he would not, and 
he could not, accept it. Hitj*sensd of 
honour, is of another kind. It lias 
cost England almost seventy millions 
»terlin£fto maintain a family imported 
from abroad, of very inferior capacity 
to thousands in the nation ; ;?nd 
scarcely a year has passed that has 
nc>t produced some new mercenary 
application. Even tl\e physicians’ 
bills have beat sent to the public to 
be paid. * No wonder that • jails are 
crowded, and taxes and poor rates 
increased. _ Under , such systems, 
nothing is to be looked for but what 


tag 

has ’already happened ; and as to 
reformation, whenever it come, it 
must be from the nation, anf not 
from the goVernment. * 

To show that the sun*' of five 
built) red thousand pounds is more 
than sufficient to defray all the 
expences of the government, exclusive 
of navies and armies, the following 
estimate is added, for any country, of 
the same extent as # England. 

In the first place, three hundred 
representatives fairly elected, are 
sufficient for all the purposes to 
which legislation cat* .apply, and 
preferable to a larger number. They 
may be divided into two or three 
houses, or meet in one,*as in France, 
oi* ip any manner a constitution* shall > 
direct. ' 

As representation is always con¬ 
sidered in free countries, as the most 
honourable of all stations, the allow¬ 
ance made *to rf is merely to defray 
the expence which the representatives 
incur by that service, and not to it as 
an office. • • 

If an allowance, at the rate of 
# five hundred pounds per 
annum, be madij to every 
representative, deducting for 
non-attendance, the exponee, , 

» if the whole number attended 
. for six months each year, 

* would be ... . £75.000 

The official departments cannot 

reasonably^xceed the follqjv- • 

, ing number, with the salaries 

annexed : 

Three offices at ten thousand 

pounds each ... .. ...,£30,000 

Ten ditjo, at five thousand 

pounds each ... . 50,000 

Twenty ditto, at twt thousand 

pounds each ... ,. ... ^b.ooo 

Forty ^ditto, 4k one thousand 

pounds each ... , . 40,000 

Two htliTdred ditto, five • 

hundred pounds each ... 100,000 

Three hundred ditto, pt twy 

hundred pounds each ... 6o,odb 
Five hundred ditto, at ope . • 

hundred pounds each • ... 3^,000 

Seven hundred ditto, at seventy- • 

five pounds each . 52,500 
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If a nation chuse, it can deduct 
four per cent, from all offices, and 
make., one of twenty thousand per 
annum*, 

All rev'.juie officers are paid out of ; 
the moniesVthey collect, and thcr**fore 
are not in this estimation. 

'file foregoing is not offered as an 
exact detail of offices, hut to sliflw the 
number of rates and salaries which 
live hundred thousand pounds will 
support ; and it will, on experience, 
be found impracticable to find business 
sufficient to justify even this expence. 1 
As to the r lanner in which office 
business is now performed, the chiefs 
in several offices, such as the post 
office and certain offices in the 
exclwqiipr, etc., do little more than 
sign their names three or four times a 
year ; and the whole duty is performed 
by under-clerks. 

Taking, therefore, one million and 
a half as a sufficicnt'-peacc establish¬ 
ment for all the honest purposes of 1 
government, which is three hundred 
thousand pound* more than the peace 
establishment in the profligate and 
prodigal times of Charles the Second 
(notwithstanding, as has been already 
observed, the pay and salaries of the 
army, navy, aid revenue officers 
continue the same as at that period), 
tilery will remain a surplus of upward ■ 
of six millions out of the present 
cmveig exponces. Tho.quextion then 
will, he, how to dispose of this sur¬ 
plus r 1 

Whoever has observed the manner 
in which trade and taxes twist them¬ 
selves together, must be sensible of 
the impossibility fof separating them 
suddenly. 

First, because the articles'nowon 
hand are already charged" with the 
duty ; and the reduction cannot take 
“place on the present stock. 

Secondly. Because, on all those 
articles on which the duty is charged 
in, the gros^, such as per barrel, 
hogshead*, 1 hundred weight or ton, the \ 
abolition of the duty does not admit | 


of being dividec! dow^ so as fully to 
relieve the consumer, who purchases 
by the pint, or the pound. The last 
duty laid on strong beer and ale, was 
three shillings per barrel, which, if 
.taken olT, would lessen the purchase, 
only half a farthing per pint, and 
consequently, would not reach to 
practical relief. 

I bis being tile condition of a great 
part'vif the taxes, it will bv. necessary 
to look for such others as are free 
from this embarrassment and. where 
the relief will he direct and \ls«ble, 
and capable of immediate operation. 

In the first place, then, the poor- 
rates are a direct tax which every 
housekeeper feels, and who knows 
also, l*i a farthing, the sum which he 
pays. The national amount of the 
whole of the poor-rates is not 
positively known, but can be procured. 
Sir John Sinclair, in bis History of Hit' 
Revenue lias stated it at _/,2,100,587. 
A considerable part of winch is 
expended in litigations, in which the 
poor, instead of being reliev'd, are 
tormented. The expence, .however, 
is the same to the parish from what¬ 
ever cause it arises. 

In Birmingham the amount of poor- 
rates is fourteen thousand pounds a 
year. This, though a large sum, is 
moderate compared with the popula¬ 
tion. Birmingham is said to contain ' 
seventy thousand souls, and otr a 
proportio.. of seventy thousand to 
fourteen thousand poor-re.es, the 
national amount of poor-rates, taking 
the population of Hngland qs seven 
millions, would,he but one million 
four hundred thousand pounds’ *lt is 
therefore, most probable, that the 
population of Birmingham is over¬ 
rated. Fourteen thousand pounds is 
the proportion upon fifty thousand 
souls, taking two millions of poor- 
rates, as tile national amount. ’ 

Be it, however, what it may, it is 
no other than the consequence of the 
excessive burden of taxes, for, at the 
time when the taxes were very low, 
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the po*r were ijhle to maintain them- ! are lit that class of poor which need 
selves; and there were no poor-rates. 1 j support, the number will he one 
. In the present estate of things a million four hundred thousand. Of 
• labouring' man, with wife and two this numWr, one hundred and forty 
qr three childrfcn, does not pay less thousand will be aged poos, as will be 
•than between seven and eight pound* herlatter shown, and tftr which a 
a-vear in taxes. He is not sensible of distinct provision will be proposed, 
this, because it is disguised to him in There will then remain one million 
the articles which he buys, and he two "hundred and sixty thousand 
i thinks only of their dearness ; but as , which, at live souls to each family, 
the taxes*take frgm him, tit IlfTst, a '• amount to two hundred and liflv-two 
fourth ptirt of his yearly earnings, ln^l thousand families, rendered poor from 
is consequently disabled from pro- : the expence ol children and the 
vidinfl for a family, especially it weight of taxes. 

•h’rtnself* or any of them ;ye alllictcii ! The number of uiiildren under 
with sickness. \ fourteen years of age, in each ot those 

The first step, therefore, of practical | families, will be found to be about 
relief, would be to abolish the poor- i live to every two tiamilies ; some 
rates entirely, and in lieu thereof, to ; Imving two, .and others thiyc i some, 
make ;t remfssion of taxes to the poor 1 one, and other! lour : some none, and 
of double the amount of the present others live ; but it rarely happens 
poor-tat^s, viz., four millions amutally, that more than live are under fourteen 
out of the surplus taxes. By this years of age, and after this age they 
measure, the poor would ho benefited .are capable of* service or ol being 
two millions, and the housekeeper* apprenticed. 

two millions. This .alone would be Allowing' five children (under four- 
equal 4.0 a reduction of one hundred teen years) to every»two,lnmilies, 
and twenty millions of the National The number of children w ill be (>,10,000 
Debt, pnd consequently equal to the • The number of parents, were 
whole expenee of the American War. * h'D’ ;,| l living, would be 50.1,000 

It will then remain to be considered, It is certain, that if the children are 
which is the most effectual .mode of ijtrovidcd for, the p.yents are relieved 
distributing this* remission of four i of consequence, because it is from the 
millions. i^cxpence of bringing up children that 

It is easily seen, that the poor are ; their poverty arisfls. 
generally composed of-large families 1 I having ^thus ascertained a the 
of children, and old peopl? past their 1 greatest number’that can he supposed 
labour?f*If these two classes are ! to need support on account of young 
provided for, the remedy »?ill so far families, 1 proceed to the mode of 
reach .to the full extent of thetXse, , relief or distribution, which is, 
that what remains \jill be incidental, j To pay as a remission of taxes to 
•and*ift a great measure, fall wit hi** | every poor familyf out of Jhe surplus 
the compass *of benefit clubs, which, taxes, and in room poor-rafts, four 
though of humble invention, merit to pound*, a-ytStr for every child under 
be ranked among the best modern ; fourteciriyears of age % ; enjoining the 
institutions. ! parents ot such children to send them 

. Admijting England Ip contain seven : to school, to learn reading, wri|in^ 
millions of Kouls ; if one-fifth thereof and common arithmetic ; the rfiinjsters 


1 Poor-rates began about the time of 
Henry mi., when the taxes began to 
emyease, and they h^ve encreased as the 
taxes encreased ever since.— Author. * 


of every parish, of every^fenomfnation 
to certify jointly to an i^lfice, for yiat 
purpose, that this du|y is •performed. 
The Account of this ^xpence will be. 
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For six hundred and thirty e 

thousand children at £4 

per annum each. £2,520,000 

By adopting this metho'd, not only 
the poveH-y of the parents will be 
relieved, But ignorance will * b<* 
banished from the rising generation, 
and the number of poor will hereafter 
become less, because their abilities, 
by the aid of education, will be 
greater. Many a' youth, with good 
natural genius, who is apprenticed 
to a mechanical trade, such as a 
carpenter, joiner, millwright, ship¬ 
wright, blacksmith, etc., is prevented 
from getting forward the whole of his 
life by the want of a little common 
education wheti a boy. 
a' ■ ■ I new «proceed to the case of Jhe 
aged. 

1 divide age into two classes. 
First, the approach of age, beginning 
at fifty. Secondly, old age com¬ 
mencing at sixty. 

At fifty, though the mental faculties 
of man are in full vigour, and his 
judgment b&tter than at any pre¬ 
ceding date, the bodily powers for 
laborious life are on the decline. He 
cannot bear the same quantity of 
fatigue as at an earlier period. He 
begins to earn, less, and is less 
capable of enduring wind and weather; 
and in those morf retired employ- 1 * 
ments where much sight is required, 
he faiiy, apace, and sees .himself, like 
an o'd horse, beginning to be turned 
adrift. 

At sixty his labour ought to be over, 
.at least from direct necessity. It is 
painful to see old age working itself 
to death, in what fire called civilized 
countries, for daily breg,d. 

To form some Judgment of the 
number of thqse above fifty years of 
age, 1 have several times counted the 
'persons 1’ met in the streets of 
London, men, women, and children, 
and have generally found that the 
average is ?,bout one in sixteen or 
seventeen.-, lf-.it.jbe said that aged 
persons do not come much into the 


streets, so neither do .infants ;,jand a 
great proportion of grown children 
are in schools and .in workshops as 
apprentices. Taking, then, sixteen 
for a divisor, the whole number of 
persons in England of fifty years and 
upwards, of both sexes, rich and 
poor, will be four hundred and 'twenty 
thousand. 

TTie persons to be provided for out 
of tru.f'gross number will be husband- 
jnen, common labourers, journeymen 
of every trade and their wives, sailors, 
and disbanded soldiers, wort, out 
servants of both sexes, and poor, 
widows. 

There will be also a considerable 
number of middling tradesmen, who 
having lived decently in the former 
part of life, begin, as age-approaches, 
to lose their business, and at last fall 
to dilcay. 

Besides these there will be con¬ 
stantly thrown off from the revolution 
of that wheel which no man can stop 
nor regulate, a number from every 
class of life connected with commerce 
and adventure. , 

To provide for all those accidents, 
and whatever else may befall, I take 
the number of persons who, at one 
time or other of their lives, after fifty 
years of age, may fed it necessary or 
comfortable to be better supported 
than they can support themselves, and 
that not as a matter of grace afid 
favour, bin of right, at one-third of 
the whole number, which *is one 
hundred '.hid forty thousand, as stated 
in pNge 131, and for whom a distinct 
provision was proposed to be made. 
If there be more, society, notwith¬ 
standing the show and pomposity ol 
government, is in a deplorable con¬ 
dition in England. 

Of this one hundred and forty 
thousand, I take one half, seventy 
thousand, to be of the age of fifty and 
under sixty, and the other half to be 
sixty years and upwards. .Having 
thus ascertained the probable pro 
portion of the number of aged persons 
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I proceed to the mdtie of rendering 
their condition*comfortable, which is, 

To pay to ever^ such person of the 
age of fifty years, anjj until he shall 
arrive at the age of sixty, the sum of 
Six pounds per annum out of thg 
surplus taxes, and ten pounds per 
annum during life after the age ot 
sixty. The expence of which Avill be, 

• Seventy thousand persons, at v 

£6 per%nnum ... £4*^000 

Seventy thousand ditto, at £10 

per annuity ... ... ••• 700,000 5 

£ t , i 20,000 

• • t 

This support, as already remarked, 

is*not of the nature of a charity but of 

& right. Every person in England, _ ^ ... ..... .. . 

male and female, pays on an average | who, though not properly 

in taxes two pounds eight shillings 0 ,- thc dass 0 fV 0 or, yet find it difficult 
per annum from the day ; ^ educatjon to their children ; 

and such children, under such a case, 
would be in a worse condition than if 
their parents \v?re actually poor. A 
nation under a well-regulated govern¬ 
ment should permit none to remain 
uninstructed. It if monarchical and 


Leopold, Frederic, Catherine, Corn¬ 
wallis, or Tippoo Saib, answer the 
question. 1 

The sum thus remitted to 
the poor will be, f 

two-hundred and fifty-,/ 
two thousand poor fami¬ 
lies, containing six hun¬ 
dred and thirty thousand 

children . £2,520,000 

To one hundred and forty 

thousand aged persons 1,120,000 

£5,640,000 

There will then remain three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
out of the four million^, part of which 
may be applied as follows : - 

After all the above cases arc pro¬ 
vided for there will still be a number 


w ' Reckoning the taxes by families, five to 
a *family, each family pays on an average 
£12 17s. 6d» per anntlm. To this sum are to 
be added the poor rates. Though all pay 
•taxes in the articles #iey consume," all do 

S not pay poor ritfcs. About two millions are 
exe 


and sixpence pet 

of his (or her) birth ; and it, the 
expenci* of collection be added, he 
pays two pounds eleven shillings and 
sixpence ; consequently, at the end oj 
fifty years he has paid one hundred 
and .twenty-eight pounds fifteen 
shillings^ and at sixty one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds ten shillings. 

.Converting, therefore, his (or her) 
individual tax into a tontine, the 
money he shall receive after fifty 
years is but little more \han the 
legal interest of the nett money he 
has paid ; the rest is made up from 

tkose whose circumstances do not ...• ■- -- f 

require them to draw su-h support, I ^SS^SSi g t 
ajid ttaBffapital in noth cases defrays i every family of five pers< 
the expences of government* It is on 
this ground that I have extende*J»the 
probafele claims to one-third of the 
nunihpr of aged persons in thc natiory, 1 
* Is it, then, better that the lives of one j 
hundred and* forty thousand ?ged 
persons be rendered comfortable, or j 
that a million a year of public money 
6e expended on any one individual, 
and hirrt oft^n of the ’hiost worthless 
or insignificant character ? Let reason 
and justice, let honour and humanity, 
let evln hypocrisy, sycophancy and 
Me. Burke, let Oeorge, let L041S, 


exempted—some as not being’ housekeepers, 
others as not bei^g able, and tne poor 
themselves who receive the relief. The 
of noon rate** on the 

uinm...... K ... is forty shillings for 

every family of five persons, which makes 
the whole average amount of taxes and 
rates .£14 17s. 6d. For six persons £17 17s. 
For sevon persons £20 16s. 6d. 

The average of taxes in America, under 
the new or representive system of govern¬ 
ment, including the interest of the debt 
contrasted ir> •the war, and taking the 
population at four million of souls* which it 
now amounts to, and is ijaily encreajflng, is 
five shillings per head, men, women, and 
children. The difference, therefore, betwe«i 
the two governments is as under * 

Eiurland • America 
Z »■ d. 0 £ M. d. 

For a family of five pewoni • »4 »7 0 •- ^5 0 

For a family of nix person * *7 o ■■ <*to o 

For a family of seven persons o 1 fJL O 

—Authhr. * 
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aristocratical government only that 
requires ignorance for its support. 

Suppose, then, four hundred thou¬ 
sand children to be in this' condition, 
which is * a greater number than 
ought to bi> supposed after the pro-' 
visions already made, the method 
will be : 

To allow for each of these children 
ten shillings a year for the expence of 
schooling for six years each, which 
will give them six months’ schooling 
each year, and half-a-crown a year for 
paper and spelling books. 

The expence, T this will be annually 1 
^’250,000. 

'['here will then remain one hundred 
and ten thousand pounds. 

Notwithstanding the great modes 
of relief which the best instituted 
find best principled government may 
devise, there will be a number of 
smaller cases, which it is good policy 
as well as henelicencemn ft, nation to 
consider. 

Were twenty shillings to be given 
immediately pn t.he birth of a child, 
to every woman who should make 
the demand, and none will make it ■ 
whose circumstances do not require 
it, it might relieve a great deal of 
instant distress. ,, 

1 Public schools do not answer the general 
purpose of the poor. t hey are chiefly in 
corpora.’ion towns front which the country 
towns find villages are excluded, or, if 
admitted, the distance occasions a great 
loss of time. Education, to he useful to the 
poor, should he on the spot, and the best 
method, l believe, to accomplish this is to 
enable the parents to p.ay the expellees 
themselves. There ary always persons of 
both sows M be found in every village, 
especially when growing into years, capable 
of such fin undertaking. Twenty children 
at ten shillings each (find that not nore than 
six months each yclit ) would be as much as 
some livings amount to ill the ret note parts 
0*1 England, xml tliCre are often distressed 
clergypien’s widows to whom such an income 
would be acceptable. Whatever is given 
on this account to children answers two 
purposes ; to them it is education -to those 
wfy> educate the.lt »t is a livelihood.— 
Author. 


1 There fire about two hundred thou¬ 
sand births yearly in fingland, and if 
claimed, by one fou$h, 

The amount would be ... ^50,000. 

And twenty shillings to every new- 
piarried couple who should claim id 
like manner. This would not exceed 
the sum of ,£,'20,000. 

Also 'twenty thousand pounds to be 
appropriated to defray the funera.1 
expeVrcs of persons, who, .travelling 
for work, may die at a distance from 
Their friends. By relieving parishes 
from this charge, the sick stronger 
will be bettyr treated. 

1 shall finish this part of the subject 
with ;t plan adapted to the particular 
condition of a metropolis, such as 
London. 

Cases are continually occurring in 
a metropolis different from those 
which occur in the country, and for 
which a different, or rather an addi¬ 
tional, mode of relief is necessary. 
In the country, even in large towns, 
people have a knowledge of each 
other, find distress never rises tj; that 
extreme height it sometimes does in 
; a metropolis. There is no such thing 
in the country,as persons, in the literal 
sense of the word, starved to death, 
j or dying with cold from the want of 
I a lodging. Vet .vich cases, and 
others equally as miserable, happen 
in London. 

Many a youth comes up to London 
full of expectations, and with little or 
no money, and unless he gp f -imm§- 
diate employment he is already half- 
unckr ic ; and boys bred up in London 
without any means of ft livelihood, 
tend as it often happens of dissolute 
parents, are in a still woise condition ; 
and servants long out of place are 
not much better off. In short, a world 
of little cases is continually arising, 
which busy or affluent life knoifrs not 
of, to open theYirst door„to distress. 
Hunger is not among the postpone- 
able wants, and a day, even a few 
hours, in such a condition is often the 
crisis of a life of ruin. 



R/a/rrs 

Th«se circumstances which arc the 
general cause of the little thefts and 
. pilferings that l«*ad to greater, may 

• be prevented. Theie yet remain 
twenty thousand pounds out of the 

.four millions of surplus taxes, which 
with another fund hereafter to he 
mentidned, amounting to about twenty 
thousand pounds more* cannot he 
better applied than to llifs purpose. 
The plan^vill then # be : 

First,—To erect two or more build¬ 
ings, .or tal*e some already erected, 
capaflle of containing at least six 

# thousand persons, and ^o h;tve in 
each of these places as many kinds 
oT employment as can he contrived, 
so that every person who shall come 

^may find something which he or she 
can do. * 

Secondly, —To receive all who shall 
coined without inquiring who or what 
they tire. The only condition to he, 
•th at for so much, or so many hours' 
work, each person shall receive si* 
many meals of wholesome food and a 
jvarm lodging, at least as good as a 
barrack.. That a certain portion of 
what each person’s work shall he 
•worth shall he reserved, and given to 
him or her, on their going away ; and 
that each person shall slay a;; long or 
as short a time, i'r come as often as 
he chuse, on these conditions. 

If each person stayed three months, 
it* would assist by rotation twenty- 
four thousand persons annually, 
tfeougl? the real number, at all times, 
would be but six thousand, j By estab¬ 
lishing an .asylum of this kind, s'lich 
persons to whom temporary distresses 
•occur, 1 ) would have an opportunity t<»' 
recruit themselves, .and be enabled to 
look out for better employment. • 

Allowing that their labour paid but 
one half the expence of supporting 
t^iem, after reserving a portion of 
their earnisgs for themselves, the 
sum of“forty thousand pounds addi¬ 
tional \yould defray all other charges 
for even a greater number than six ! 
thousand. ' „ j 
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The fund very properly convertible 
to this purpose, in addition to the 
twenty thousand pounds remaining 
of the loniter fund, will be tfte pro¬ 
duce of the tax upon coals,, so iuiqui- 
Hoifsly and wantonly applied to the 
support of the Duke of Richmond. 
It is horrid that any man, more espe¬ 
cial!),* at the price coals now are, 
should live on the distress of a com¬ 
munity ; and an? government per¬ 
mitting such an abuse, deserves to be 
dismissed. This fund is said to be 
about twenty thousand pounds per 
annum. 

1 shall now conclude this plan with 
enumerating the several particulars, 
and then proceed to oSlier matters. 

• The enumeration is as foljovys : 

’First Abolftion of two millions 
poor-rates. 

Secondly Provision for two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand poor families. 

Thirdly , KdrAiation for one million 
and thirty thousand children. 

Fourthly Comfortable provision 
for one hundred and fqrty thousand 
aged persons. 

’ fifthly Donation of twenty shil¬ 
lings each for fifty thousand births. 

Sixthly * Donation of twenty shil¬ 
lings each for twei^y thousand, mar¬ 
riages. 

) Seventhly—Allowances of twenty 
thousand pound!* for the funeral 
expellees of persons travelling for 
, work, and uying at a distance from 
their friends. 

Eighth! v- Employment, at till times, 
for the casual poor in the cities of 
London’and Westminster. 

Hy the operation of thjs plan, the 
poor laws, those instruments J of civil 
torturi, will* Tie superseded, and the 
wasteful-* expence* of. ( litigation, pre¬ 
vented. Jhe hearts 'of the humane 
will not be shocked by tagged and 
hungry children, and persons of 
seventy and eighty yeftrs of age, 
begging for bread. The dyiitg poor 
will not be dragged froyi plac^ to 
place ’ to breathe their last, as fa 
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' reprisal of parish upon parish. 
Widows will have a maintenance for 
'their children, and not be carted 
away, on the death of their husbands, 
like culpritand criminals ; and chil¬ 
dren will no' longer be considered as' 
increasing the distresses of their 
parents. The haunts of the wretched 
» will be known, because it will ne to 
their advantage, and the number of 
petty crimes, the offspring of distress 
and poverty, will be lessened. The 
poor, as well as the rich, will then be 
interested in the support of govern¬ 
ment, and the cause and apprehension 
of riots and tumults will cease. Ye 
who sit in ease, and solace yourselves 
in plenty—and such there are in 
01 Turkey and Russia, as well as, in 
,v England—and who say to yourselves, 
“Are we not well off?” have ye 
thought of these things ? When ye 
do, ye will cease to speak and feel for 
yourselves alone. 

The plan is easy in practice. It 
does not embarrass trade by a sudden 
interruption in thfc order of taxes, but 
effects the relief by changing the 
application of them ; and the money 
necessary for the purpose can be 
drawn from the excise collections, 
which are made e’ght times a year in 
every market town in England. , 

' Having now arranged and concluded 

this subject, I proceed to the next. 

Ticking the present curnent expences 
at seven millions and a half, which is 
the least amount they are now at, 
there will remain (after the sum of 
one million and a half be taken for 
the new current expences and four 
million^ for the “ before-mentioned 
service) the sum of (,wo millions ; 
part of. which to be applied as follows : 

Though fleets and armies, by an 
alliance with France, will, in a great 
mea.su rg, become useless, yet the 
persons who have devoted themselves 
to tho§e se'rvices, and have thereby 
unfitted themselves for other lines of 
lj f e, are not tc be sufferers by the 
means that make others happy. They 


are a different description o c men 
from those who form or hang about a 
court. 

A part of the army will remain, at 
least for some years, and also of the 
navy, for which a provision is already, 
made in the former part of this plan 
of one million, which is almost half a 
million mora than the peace establish¬ 
ment^ of the army and navy in the 
prodigal times of Charles ti?e Second. 
e Suppose, then, fifteen thousand 
soldiers to be disbanded,-and to allow 
to each of those men three shillings 
a-week during life, clear of all deduc¬ 
tions, to be paid in the same manner 
as the Chelsea College pensioners are 
paid, and for them to return to their 
trades and their friends ; and also to 
add fifteen thousand sixpences per 
week to the pay of the soldiers who 
shali remain. The annual expence 
will be :— 


To the pay of fifteen thousand 

• 

disbanded soldiers, at 3s. per 
week 

£117,000 

Additional pay to the remaining- 
soldiers ... 

19,500 

Suppose that the pay to the 
officers of the banded corps 
be of the same amount as the 
sum jillowed to the men 

117,000 

To prevent bulky estimates, 
admit the same sum to the 
disbanded navy as to the 
army, and the same increase 
of pay . J4 

£253.50° 

253.500 

Total ... 

" £507.000 


Every year some part of this sdm 
of half a million (I omit the odd seven 
thousand pounds, for the purpose of 
Keeping the account unembar.assed) 
will fall in, and the whole of it in 
time, as it is on the ground of life 
annuities, except the encreased pay 
of thirty-nine 1 thousand, pounds. As 

1 In Paine's own edition and in nearly all 
subsequent ones this appears as" “ twenty- 
nine but since the sum mentioned is twice 
the additional pay—that is, twice £19,500— 
“twenty-nine" is an obvious blunder.— 
H. B. B. 
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it falls in, pari* of the taxes may be 
taken off; for instance, when thirty 
' thousand pounds fall .in, the duty on 
’ hops may be wholly taken off; and as 
’ other parts fall in, the duties on 
•‘"candles and soap may be lessened^ 
till at. last they will totally cease. 
Inhere now remains at least onermillion 
k and a half of surplus ta&s. 

» The ta# on houses and widows 
is one of those direct taxes which, like 
the poor rate.s, is not confounded will? 
• trade* and when taken off, the relief 
# wjll be^ instantly felt. This tax falls 
heavy on the middling class of 
poople. 

• The amount of this tax by the 
returns of 1788 was - 

Houses and windows, by 

the Act of 1766 ... £385,459 11 7 

Ditto,.by the Act of 1779 130,739 5$ 

• -- 

• ^5'6.'99 6 oj 

lf this tax be struck off, there wilj 
then remain about one million of 
surplus taxes ; and as it is always 
proper to keep a sum in reserve for 
incidental matters, it may be best not 
..to extend reductions further in the 
first instance, but to consider what 
may be accomplished by other modes 
of reform. a 

Among the taxes most heavily felt 
is the commutation tax. I shall there- 
ffyre offer a plan for its abolition, by 
substituting another in -its place, 
which s^wll effect three objects at 
once. 

First, That of removing the butrfen 
to whe're it can best be borne. 

Secondly, Restoring justice among, 
‘families by a distribution of pro¬ 
perty. 

Thirdly, Extirpating the overgrown 
influence arising from the unnatural 
law of primogeniture, and which is 
ob.e of the principal .,ources of cor¬ 
ruption £t elections. 

The amount of the coinmutation 
tax by the returns of 1788 was 
£ 77 *. 657 -* 

When taxes are proposed, the 


--- 

country is amused by the plausible 
language of taxing luxuries. One 
thing is called a luxury at one time, 
and something else at another ; but 
J.he,real ktxury does not consist in the 
article, but in the means of procuring 
it, and this is always kept out of 
sight, 

1 know not why any plant or herb 
of the field should.be a greater luxury 
in one country than another ; but an 
overgrown estate in either is a luxury 
at all times, and, as such, is the 
proper object of taxation. It is, 
therefore, right to take these kind 
tax-making gentlemen upon their 
own word, and argue pn the principle 
themselves have laid down, that of 
tatting luxuries. If they'’ or their 
champion, Mr. Burke, who, I fear, is 
growing out of date, like the man in 
armour, can prove that an estate of 
twenty, thirty. , or forty thousand 
pounds a /ear is not a luxury, I will 
give up the argument. 

Admitting that guy annual sum, 
say, for instance, a thousand pounds, 
,is necessary for the support of a 
family, consequently the second thou¬ 
sand is of .the nature of a luxury, the 
third still more so, and by proceeding 
on we shall at last 1 arrive at a sum 
tyhat may not’ improperly be called a 
prohibitable luxury. It wotfld be 
impolitic to set bounds to property 
acquired by industry, ant# therefore it 
is right to place the prohibition beyond 
the probable acquisition to which 
industry can extend ; but there ought 
to be a limit to property or the accu¬ 
mulation of it by Request. It should 
pass in some other ljne. The) richest 
in every na*ji«n have poor relations, 
and these often -»very near In^ con¬ 
sanguinity. “ 

The following tablg of progressive 
taxation is constructed on the above 
principles, and as a subjiitute fdr the 
commutation tax. It will re^ch the 
point of prohibition by, a regular 
operation, and thtibfiy supersede tile 
aristocratical law of primogeniture. 
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TABLE I. 

A tax on all estates of the clear yearly 
value of £50, after deducting- tile 
tax, and up 

s. 'cl. 

Toj&spo . 0 ;* per pound 

From j6s<x> to ;£ 1,000. 06,, ,, 

On flit* second thousand .. .. 09,. .. 

On the third thousand .. .. .. to,, ,, 

On the fourth thousand .. 1 6 

On the fifth thousand .. .. •. a »> ,, ,, 

On the sixth thousand .. .. 3 0 „ »• 

On the seventh thousand r- 4 0 *» •> 

On the eighth thousand 5 0 *• *• 

On the ninth thousand <><>.» .. 

On the fenth thousand.. 7 «> .. 

On the elevent It thousand .. So,, ,, 

On the twelfth thousand ')'*•» 

On the thirteenth thousand 10 o .. ,, 

On the fourteenth thousand 11 o ,, 

On the fifteenth thousand 1 " .. .. 

On the sixteenth thousand i.t «» .. 

On the seventeenth thousand 14 <> .. 

On the eighteenth thousand .. 15 0 >• •• 

On the nineteenth thousand . . «♦» «> .. >• 

On tlu: twentieth thousand . 17 o 

On the t went \**lirst thousand * tS <» ,, v 

On the twenty-second thousand r ti> <* ,, 

On the? twentv-third thousand -•«* " .. >■ 

The foregoing table shows the pro¬ 
gression per pound on every progres¬ 
sive thousand. The. following table 
shows the amount of the tax on every 


At the twenty-thirCf' thousand the 
tax becomes 20s. in the pound, and 
consequently every thousand beyond 
can produce no profit but by dividing 
the estate. Yet, formidable as this 
fax appears, it will not, I believe, 
produce so much as the commutation 
tax : should it produce more, it ought 
to be lowered to that amount upon 
estate-*under two or three thousand 
a year. 

" On small and middling estates it is 
i lighter (as it is intended to beg than 
the commutation tax. It is not till 
after seven’ or eight thousand a year 
that it begins to be heavy. The object 
is not so much the produce of the tart 
as the justice of the measure. The 
aristocraev has screened itself too 
much, and this serves to restore a 
part,of the lost equilibrium. 

As an instance of its screening 
itself, it is only necessary to look 
back to the first establishment of the 



thousand separately, and in the last 
column the total, amount of all the 
separate sums collected. 

TABLE II. 

An estate of,£50 per.1 nit., .it {«l. per pound, pays/a• » • «• 
.. tun ,, ... ,, .. 1 ,S 0 

,, inn ., ,, ,, ,. 111 < > 

,, (no ,, ,, ,, ,, 315° 

After ^,’500 the tax of Ail. per pound; 

takes place on the coiul ,4,500 ; con¬ 
sequently an estate of £ 1 ,i*xi per 
annum ‘pays’ £2 1 15s., alul so on. 

Total amount. 

£ s. d. /: s- £ -• 

,6500 at o .1 per pound 7 5 l 

*nd o t> .. .. M "'I .. ^ 

and 1000 at c> u .. ;'/ t<> . . 5>» j 

.trd ,, t o ., .. .s>> o ! !•■>» 5 

.|tl» .. 1 <* .. .. 7 .S •» lS t $ 

,stl» ,, JO.. .. too O cSp. 5 

6th o ,, 150 o 4» 5 

th .. 4 <> ., .. aoo «> Oil 5 

th ,, ^ 5 «» ., 35*)' »> . KSo s 

nth ,, * t> o ,, ., V’o o .11 So y 

10th %, 7 o „ t ,, 150 ,» i 5 .;o ,s 

11 th ,, S o ,, ,, 400 o it>;o 5 

uth ,, q o ., 450 <> ' .. .*;So 5 

*nth ., 10 „o ,, 501 o .*SSo 

14th II o ., ., 550 O it ;>» ,s 

tilth *, I a O „ ,. I too o . 40 ;o 5 

i6th ., i,; «; ., <>50 o .ptS. 5 

17th .. 14 o .. 700 O s ;S, s 

iSth *, .. I.s O .. .. 7 .v‘ O Oi s 

|i>th ., lit •» .. Noo >• 1 »»_;•« 5 

Jg**h .. 17 *o .. ».*- Sv» o 77S0 5 

jvst 18 «> ., .. tjoo i> oi>S«» 5 

jand ,, tq o ,, i|yo it <jf>;o 5 

43rd ,, jo o ., .. luuo o . io(»;o 5 


excise laws, at what is called the 
Restoration, or the coming of Charles 
the Second. The aristocratical interest 
then in power commuted the feudal 
services itself was under, by laying a 
tax on beer brewed for sate; that is, 
they compounded with Charles lor an 
exemption from tl ose services tor 
themselves and their heirs by a tax 
to be paid bv other people. The 
aristocracy do not purchase beer 
brewed fn- sale, but brew their own 
beer free of the duty; and. if any 
eommuta'ion at that time were neces¬ 
sary it ought to have been at the 
expence of those for whom the exemp¬ 
tions tram thosii services were in¬ 
tended ; 1 instead of which, it was 
thrown on an entirely'different class 
of men. 

1 The tax on beer brewed for saie, fre-n 
wliieli the aristoc'-aey are exempt is almost 
one million more Ilian the present eoni- 
nintation ta,x, being by the . stums of 1788 
£.\ ,(881,15.*, amt consequently they ought to 
take on themselves the amount of the eout- 
I mutation tax, as they are already exemnted 
! bam one which is almost one million greater. 
— Author.* 
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But the chief object of this pro¬ 
gressive tax (besides the justice of 
rendering taxes more equal than they 
are), is, as already stated, to extirpate 
,fhe overgrown influence arising froiy 
the unnatural law of primogeniture, 
which Is one of the principal sources 
of corruption at election.^ * 

. It would he attended wit’ll no good 
consequences to inquire hot#'such 
vast elates as thirty, forty, or fift^ 
thousand a • year could commence, 
and That at a time when commerce 
>aijd manufacture were. not.in a state 
to admit of such acquisitions. I.et it 
bt? sufficient to remedy the evil In¬ 
putting them in a condition of 
descending again to the communitv, 
Tiy the quisT means ol apportioning' i 
them turning all the heirs and heiresses 
of tltose families. This will bt the 
mpre necessary, because hitherto the 
aristocracy htive quartered their 
yoti n<*or children and connections 
upon the public, in useless posts, 
jjlacetv and offices, which when 
abolished will leave them destitute, 
unless the law of primogeniture be 
'•also abolished or superseded. 

A progressive tax will, in a great 
measure, effect this object, jind that 


No. of Thous 

tmis Total Tax 

Not! • 

piT Aim. 

Subtracted. 

I’rtHluce. 

£ 

jC 

£ 

4,000 

,s 4 

5.816 

5,000 

-•• s t 

4,71(1 

(>,000 * 

• • 

■Ml 

/ 5 . 5 W > 

7,000 

Til 

0,366 

N,ooo 

8S() 

7, I 20 

<),ooo 

1,1 So 

7,820 

10,^00 

1 * 55 ° 

K, 47 o 

1 1,000 

!»‘M° 

<1,070 

1 2,000 

2,580 

9,620 

15,000 

9, «SS( > 

10, 1 20 

14,000 

5 ' 45 ° 

i°»57 w 

15,000 

4,050 

105)70 

1 ( >,000 

4,680 

11,520 

1 7,000 

5,580 

11,620 

1 S.ooo 

6,150% 

11,870 

10,000 

6,050 

12,070 

20, (X M» 

7,7s,, 

12,220 

2 1 ,00() 

8,(>So 

12,520 

22,000 

0,650* 

12,570 

• 2 1,000 

Xf ff. The 

105150 

oiltl Vsliillim^s ar 

... • 2,570 

dropped in 


this tahlo. 


as a matter of inAresl to the parties 
most immediately concerned, as will 
be seen by the following table, which 
sffcnvs the nett produce upon every 
estate, after subtracting* the tax. ^shape is aiftithef 
By thi#«it will appear that after an matter of 
estate exceeds thirteen fourteen 
thousand a year the remainder*^ro- 
. duces but little profit to the holder, 

«md •consequently will pass either In’ 
the younger* children or to other 
kindred. ’ • 

TABI. 1 -; Ilf. i cutting * 0 ' 


.Shewing the nett produce 

of every 

estate from one 

thousand to 

t Wen t v¬ 

three thous;rtul 

pounds a year 


No. of Thousands 

Total Tax • 

s', tr 

per Ann. 

Subtracted. 

Pr< hIikv. 

£ • 

£ 

£ 

1 ,000* 

21 

• 

979 

2,000 

59 

i. 94 % 

3 »°°° 

109 

2,891 


According to this table, an estate 
cannot produce more than /, ie, 370 
dear of the laud tax and the progres¬ 
sive tax, and therefore the dividing 
such estates will follow as a matter of 
family interest. Anestiye of .g?,<xx) 
a year, divided into five estates of 
.lour thousand each and one of 
1 tlwee, will be charged only £t,T 2 (}, 
which is Ittit 5 p?r cent., hut if held 
bv one possessor will be charged 

Iw Although an enquiry into the origin 
of those estates #je umiecessafy, the 
continuation of them in their present 
subject. If is a 
national concern." As 
hereditary estates, the law has created 
I he evil, and it ought also to provide 
the rcmCdy. Primogeniture ought to 
he abolished, notconly because it is 
unnatural and unjust* but because the 
conntty suffafs by its operation. By 
cutting *ff (as bi?for^ observed) the 
younger children from their proper 
portion of inheritance thij public *i 
loaded with the expence of iftaintain- 
ing them ; and the freedom of*elec¬ 
tions violated by the overVeajing 
influence which this ynjus^ monopoly 
of family property ^produces. NorV; 
*'■’ ft occasions a waste of 


this all. 
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national property. A considerable 
part of the land of the country is 
rendered unproductive by the great 
extent-of t^ie parks and chases which 
this law serves to keep up,’ and 'this 
at a time when the annual production 
f grain is not equal to the national 
onsumption.* In short, the efils of 
he aristocratical system are so great 
ind numerous, so' inconsistent with 
iverything that is just, wise, natural, 
md beneficent, that when they are 
xinsidered, there ought not to be a 
Joubt that man/, who are now classed 
under that description, will wish to 
see such a system abolished. 

What pleasure can they derive from 
contemplating the exposed condition 
and almost certain beggary of their 
younger offspring? Every aristo¬ 
cratical family has an appendage of 
family beggars hanging round it, 
which in a few ages or a (jew genera¬ 
tions are shook oil, and console them¬ 
selves with telling their tale in alms¬ 
houses, workhot ses, and prisons. 
This is the natural consequence of 
aristocracy. The peer and the beggar’ 
are often of the same family. One 
extreme produces the other ; to make 
one rich many must be made poor ; 
neither can the system be supported , 
by other means. 

There are two cArrsses of people to 
whom the laws of England are par¬ 
ticularly hostile, and those the most 
helpless : younger children and the 
poor. Of the former 1 have just 
spoken ; of the latter 1 shall mention 
one instance out of the many that 
might be producer, and with which 
1 shall close this subject. 

Several laws are in 'existence few 
regulating and, limiting workmen’s 
wages. Why not leave them as free 
to make their own bargains as the 
law-makers are to let their farms and 
houses? Personal labour is all the 
property they have. Why is that 

* See the reports on the com trade.— 
Author. 


** ’ 

little, and the little freedom they 
enjoy, to be infringed ? But the. 
injustice will appear stronger if we. 
consider the operation and effect of 
.such laws. When wages are fixet( 
by what is called a law, the legal ’ 
wages remain stationary, while every¬ 
thing else is in progression ; and as 
those who make that law still continue 
to lay' on new taxes by diher laws, 
^.hey increase the expence of living by' 
one law and take away the means by 
another. 

But if those gentlemen law- makers* 
and tax-makers thought it right to 
limit the poor pittance which personal 
labour can produce, and on which a 
whole family is to be supported, theVj 
certainly must feel themselves happily 
indulged in a limitation on their own 
part of not less than twelve thousand 
a year, and that of property they 
never acquired (nor properly any of 
their ancestors), and of which they 
have made so ill a use. 

Having now finished this subject, J 
shall bring the several particulars 
into one view, and then proceed to 
other matters. •* 

The fijrst Eight Articles are brought 
forward from p. 135) 

1. Abolition of two millions poor- 
rates. 

2. Provision for two hundred afid 
fifty-two thousand poor families at 
the rate of four pounds per h>ad for 
each child under fourteen years of 
age , which, with the addition of two 
hundred and fiftv thousand pounds, 

1 provides also education for one, 
million and thirty thousand children. 

3. Annuity of six pounds per annum 
each for all poor persons, decayed 
tradesmen, and others (sunposed 
seventy thousand) of the age of fi£fy 
years, and until sixty'. 

4. Annuity of ten pounds each for 
life for all poor persons, decayed 
tradesmen, and others (supposed 
seventy thousand), of the age ’ of 
sixty years. 
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5. £)onatioflS of 20s. each for fifty 
thousand births. 

6. Donations * of ^20s. each for 
twenty thousand marriages. 

• 7. Allowance of twenty thousand 
' pounds for the funeral expences < 3 f 
persons travelling for work, and 
dying at a distance from theinfriends. 

8. Employment at all times for the 
casual pgor in the cities of Tondon 
and Westminster? 

• 

• Second Enumeration. 

• 

• , 9. Abolition of the taxt^s on houses 
and windows. 

* 10. Allowance of 3s. per week for 
"life to fifteen thousand disbanded 
soldiers, and a proportionable allow¬ 
ance to lift officers of the disbanded 
corps. 

1 u Encrett.se of pay to the rarnain- 
ing softliers of ^,19,500 annually. 

12. Tlie same allowance to the dis- 


There yet remains, as already 
stated, one million of surplus taxes. 
Some part.of this will be required for 
circumstances that do not immediately 
.present themselves, and .^ftch part as 
shall not be wanted will admit a 
further reduction of taxes equal to 
that amount. 

Among the claims that justice 
requires to be triable, the condition of 
the inferior revenue officers will merit 
attention. It is a reproach to any 
government to waste such an immen- 
! sity of revenue in sinecures and 
nominal and unnecessary places and 
offices, and not allow even a decent 
livelihood to those on whom the 
labour falls. The salary of the inferior 
officers of th^ revenue ha* sfood at" 
the petty pittance of less than fifty 
pounds a year for upwards of one 
hundred years. It ought to be 
seventy. A boy t one hundred and 


handl'd navy, and the same increase 
of pay as to the army. 
t 13, Abolition of the commutation 
tax. . | 

14. Plan of a progressive tax,. 
’ operating to extirpate the unjust and ; 
unnatural law of primogeniture, and 
the vicious influence of the aristo- ! 
cratieal system. • * * 

1 

1 When enquiries are made into the con- \ 
flition of the poor, various degrees of distress 1 
will most probably be fAuncLto render a 
different arrangement preforame to tha* 
*vhich*& already proposed. Widows with 
families will be in greater war* than >vhere 
there are husbands living. There is^*lso a 
difference in the expence of living in different 
counties, and more s<^ in fuel. 

jfufpose, then, 50,000 extra- • * 

ordinary cases at the rate 
of j£i° per*annum ... ... £50^,000 

100,000 families, at £8 per 
family per annum ... ... 800,000 

ioojooo families, at £7 per 

farqjly per annum ... ... 700,000 

104,000 farnilies, at per | 

family per annum ... ... 520,000 ; 

And instead of 10s. per head 
fo#the education of other 


children, to allow 50s. per 
k family for that purpose to 
50,000 families {sic) 


twenty tlfousand pounds applied to 
this purpose will put all those salaries 
in a decent condition. 

This was proposed* to he done 
almost twenty years ago, but the 
treasury board then in being startled 
at it, as. it might lead to similar 
expectations from the army and 
navy ; and the efent was that the 
King, or sofnebody for him, applied 
to parliament tqphave his owt* salary 
raised a hundred thousand a year, 
which heiig done, everything else 
was laid aside. 

With respect to another class Of 
men, the inferior clergy, 1 forbear to 

• 

HO,ooo aged persons, as 
before ... 120,000 

« -*— 

# , jCs, 890,000 

This arrangement amounts to the static sum 
as slated <m p. 134, including the,£250,000 for 
education ; but it provides (including *he 
aged people) for four hundred anti four 
thousand families, which is jpmost **ie-third 
of all the families in Knglalul. - A i^thor. 

There is plainly a blunder both *i tly cal¬ 
culations in this note ajjd also in the state- 
ment .based upon th<*!i ; but Paine's iddfe is 
clear enough. H. It. ffc 


250,000 
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enlarge on their condition ; but all 
partialities and prejudices for or 
■against different modes an,d forms of 
religion aside, common justice will 
determine whether there ought to^be 
an income of twenty or thirty pounds 
a year to one man and of ten thou¬ 
sand to another. I speak on, this 
subject with the more freedom 
because I am known not to be a 
Presbyterian ; and therefore the cant 
cry of court sycophants about church 
and meeting, kept up to amuse and 
bewilder the nation, cannot be raised 
against me. *' 

Ye simple men, on both sides of 
the question, do ye not see through 
this courtly cratt ? If ye can be kept 
■ disputing-und wrangling about church 
and meeting, ye just answer the 
purpose of every courtier, who lives 
the while on the spoil of the taxes, 
and laughs at your credulity. Every 
religion is good that teaches man to 
be good ; and 1 know of none that 
instructs him to be bad. 

All the b«Aore-bion tinned calcula¬ 
tions, suppose only sixteen millions 
and a half of taxes paid into tpe 
exchequer, after the expence of col¬ 
lection and drawbacks at the custom 
house'.and excise cfflice are deducted ; 
whereas the sum paid into the 
exchequer, is very nearly, if not quite, 
seventeen millions. ' The taxes raised 
in SdCStla-nd j-nd Ireland ;tpe expended 
in those countries, and therefore their 
savings will come out of their own 
taxes ; but if tiny part be paid into 
the English exchequer it might be 
remitted. This will not make one 
hundred^thousand pounds a year dif¬ 
ference. 

Theremow remain}; only the national 
debt to be considered. In the year 
t^8y the interest, exclusive of the 
tontine, vat! £9, 150,138. How much 
the capital has been reduced since 
that time the' minister best knows. 
Butmftdr paying interest, abolishing 
th® tax on 'house.-, and windows, the 
commutation taxs* and the poor rates, 


and making all the pravisions for the 
poor, for the education of children, 
the support of the agffed, the disbanded 
part of the army and navy, and 
encreasing the pay of the remainder, 
there will be a surplus of one million. 

The present scheme of paying off 
the national debt appears to me, 
speaking as'an indifferent person, to 
be an ^ 11 -concerted, if not a^fallaciouS 
job. t he burden of the national debt 
(consists not in its being so many 
millions, or so many hundred milpons, 
but in the quantity of taxes collected 
every year'-' to pay the interest, if 
this quantity continue the same, the 
burden of the national debt is the 
same to all intents and purposes, be 
the capital more or less.^ The only- 
knowledge which the public can have 
of the reduction of the debt, must be 
through the reduction of taxes for 
pitying the interest. The debt, there¬ 
fore, is not reduced one farthing to 
the public by all the millions that 
have been paid ; and it would require 
more money now to purchase u {5 the* 
capital than when the scheme* began. 

Digressing for a moment at this 
point, to which 1 shall return again, 

1 look back to the appointment of 
Mr. Pitt .as minister., 

1 was then in America. The war 
was over; and though resentment 
had ceased, memory was still alive. 

When the news of the coalition 
arrived, though it was a matter of no 
concern to me as a citizen of /fmericaj 
I feb it as a man. It had something 
in it which shocked, by publicly 
sporting with decency, if not .with 
principle. It was impudence in'Lord 
North ; it was want of firmness in 
Mr. Fox. 1 

Mr. Pitt was, at that time, what 
may be called a maiden character ire 
politics. So fa-* from being hack 0 - 
neyed, he appeared not to be initiated 
into the first mysteries of' court 
intrigue. Everything was in his 
favour. Resentment against tpe 
coalition served as friendship to 
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him, Aid his ignorance of vice was 
credited for virtue. With the return 
of peace, commSrce and prosperity 
would arise of itAlf; yet even 
this encrease was thrown to his 
account. • 

Whfn he came to the helm the 
storm was over, and he had pothing 
to interrupt his course. »It required 
even ingenuity to be wrong, and he 
succeeded. A little time should him 
the same sort of man as his prc^ 
dece^sors h:fd been. Instead of pro¬ 
fiting by those errors which had 
accumulated a burden • of taxes 
unparalleled in the world, he sought, 

I might almost say he advertised, for 
jnemies, and provoked means to 
• encrease tiyvation. Aiming at some¬ 
thing, he knew not what, he ransacked 
Europe.and India for adventures, 
and abandoning the fair pretensions 
be began with, became the knight- 
dgaip of modern times. 

It is unpleasant to see character 
throw itself away. It is mote so to 
Nee line’s self deceived. Mr. Pitt 
had mefited nothing, but he promised 
much* He gave symptoms of a mind 7 
superior to the meanness and corrup- j 
tion of courts. His apparent candour 
encouraged exjjpctations ; . and thei 
public confidence, stunned, wearied ,d 
and confounded by a chaos of parties, j 
revived and attached itself to him. 
But mistaking, as he - has done, the 
disgust of the nation against thou 
Coalition, for merit in himself, he has 
rushed into measures wh"ch a‘man 
less supported would not havC pre¬ 
sumed to act. t 

At? thi s ssjems to shew that changfc 
if ministers, amounts to nothing. 
One goes out, another comes iit, and 
still the same measures, vices, and 
•extravagance are pursued. It signifies 
not who is minister. , The defect lies 
in the system. The foundation and 
the.superstructure of the government 
are hud. Prop it as you please, it 
continually sinks .into court govern- | 
meijt, and ever will. • | 


I return, as I promised, to the 
subject of the national debt—that 
offspring of the Dutch-Anglo revolu¬ 
tion, and ifs handmaid the Hanover 
succession. 

• But it is now too late' to enquire 
how it began. Those to whom it is 
due have advanced the money ; and 
whetfler it was well or ill spent, or 
pocketed, is not their crime. It is, 
however, easy tt/ see, that as the 
nation proceeds in contemplating the 
nature and principles of government, 
and to understand taxes, and make 
comparisons between those of 
America, France, and England, it 
will be next to impossible to keep it 
in the same torpit> state it has 
Hitherto been. Some refqfm# must, _ 
from the necessity of the case, soon 
begin. It is not whether these prin¬ 
ciples press with little or much force 
in the present moment. They are 
out. Tho^' are*abroad in the world, 
and no force can slop them. Like a 
secret told, they are beyond recall ; 
and he must be hliifd indeed that does 
not see that a change is already 
beginning. 

Nine millions of dead taxes is a 
serious tiling ; and this is not only 
for bad, but in a ,great measure for 
foreign government. By putting the 
power of making war into the hands 
of foreigners wlft*came for what they 
could get, little else was Ly bepjcpeeted 
than what has happened. 

Reasons are already advanced in 
this work shewing that whatever 
the reforms in the taxes may be, they 
ought to be made in the current 
expences of government,.and not in 
the part applied to the interest of the 
national dent. By remitting ^he taxes 
of the’poor, t/icy % will be totally 
relieved,•and all discontent on their 
part will be taker/ awag; and Ay 
striking off such of the taxes ^as arc 
already mentioned thi? nation will 
more than recover the.whole»ex|jence 
of the mad American wat. 

There will then -remain mil,. 
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national debt as a subject of dis¬ 
content ; and in order to remove, or 
rather to prevent this, it would be 
good policy in the stockholders them¬ 
selves to .consider it as property, 
subject, like all other property, to 
bear some portion of the taxes. It 
would give to it both popularity and 
security, and as a great part bf its 
present inconvenience is balanced by 
the capital which it keeps alive, a 
measure of this kind would so far 
add to that balance as to silence 
objections. 

This may be '.one by such gradual 
means as to accomplish all that is 
necessary with the greatest ease and 
convenience. 

Instead, of taxing the capital t,he 
best method would be to tax the 
interest by some progressive ratio, 
and to lessen the public taxes in the 
same proportion as the interest 
diminished. 

Suppose the interest was taxed one 
halfpenny in the pound the first year, 
a penny more, the second, and to pro¬ 
ceed by a certain ratio to be deter¬ 
mined upon, always less than any 
other tax upon property. Such a tax 
would be subtracted from the interest 
aP the. time of payment without any 
expence of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would 
lessen the interest, and consequently 
the fax^s, twenty thousand pounds. 
The tax on waggons amounts to this . 
sum, and this tax might be taken off 
the first year. The second year the 
tax on female servants, or some other 
of the like amount, might also be 
taken off, grid by p.oceeding in this 
manner, always' applying the tax 
raised fifpm the property of the debt 
towards its extinction, and not carry 
it to the current services, < it would 
liberate itself.* 

The, stockholders, notwithstanding 
this ta'x, wotild pay less taxes than 
they.do now. What they would save 
by^ the extinction .pf the poor-rates, 
ana the tax on houses and windows, 


and the commutation?,tax, would be 
considerably greater than what this 
tax, slow but certain in its operation, 
amounts to. ' 

It appears to me to be prudence to 
look out for measures that may apply • 
under any circumstances that may 
approach. There is, at this moment, 
a crisis in the affairs of Europe that 
requires it. Preparation _ now is 
wisdohi. If taxation be once let 
Ipose it will be difficult to reinstate 
it ; neither would the relief be so 
effectual as to proceed by Some certain 
and gradual reduction. 

The fraud, hypocrisy, and imposi¬ 
tions of governments, are now begin¬ 
ning to be too well understood to 
promise them any long career. Thr.u 
farce of monarchy and aristocracy 
in all countries is following, that of 
chivalry, and Mr. Burke is dressing 
for the funeral. Let it then pass 
quietly to the tomb of all other follies, 
and the mourners be comforted. 

The time is not very distant when 
England will laugh at itself for sending 
to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Bruns¬ 
wick, for men, at the expence of a, 
million a year, who understood neither 
her laws, her language, nor her 
interest, and whose capacities would 
scarcely have fitted them for the office 
of a parish constable. If govern^ 
ment could be trusted to such hands, 
it must be some easy and simple 
..thing indeed, and materials fit for all 
the purposes may be found in every , 
town and village in England. 1 

When it shall be said by any 
country in the world my poor, are 
happy ; neither ignorance, nor distress 
is to be found among them ; my jails 
are empty of prisoners, my streets of 
beggars ; the aged are not in want ; 
the taxes are not oppressive ^ the 
rational world is my friend, because I 
am the friend of its happiness : When 

I * This and the preceding paragraph were 
included in the information against Paine- — 
H. B. B. 
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these ehings ofgi be said, then may 
that country boast its constitution and 
• its government. • 

Within the space of*a few years we 
have seen two revolutions, those of 
America and France. In the formei* 
the contest was long, and the conflict 
severe ; in the latter the natiop acted 
With such a consolidate^ impulse, 

»that, having no foreign enemy to 
V;ontend with, the revolution was 
complete in power the moment it* 
. appe^ed. Ffom both those instances 
it i£ evident that the greatest forces 
. *thfet cah be brought into tile field of 
resolutions are reason and common 
interest. Where these can have the 
opportunity of acting opposition dies 
^.'ith fear, ,or crumbles away by 
conviction. It is a great standing 
which tljey have now universally 
obtaifieff ; and we may hereafter^iope 
to> see revolutions, or changes in 
government, produced with the same 
quiet operation, by which any 
measure, determinable by reason and 
tiiscuSfeion, is accomplished. 

When»a nation changes its opinion 
and habits of thinking it is no longer 
*to be governed as before ; but it would 
not only be wrong, but bad policy, to 
attempt by force, what ought to be 
accomplished by reason. Rebellion 
consists in forcibly opposing the 
general will of a nation, whether by a 
party or by a government. There 
ought, therefore, to be in every nation 
a*metnoa of occasionally ascertaining 
the state of public opituon With 
respecS to government. On *this 
soint.the old government of France, 
vas’sftperior # to the present govern-' 
nent of England, because, on extra- 
irdinary occasions, recourse coulti be 
tad to what was then called the 
»tate»-General. But in England there 
*e no such occasional bodies ; and 
s to i thos% who are now called 
•presentatives, a great part of them 
re mere machines of the court, 
axemen, and dependents. 

I presume that though all the 1 


people of England pay taxes, not ar 
hundredth part of them are electors, 
and the members of one of the houses 
of parliament represent nobody but 
themselvqs. There is, therefore, nc 
power but the voluntary will of the 
people that has a right to act in any 
matter respecting a general reform ; 
and Sy the same right that two 
persons can confer on such a subject, 
a thousand may. * The object in all 
such preliminary proceedings, is to 
find out what the general sense of a 
nation is and to be governed by it. 
If it prefer a bad or detective govern¬ 
ment to a reform, or chuse to pay ten 
times more taxes than there is occa¬ 
sion for, it has a right ^o to do : and 
so.iongas the majority do net ifnpose 
conditions on the minority, different 
from what they impose on themselves, 
though there may be much error, 
there is no injustice. Neither will the 
error continue long. Reason and 
discussion will soon bring things 
right, however wrong they may 
begin. By such a pfoceSs no tumult 
is to be apprehended. The poor in 
al^ countries are naturally both 
peaceable §nd graceful in all reforms 
in which their interest and happiness 
js included. It is (fnly by neglecting 
|and rejecting «them that they become 
tumultuous.* 0 • 

The objects that*now press on the 
public atteitfj^an are the Firenoh” ftvo- 
'tiution, and the prospect of a general 
revolution in governments. Of all 
nations in Europe there is none so 
much interested in the French revo¬ 
lution as England.^ Enemies for ages, 
and* that at a vast expen<^, and 
without an^ # rational object, the 
opportunity now ^presents itiself of 
amicably closing the scene, * and 
joining th 5 ir efforts to reform the rest 
of Europe. By doing thi.*? they •will 
not only prevent the furrier effusion 
of blood and encrease of taxes* but be 
in a condition of getting rid ora' iton- 
siderable part of thci-preseht burdens, 
as has been already* stated. Long 
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experience, however, has shown that 
reforms of this kind are not those ( 
which old government-; wish to 
promote; and therefore it is to 
nations, and not to such governments, 
that these matters present themselves. 

In the preceding part of this work 
I have spoken of an alliance between 
England, France and America, of 
purposes that were to be afterwards 
mentioned. Though I have no direct 
authority on the part of America I 
have good reason to conclude that 
she is disposed to enter into a 
consideration ‘ of such a measure, 
provided that the governments with 
which she mijyht ally act as national 
governments, and not as courts 
enveloped in intrigue and mystery. 
That France as a nation, and a 
national government, would prefer an 
alliance with England, is a matter of 
certainty. Nations,, like individuals, 
who have long been enenfles without 
knowing each other, or knowing whv, 
become the better friends when they 
discover th£ errWs and impositions 
under which they had acted. 

Admitting, therefore, the probability 
of such a connect ion, 1 will state 
some matters by which such an 
alliance, together with that of I lolland 
might render service, not only to tin' 
parties immediately,concerned, but to 
all Europe. 

If fs«, 1 think, certain,' that if the 
fleets of England, France and Holland 1 
were confederated they could propose, 
with effect, a limitation to, and a 
general dismantling of, all the navies 
in Europe, to a certain proportion to 
be agr-'ed upon. ‘ 

First, That no ne\y ship of war 
shall be built by agy power ip Europe, 
themselves included. 
s Secondly, That all navies now in 
existence shall he put back, suppose 
to ooe-tentji of their present force. 
This will save to France and England 
at'.east two millions sterling annually 
t> each, aiul tlR'. ' relative force will 
be in the same proportion as it is now. 


If men will permit thefttselves t6 think, 
as rational beings ought to think, 
nothing can appear more ridiculous • 
and absurd, exclusive of all moral* 
reflections, than to be at the expence 
"of building navies, filling them with." 
men, and then hauling them into the 
ocean,, to try which can sink each 
other fastest. Peace, which costs 
nothing, is attended with infinitely 7 
more advantage than any victory with 
rail its expence. But this, though it 
best answers the purpose of nations, . 
does not that of court governments 
whose habited policy is pretence for 
taxation, places and offices. 

It is, I think, also certain, that the 
above confederated powers, together 
with that of the United States idLe- 
America, can propose with effect, to 
Spain, the independence of South 
Amf.-ica, and the opening those 
countries of immense extent and. 
wealth to the general commerce of 
the world, as North America now is. 

With how much more gloiw and 
advantage to itself does a nation act 
when it exerts its powers 10 rescue 
the world from bondage and tc. create 
itself friends, than when it employs 
those powers to encrease ruin, desola¬ 
tion and misery. The horrid scene 
that is now acting by the English 
government in the East Indies, is fit 
only to be told of Goths and Vandals, 
who, destitute of principle, robbed 
and tortured the world tbev were 
incapably of enjoying. 

The opening of South America 
would produce an immense field of 
commerce, and a ready money market- 
’for manufactures, which the fasten, 
world does not. The east is already 
a country full of manufactures, the 
importation of which is not only an 
injury to the manufactures of England, 
but a drain upon its speeie. The 
balance against EnglandTjy this trade 
is regularly upwards of half a million 
annually sent out in the East India 
ships in silver ; and this is the reason, * 
together with German intrigue and 
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German subsides, there is so little ] 
silver in England.^ 

But any war is harvest to such 
governments, however ruinous it may 
be to a nation. It serves to keep up 
'deceitful expectations, which prevent 
a people looking into the defects and 
abuses of government. It is the to 


here! and the lo there! tTtat amuses 
and cheat* the multitude. m 

Never did so gri?!tt an opportunity 


offer itself tp England, anil to all* 
liurpi*, as is produced by the two 
re^olutjpns of America and France. 
By the former, freedom has a national 
chftmpion in the western world ; and 
Uv the latter, in Europe. When j 


another nation shall join France, 


"despotism ;»ul bail government will 


scarcely dare to appear. To use a 


apprehension of being enemies to 
liberty, and too often insulted by 
those who .commanded them, their 
condition was a double oppression, 
yutjivhero general principles of liberty 
pervade a people everythingis restored 
to order; and the soldier, civilly 
treated, returns the civility. 

In contemplating revolutions, it is 
easy to perceive tlipl they may arise 
from two distinct causes ; the one, to 
avoid or get rid of some great 
calamity; the other, to obtain some 
great and positive goo^l ; and the two 
may be distinguished by the names of 
active and passive revolutions, in 
those which proceed I n mi the former 
c:yise, the temper becomes incensed 
umJ sowered (| and the •reflress, 
obtained bv danger, is too often 


trite expression, the iron is becoming 
Tint all over Europe. The insJNled 
German and the enslaved Spaniard, 
tin? Rrtss and the Pole, are beginning 
to think. The present age will here¬ 
after yierit to be called the Age of 
Reason, and the present generation 
will appear to the future as the Adam 
_of a netv world. 

When all the governments of 
Europe shall be established on the 
representative s_\*tem, natiiYns will 
become acquainted, and the ani- 
, mosities and the prejudices fomented 
b^ the intrigue and artifice of courts 
will cease. The onpresstii soldier 
will bjmyme a freeman ; and the 


sullied by revenge. But in those 
which proceed from the latter, the 
heart, rather aniyiated than agitated, 
enters serenely upon the subject. 
Reason and discussion, persuasion 
and conviction, become the weapons 
in the contest, and it i? only when 
Jhose are attempted to be suppressed 
that recourse is had to violence. 
When men* unite in agreeing that a 
/him’ is good, could it be obtained, 

C uch as relief from 9 burden of faxes 
nil the extinction of corruption, the 
object is more tint# half accomplished. 
What they approve as the end they 
will promotion tl>e meam* •* * 

* Will any man say, in the present 


tortured sailor, no longer,dragged 
along the .streets like a felon,,»ill 
pursue his mercantile voyage in 


! excess of taxation, falling so heavily 
on the poor, that a remission of five 
pounds •annually of taxes to one 


'bafetyt, It would*be better thaF», hundred and foi|f thousand poor 
Nations .should continue the pay of families is not a good Jhi)ig? JVill he 
their soldiers "during their lives, rind say that a remission of seven pounds 


give them their discharge, and restore 
them to freedom and their friends, and 
c€ase ‘recruiting, than retain such 
mujtitud&s the sain* expence in a 
condition useless to society and 
themselves. As soldiers haCe hitherto 
been treated in most countries they 
migbt be said to be without a friend. 
Shunned by the citizens on dn 


annually to anothefthundred thousand 
poor families, of eight Pounds annually 
to another hundred .thousand poqf 
families, and of ten pounds anmfally 
to fifty thousand poor and widowed 
families, arc not good things And 
to proceed a step farther in ftiis 
climax, will he sa/^hat to provide 
against the misfortunes to whicn 
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human life is subject, by securing six 
pounds annually for all poor, dis¬ 
tressed, and reduced persons of the 
age of fifty and until sixty, and of ten 
pounds anpually after sixty, is not ,a 
good thing? 

Will he say that an abolition of two 
millions of poor-rates to the (house¬ 
keepers, and of the whole of the 
house and window light tax, and the 
commutation tax, is not a good thing ? 
Or will he say that to abolish corrup¬ 
tion is a bad thing? 

If, therefore, the good to be 
obtained be 'worthy of a passive, 
rational, and costless revolution, it 
would be bad ^policy to prefer waiting 
for a calamity that should force a 
violellt one. I have no idea, con¬ 
sidering the reforms which are now 
passing and spreading throughout 
Europe, that England will permit 
herself to be the lasj ; and where the 
occasion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a 
turbulent necessity. It may be con¬ 
sidered as Sin honour to the animal 
faculties of man to obtain redress by 
courage and danger, but it is • far 
greater honour to t'le rational faculties 
to accomplish the same object by 
reason, accommodation, and genera', 
consent.' 

‘ | know it is the opinion of many of the 
most on’.ightwned character? \(\ France (there 
always will be those who see farther int.i 1 
events than others) not only anions the 
general mass of citizens, but of many of the 
principal members of the former National 
Assembly, Unit the monarchical plan will 
not continue many years in that country. 
They have found out, that as wisdom cannot ' 
be made hereditary, power ought not; and 
that, for a man to merit a ,.:'llion s.erling a 
year from a nation, hr ought to Save a mind 
capable of comprehending from an atom to 
a universe; which, if he had.ste would be 
vibove receiving the pay. But they wished 
not to appear to lead the nation faster than 
its ovwt reason and interest dictated. In all 
the conversations where I have been present 
up«-n tfiis subject, the idea always was, that 
when such •> time, from the general opinion 
Of the nation, shall arrive, that the honour¬ 
able and liberal method would be, to make 


As reforms, or devolutions, call 
them which you please, extend them¬ 
selves among nations, those nations^ 
will form connections and conventions, 
and when a few are thus confederated, 
’the progress will be rapid, till' 
despotism and corrupt government 
be totally expelled, at least out of two 
quarters of the world, Europe and 
America. The Algerine piracy may 
then be commanded to cease, for it is 
‘only by the malicious policy of old 
governments, against each other,That 
it exists.* 

Throughout this work, various and 
numerous as the subjects are, which 
I have taken up and investigated, 
there is only a single paragraph upon ' 
religion, viz. “ that every religion f 
good, that teaches man to be good." 

I ( have carefully avoided 10 qnlarge 
upo.; the subject, because I am 
inclined to believe, that what is called' , 
the present ministry wish to see con- - 
tentions about religion kept up, to 
prevent the nation turning its attention 
to subjects of government. It is, as 
if they were to say, " lawk that way, 
or any way, but this."* 

But as religion is very improperly 
made a political machine, and the 
reality of it is thereby destroyed, I 
will conclude this work with stating 
in what light religion appears to me. • 

If we suppose a large family, of ' 
children, who, on any particular day, 
or particular circumstances', nake it 
a pustori to present to their parent 
so re token of their affection and 
gratitude, each of them would make 
.a different offering, and most pyobablv' 
in a different manner. Some would 
pay their congratulations in themes 
of verse or prose ; some, by little 

a handsome present in fee simple to .the 
person, whoevei he may be, thal shall ‘.hen 
be in the monarchical office, and for him to 
retire to the enjoyment of private life, 
possessing his share of general tights and 
privileges, and to be no more accountable to ■ 
the public for his time and his conduct than 
any other citizen.— Author. * 
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devices, as thefV - genius dictated, or 
. according to what/hey thought would 
wlplease ; and, perhaps the least of all, 
not able to do any of those things, 
would ramble into the garden, or the, 
.field, and gather what it thought the 
prettiest flower it could find, though 
perhaps it might be but a simple 
\yeed. The parent would be more 
Wratified l>y such variety than jf the 
■"whole of them hail acted on a con¬ 
certed. plan,) and each had made 
exagtfy the same offering. This would 
4 t;wve had the cold appearance of 
contrivance, or the harsh one of 
coTltroul. But of all unwelcome 
thing's nothing could more afflict the 
jjarent than to know that the whole 
of them liad afterwards gotten 
together by the ears, boys and girls 
fighting,* scratching, reviling, -and 
.abusing each other about which' 7 was 
the best or the worst present. 

Wife may we not suppose that the 
great Father of all is pleased with 
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have pointed out in this work and the 
former. 

As to what are called national 
, religions, we may with as much 
propriety talk of national Ciods. It 
is either political craft or the remains 
of the Pagan system, when every 
nation.has its separate and particular 
deity. Among till the writers of the 
Knglish church cjergy, who have 
treated on the general subject of 
religion, the present Bishop of 
l.landalf' has not been excelled : and 
it is with much pleasige that I take 
the opportunity of expressing this 
token of respect. 

I have now gone through the whole 
ot the subject, at least as far as it 
apffears to me .V present. 11 It a .3 been 
my intention for the live years I have 
been in Kurope to offer an address to 
the people of Kngland on the subject 
of government,• if the opportunity 
presented itself, before I returned to 
America. Mr. Burke has thrown it 


variety of devotion? and that the 
greatest,offencc we can act is that by 
which we seek to torment and render 
“each other miserable ? For my own 
part I am fully satisfied that what I 
am now doing, with an endeavour to 
conciliate mankilld, to render their 
condition happy, to unite nations that 
have hitherto been enemies, and to 
extirpate the horrid practice of war, 
and break the chains of s! 'very and 
uppreftdbn, is acceptable in his sight ; 
and being the best sery’.ce I .can 
perform I act it cheerfully. „ > 

I do not believe that any two men, 
# on -wViat are called doctrinal points, 
think alike, who think at all. It is 
only those Who have not thojjght 
that appear to agree. It is in this 
case .as with what is called the 
/British constitution. It has been 
taken for granted to be good, and 
encomiums have supplied the place 
of prpof. But when the nation 
comes to examine into its principles 
and the abuses it admits, it will be 
found to “have more defects than I 


in my way and I tjiank him. On a 
certain occasion, three ^ears ago, I 
J.pressed him to propose a national 
convention, to be fairly elected, for 
the purpose of tailing tiie state of the 
nation into consideration ; but I 
Wound that howedtr strongly' the 
•parliamentary' current was then 
setting against Jhe party he ‘acted 
with, their policy was to keep every- 
, thing witling the* field of # corfuption, 
and trust to accidents. Long experi¬ 
ence has shewn that parliaments 
i would follow any change of ministers, 

1 and on ‘this they rested their hopes 
und t expectations.« 

Formerly, when 0 divisiT>n.f arose 
! respecting gtlvernments, recourse was 
; had to 4 he swor*l, and a cRbl war 
; ensued. ,That savSge custom is 

. . • 

' In his recently published Edition of 
j Paine's works, Mr. Moncpae II. Ctwiway 
, remarks that, “This homage, in 1702, to the 
1 writer whose fame rests, chiefly* or; his 
i answer to Paine’s Atr^jof Reason (Apology 
'for tho Bible , 1796) is worthy of note. — 
H. B. B. * 
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exploded by the new system; and 
reference is had to national con¬ 
ventions. Discussion and the general 
will arbitrate the question, and to 
this private opinion yields with f a 
good grace, and order is preserved 
uninterrupted. 

Some gentlemen have affeqtcd to 
call the principles upon which this 
work and the former part of the 
Rights of Man are founded “ a new 
fangled doctrine.” The question is 
not whether those principles are new 
or old, but whether they are right or 
wrong. Suppose the former, it will 
shew their effect by a figure easily 
understood. 

It is now towards the middle of 
February. Were I to take a turn 
into the country the trees would 
present a leafless winterly appearance. 
As people are apt to pluck twigs as 
they walk along, I perhaps might do 
the same, and by chalice might 


observe that a single ( kd on that twig 
had begun to swell, I should reason 
very unnaturally, or rather not reason;' 
at all, to suppose that this was the 
only bud in England which had this 
appearance. Instead of deciding thus’, 1 
I should instantly conclude that the 
same appearance was beginning, ,or 
about to begin, everywhere; and 
though the vegetable .deep wilj 
continue longer On some trees an»i> 
i plants than on others,. and though 
some of them may not blossom for two 
! or three years, all will be in le^f in Jhk 
summer, except those which are 
rotten. What pace the political 
summer may keep with the natural, 
no human foresight can determine. 

It is, however, not difficult; to perceive- 
that the spring is begun. Thus 
wising, as 1 sincerely do, freedom 
and {happiness to all nations, I.closq ' 

; the Second Part. 
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the publication of*this work has boi*n 
delayed beyond the time intended, 1 think* 
it nyt"improper, nil circumstances con- 
/dered,^ to state the causes that have 
occasioned the delay. ’ * 

yic reader will probably observe, that 
%)ine parts in the plan contained in this 
work for reducing the taxes, and certain 
parts in Mr. Pitt's speech at the opening 
Wllie presentKession, Tuesday, J anuarv .t i, 
are so much alike, as to induce a belie!, 
that cithers the Author had taken the hint 
from *M*. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt Iron/ the 
^Author.™I will first point out the'parls 
that are similar, and then state such cir- 
cuihstances as 1 am acquainted with, 
leaving the reader to make his own con¬ 
clusion. 

Considering it almost an unprecedented 
case, that* taxes should be proposed to be 
Jaken 9If, it is equally as extraordinary 
that such a measure should occur to two 
persons at the same time ; and still more 
so, (considering the vast variety and 
multiplicity of taxe.l) that they should hit 
on the same specific taxes. Mr. Pitt has 
mentioned, in his speech, the tax on 
Cffits and Waggons that on Female 
Seivants— the lowering the tax on Candles , 
and the taking off the tax olThree shil¬ 
lings Air Houses having under seven 
windows. 

Every out* of those specific taxes /ire a 
part of the plan contained in this work, 
•and .proposed also torbe taken off. Mr^ 
"Pitt's ‘plan, it, is true, goes no farther' 
than to a reduction of three hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds ; and the reduc¬ 
tion proposed in this work to nearly six 
millions. I have made my calculations 
on only sixteen millions and a half of 
rl^enue,"still, asserting that it was “very 
nearly, y not quite, seventeen millions.” 
Mr. Pitt states it at 16,690,oao. I know 
enough»of the matter to say, that he has 
not otw-stated it. Having thus given 
the particulars, whiefi correspond in tjiis 
work and Iks speech, I will state a chain 


of circumstances that may lead to some 
explanation. 

The first hint for lessening the taxes, 
and that as a consequence (lowing ironi 
the French revolution, ii%to be iound in 
the Annmtss and Dkci.akation of the 
Gentlemen who met at the Thatched- 
I louse Tavern, August 20 ( 1791. Among 
ngmy other particulars stated in that 
AcUVess, is the« following, pat tis an 
interrogation to the government opposers 
of the French revolution. “ Are they 
sorry that /Ik' pretence. Jar new oppressive 
taxes, and the occasion jar continuing many 
old taxes soil/ he a /tan end?” 

It is well ftnown, that the persons who 
chiefly freipient the Thatched-I louse 
Tavern, are men of court connections, 
and so much did the/ taka this Address 
and Declaration respecting the French 
•revolution and the reduction of taxes in 
dedust, that the Landlord was under the 
necessity of inlornfing the Gentlemen, 
who composed the meeting ol the 
wentieth of August,*and who prdposed 
lolding another meeting, that tie could 
not receive them.' . 

•t 

' The gentjgman who signed the jid^lress 
and declaration as iliairman iff theViceting, 
Air. Horne Tooke, being generally supposed 
to be the person who drew it up, and having 
spoken much in commendation of it, has 
been jocularly accused of praising his own 
work. TiT free him from this embarrassment, 
and to save him ."V repeated trouble of 
mentioning the author, as he 1ms got (ailed 
to do, I make no hesitation in saying, that 
as tile’ opportunity of benefiting, by the 
French rifvolut ion eaVily occurred to # me, I 
drew up the publicatioi? in question, and 
showed it tS him and some other gentlemen; 
who, fully approving it, J |ield meeting (or 
the purpose of making it public, and sub¬ 
scribed to the amount of .fifty guineas to 
defray the expence of advertising. 5I believe 
there are at this time, 1 in Englanf, a 
greater number of acting on 4* s * 

interested principles, ajid determined 4 o 
look into the nature and practices of govern- 
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What was only hinted at in the Address 
and Declaration, respecting taxes and 
principles of government, will be found 
reduced to a regular system' it; this work. 
But as Mr. Pitt’s speech contains some of 
the same things respecting taxes, I* now 
come to give the circumstances before 
alluded to. 

The case is : This work was intended 
to be published just before the meeting of 
Parliament, and for that purpose a con¬ 
siderable part of the copy was put into 
the printer’s hands in September, and all 
the remaining copy, as far as page ito, 
which contains the parts to which Mr. 
Pitt’s speech is similar, was given to him 
full six weeks before the meeting of par¬ 
liament, and he was informed of the time 
at which it was to appear. He had com- 
osed nearly the whole about a fortnight 
eforq thy time of parliament meeting, 
and had printed as far ‘is page 112, and 
had given me a proof of the next sheet, 
up to page 128. It was then in sufficient 
forwardness to be out at the time pro¬ 
posed, as two other sheets were ready for 
striking off. I had before told him, that 
if he thought he should be straitened 
for time, I would get part of the work 
done at another press, which he desired 
me not to do. 1 In this manner, the work 
stood on the Tuesday fortnight preceding 
the meeting of parliament, when a! 1 at 
once, without any previous intimation, 
though I had been with him the evening 
before, he sent me, by one of his work-, 
men, all the remaining copy, from page 
U2, declining to go on with the work on 
anv consideration. 

To account for this extraordinary con¬ 
duct l was totally at a loss as he stopped 
at the part where the arguments o.. 
systems and principles of government 
closed, and where the plan for the reduc¬ 
tion of taxes, the education of children, 
and the support of the poor and the aged 
begins ; and still more especially, as he 
had, at the time of his beginning to 
print, and before he had seen the whole 
copy, o fr ered a thousand pounds for the 
copy,right, together'with the future copy¬ 
right ot the former part of thi Rights of 

mem themselves, and not blindly trust, as 
has hitherto been the case, either to govern¬ 
ment generally, or to parliaments, or to 
parliamentary opposition, than at any former 
period. Had this been done a century ago, 
corruption and taxation had not arrived to 
the height they are now at. — Author . 


Man. I told the persofr*who brought mi 
this offer that I should not accept it, anc 
wished it not to be lenewed, giving hin 
as my reason, tfiat though I believed th'« 
printer to be an honest man, I woulc 
.never put it in the power of any printei 
or publisher to suppress or alter a worli 
of mine, by making hint master of thi 
copy, or give to him the right of selling 
it to any ng.lister, or to any other person, 
or to treat as a mere matter o.C traffic that 
vvhiclP I intended should operate as a 
principle. 

H is refusal to complete the work 
(which he could not purchase) 'obliged 
me to seek for another printer, and thi.; 
of consequence would throw the publica¬ 
tion back till after the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment, otherways it would have appeared 
that Mr. I’itt had only taken up a part ot 
the plan which 1 had more fully stated 

Whether that gentleman, or any other 
had seen the work, or any part of it, is 
mor(j than I have authority to say. But 
the nanner in which tile vtork was 
returned, and the particular time at which 
this was done, and that after the offers he 
had made, arc suspicious circumstances. 

1 know what the opinion of booksellers 
and publishers is upon such a case, but 
as to my own opinion, l cluise to make 
no declaration. There are many ways 
by which proof sheets may be procured 
by other persons before a work publicly 
appears ; to which I shall add a certain 
circumstance, which is, 

A ministerial bookseller in Piccadilly 
who has been employed, as common 
report says, by a clerk of one of the 
boards closely connected with the minis'ry 
(the board of trade and plantation of 
which Hawksbury is president) *o publish 
what he calls my Life 1 (1 wish that his 
own life and the lives of all the cabinet 
weic as good) used to hate his books 
printed at the same printing-office that I 
employed ; but when the former onrt ot 
Rights of Man came ou‘, he took his 
work away in dudgeon ; and about a 
week or ten days before the printer 
returned my copy, he came to make him 
an offer of his work again, whi'Tt was 
accepted. This would consequently give 
him admission into the printing-office 


1 This was the. libellous Life of Thomas 
Pain written by George Chalmers under 
the pseudonym of “ Francis Oldys, A. IV1. of 
the University of Pennsylvania.”—H. B. B, 


( 
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Iwhere tjje sheets of thisVork were then 
Hying; and as booksellers and printers 
are free with each other, lie would have 
ithe opportunity of seeing^what was going 
“n.--Be the case however as it may, Mr. 
’itt’s plan, little and diminutive as it is, 

I L-. 1. I i 


m 


and six pence a year, was made to the 
pay of the soldiers, or rather, their pay 
was docked so much less. Some Gentle¬ 
men who knew, in part, that this work 
would contain a plan of reforms respect¬ 
ing [lie oppressed condition of soldiers, 


C;" ,M r r , --Y‘‘ 1 i F «npressca condition of soldiers 

jyould have had a very awkward appear-J washed me to add a note to the work 
ince, had this work appeared at the time signifying, that the part upon that subject 
mt printer had engaged to finish it. j ,had been in the printer’s hands some 
V have now stated the particulars j, weeks More that addition of pay was 
which occasioned* the delay*) iroin the; proposed. I declined doing this 1st it 
^ oposa t^ pua-hase to the refusal to | should be interpreted into an air of vanity, 
fnnt. Hall the GeiHlemen are innocent. 1 or an mlnimu.r i„ U.-u.. id' 


ir n 7i Ji,. r .i " " " .: m nuuiiii-a-umioaiiairoi vanity, 

frint. If all the Gcfllcmen are innocent, or an endeavour to excite suspicion (for 
1 is very unfortunate for them that such* which, perhaps, there might be no 

varietv of »stNn,r,o,K ... grounds) that some of the government 

gentlemen, had, by some means or other, 


a variety of •suspicious circumstances! 
should, without any design, arrange 1 
tiimselves together. ’ ( 

Having now finished this part, I will 
conclude with slating another circum¬ 
stance. 


uiaue out what this worlt would contain , 
and had not the printing been interrupted 
so as to occasion a delay beyond the time 
fixed for publication, nothing contained 

in tills; •inn.m/liv umhLI .. i 


4i . r**,i I , , , l,AiU ,UI puiiiitauon, nominif contai 
About a fortnight or three weeks before m this appendix would have appeared 
^.meeting of Parliament, a small addi- j *. 1 , , 

l ion, amounting to abut twelve shillings 1 ^ THOMAS |>a IV i, 
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• cloth, is. 6d., by post is. 8d.; leather, 2s., by post 2S. 2d. 

ANDERSON, GEORGE* Christianity and Agnostftlsm. A 

k. Correspondence with a Clergyman of the Church in Scotland. Edited by K. E. 
Watts. 6d., by post 7d. 

ANONYMOUS.— An Ethical Calendar. With a Practical Thought for 
r Evejjt Day in the Year. Cloth, is. 6d. n*t* by post Is. 8<^ » • 

ANONYMOUS. —The Latest Hell: A Phantasy. 156 pp.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANONYMOUS —The Mind .Birth: a Poem and a Philosophy. By the 
"•author of “The Latest Ilell.”#41 pp.; cloth, Is. 6d.. by post Is. 9d. 

CATTELL, CHARLES.— Perils Of GeniUS. pp. ; 6d., by post 7d. 

* , “Short, well-written accounts of nearly forty great men of past times.”— 

Ligkt of Reason. 


GRANMER-BYNG, L.— Voices in the Twilight. Clotfe, 2s. 6d. 

m “ There arc many beautiful fancies exquisitely expressed in this little volume, 
which will add considerably to Mr. Crnniner-Byng’s reputation as one of our 
• sweetest singers.”— Lloyd’s Newspaper. 

DADSON, A. j.— Evolution, and its Bearing on Religions. 2s. 6d. 

A popular summary, strongly recommended. 

DARWIN, C.— ^The Descent of iy^a,n. 2S. 6d. net^ by posl 2s. iod. 

- Life Of. 2s. 6d. net, by post 2S. I id. 

DO^VNE, T. w.— Bible Myths, and their Parallels In Other 
Religions. Being ^comparison of the Old anu^J^ew Testament 
and Miracles with thos!fSf Heathern^fations of Antiquity. With numerous 
- 0 illustrations. ‘Fourth edition. 589 large pp.; 12s. 6d. net, by post 13s. 6d. 

A really invaluable work, containing a fund of information on Bible narra- 
t kjyes. It can be very confidjpjly recommended to inquirers. 

FERRARS, Max. IIENRY.— Religion: A Shdrt Homily from an Agnostic 
. * Point of View.* Cloth, 2s., by post jb. 3d. % q 

glasse, "Rev. JOHN.— Robert Owen and His Life V^orJ t. 

2d., byjiost 2'4d. m * 0* 

HAECKEL, Professor ERNST.— The Pedigree of and other t 

„ Essays. 360 pp., 80 illustrations ; cloth, 3s. 6d. # 

hirjd, DENNIS.— A. Christian with Two Wives. Cloth, by. 

postjes., 3d.; paper covers, is., by post is. 2d. * * 

— - Was Jesus Christ a Ritualist? Cloth, 2s. f by post *2s. 3th*; 

a paper covers, Is., by post is. 2d. 1 

___ _ « _ 
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HIRD, DENNIS— How the bevil was Made, £tc. Comprising tjhe 
following Four Lectures announced for Advent, 1895, but not given :—(1) 
Mistakes about the Bible and in the Bible. (2) How Man was Made. {3) 
How the Devil was M a de. (4) Jesus the Socialist. Cloth, 2s.; by post 2s. 3 ( L» 
paper covers, is., by post is. 2d. 

-Pulpit Science:* Is Immortality a Physical Fact? 

Being an Examinaiion of The world to Corne y by Rev. Prebendary J. W. 
Reynolds. Cloth, 2s., by post 2s. 3d.; paper covers, is., by post Is. 2d. 

-Who is the Fool JIow—The Rich Man or the Poor 

Man? 16 pp.; id., by post 1 J^d. t 

HOLYOAKE, G. J— New Ideas of the Day. id., by post * 

INGERSOLL, R. G. -Lectures and Essays. First Series. 160 large 
pp.; 6<1., by post 8<i.; cloth, is., by p<C>t is. 3d. 

Contents .-—The Truth ; The Gods ; About the Holy Bible ; What Mr't 
We do to 1 >C Saved?; The Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child; A Thanks¬ 
giving Sermon ; The Ghosts ; How to Reform Msnkind ; Art and Morality. 

- Lectures and Essays. Second Series. 160 large pp.; 6d., by post 

8d.; cloth. Is., by post Is. 3d. 

Contents: —Some Mistakes of Moses; Shakespeare; Orthodoxy; Why am 
Ian Agnostic?; Superstition ;. Advice to Parents; Tribute to George Jacob 
* Ilolyoake. f 

INQUIRER— Faith and Facts: Credulity versus Common Sense. 5 2 PP-! 
6d., by post 7 d. . 

IRVINE, DAVID— Philosophy and Christianity. An Introduction 
to the Works of Schopenhauer. Part I—A Defence of Pessimism. 144 pp.; 
cloth, is. 6d. net, by post Is. gd. 


Japanese, A— The Worthlessness of Christianity. 79 pp-; 

Is., by po.t Is. 2d. 

JOHNSON, harrold— The Road-Makers, and Other Poems. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. lod. 

The volume includes “ The .louse of Life,” a collection of poems suggested 
by the symbolical paintings of G. F. Watts, R.A.; “ The Angelus,’ “The 
Sower,” “ The Gleaners,” etc., suggested by paintings of J. F. Millet ; impres¬ 
sions of Shakespeare’s women, and many other poems. It : s prefaced by an 
appreciative not" from Mr. G. F. *Vatts. 

__ Elian Vmnin : A Book of Ballads and Verses of the Isle of Man. is. 

net, by post Is. 2d. 

MACCi.LL, WILLIAM.— A Nirvana TrlJ-'o-y. Three Essays on the 
Career and the Literary Labours of James Thomson, author of The City 0/ 
Dreadful Night. 6d., by post 7d. 

Macdonald, E. M.— Colonel Rotoert Ingersoll as He Was. 

Is. 3d., by post is. 5d. 

A complete refutation of the malicious^anders circulated by clerical enemies. 

MASSEY, GERALD.— Ten Freethoufifht Lectures. 6d. each, oy 

post 7d. The ten post free for 5s. 

The Historical (Jewish) Jesus and the Mythical (Egyptian) Christ—Paul 
, as a Gfiostic Opponent, not the Apostle of Historical Christianity—The 

Login of the Lord ; or, the Pre-Christian Sayings Ascribed to Jesus the Christ 
—The Devil of Darkness ; or, Evil in the Light of Evolution—Man in Search 
of his Soul, during Fifty Thousand Years, and How he Found It—The Seven 
Souls of Man, and their Culmination in Christ—Gnostic and Historic Chris¬ 
tianity—Luniolatry : Ancient and Modern—The Hebrew Creations Funda¬ 
mentally Explained—The Coming Religion. 
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MELROSB^C. J.— 'Ritual In Ethical Servloes. 2d., by post 

MOORE, Captain w. USBORNE.— The Cosmos and the Creeds. 

Cloth, 4s. ilfet, bv post 4s. 4d. 

** An able rationalistic argument for Freethought as against sacerdotal 
dogmas, and gives a suggestive review of many points in which the teachings of 
physical science and modern philosophy pun counter to the authority of the 
Bible as history. While not a book to l>e read without shock by people who 
% do not know how far rationalist criticism has advanced, it is lx>th an earnest 
and a thoughtful work, which will be read with interest and profit by anyone 
in search of arguments against the more reactionary powers of priestcraft.”— 
Scotsman. ** 


MUlfkAY, major STF.WrtUxT L.— The Peace of "the Anglo- 

Saxons. With Preface by Field-Marshal Eari. Roberts, K.G. 128 pp.; 
cloth # is., by post is. 3d.; paper coders, 6d., by post Sd. 

•• * This work is devoted primarily to a consideration of how the peace of the 
country can best be preserved, an<l the author arrives at the conclusion that this 
can only be done for^any length of time by the possession of sdfch an armed 
force as will command peace. The question of invasion is also exhaustively dis¬ 
cussed, and the conclusion is arrived at that, in order that the Navy may lie 
strategically free for offensive purposes, a land force capable of adequately 
/ guarding this country during the absence of the Fleet is imperatively necessary. 
A strong appeal is made for the federation of the whole Anglo-Saxon *rac», 
including America. Karl Roberts contributes an appreciative Preface, in w'hich 
he points out that the problems discussed in the work are of the gravest import, 
# ^ind he urges that, if Major Murray’s facts cannot be gainsaid or his arguments 
*• refuted, the sooner we set alxMt remedying existing defects and deficiencies the 
1 letter. # 

AJAISMITH, w.— Matter and Life: What»are *They 9 297 i>i>.; 

cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. lod. 


OMEGA.— Cancer: Its Cause and Cure Cloth, is. 6d., by past 

is. qd. J * 

PAtNK, THOMAS.— Til© Age Of Reason. With a Biographical Intro- 
• duction by f. M. Robertson and Pbrtrait- of Author. 144 pp.; cloth, is., 
by post is. 3d.; paper covers, 6d., by po>>? 8d. 

READE, WIN WOOD. — The Martyrdom Of Man. Cheap edition. 

3 S. 6d. , . 

A concise history of the world, wotten from a Rationalistic point of view, 
and in a graphic and picturesque style, f 7 'his 7vork ts strongly recommended. J 

ROBERTSON, JOHN M. - The Case for Free Ti4kde. 92pe.;6d. 

net, by post 7<i. . m N . , 

—7 Chamberlain : Xf Study.^-i pp.; 6d., by*(x>st* 7<i.; clotfi, is., by 
1 * post IS. 3d. 

Sharpe, SAMUEL.—All Inquiry into the Ag-e of the Moabite 
v atone. 2d., by post 2j$d.# • 

A powerful argument against the genuinene^ of the celebrated stone. 

.SIMMONS, albert (Ignotus). -^Agnostic First* Principles. 

Being a Critical Exposition of the Spencerian System of Thought.* With Prehlce 
by Riihard Bithefl, B.Sc., Ph. D. Cloth, 2s., Yy ;>•>.. 2*. 3d. 

“ This is a very able summary of Spencer’iJ* philosophy,*Vriyen for those 
who have not the opportunity to read or the |bility to follow all that great 
thinker’s works. Mr. Simmons is an enthusiast, and he has evidently undcr- 
• taken a labour^of love.A careful and solid performance.”— Pro/rrcsfi . 

taylOrJ E. g. —Shall Thought be Fettered in England?' 

Showing the Disabilities under which Freethinkers and Secularists Suffer. i,f., 

* by post I Jid. t 
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TRIMBLE, w. H— Walt Whitman and Leaves 9 # Grass. 

Cloth, 2s., by post 2s. 3d.; paper ccwers, is., by post I*. 2d. • _ 

Contents: —Early Years ; “Leaves of Grass”; “ Drum T“ps”; Whitman 
and Lincoln ; Whitman's Reception ; Appendices. r 

TROUP, Miss e. J. (compUed by) — Hymns of Modern Thought; 
With Music. Cloth, 3s.,"by po<ft 3s, 3d., 

- Kvery-Day Songs for Boys and Girls. Three Series, is. 

each, by post is. 2d. 

WATTS, CHARLES.— Spiritualism a Deli^ion. 3d., by post 3 y z &. 

- Is Immortality a Fact? A Critical Examination of the Theory of 

a Soul and a future Life. 4d., by post 5d. 1 

WHITTAKER, THOMAS, B. A.— A Critical Essay on the Philo- 
sophy of History. 6d., t>y post 7d. * 


REMAINDERS. 


ARISTO. -The Moon Of Leaves: A Prairie Idyll; and Other Teems. 
Dedicated to the Young Folks at Home. Beautifully printed, cloth,^ is. 
net, by post is. 5 < 1 . (Pub. 5s.) 7 

The poems are mostly based on Indian legends, and the stories are otten 
charmingly a ,-, d attractively narrated. It is recommended as a gift-book for 
children between thedges of fourteen and twenty. 

HIDDEN, R.—A Modern Omar Khayyam. 4<l- net, by post sd. 

(Pub. is.) 

‘*In facile and clever imitation both of the metre and modes of thought 
immortalised by Fitzgerald.”— Manchester Guardian. 

DUNBAR, JAMES.— The Process of Creation Discovered; ov, 

the Self-Evolution of thv Earthand Universe by Natural Causes. 300 pp.; is. 6d- 
net, by post Is. I id. (Pub. 7s. 6d.) 

The publishers would particularly direct the attention of scientists and the 
learned to the salient points of the r ’ew theory of Evolution of which this work 
treats. In regarif to the evolution, mechanism, and phenomena presented by 
1 the sun, the ( author urges that his theory is infinitely superior to that of the 
^.nebular hypothesis, and that in its application to the earth it is capable of 

< * M absolute demonstra*’on. 

EX-RECTOR.- The Melita of" the Midlands, a Kreetho.“g!;-t 
Novel. Cloth, is. net, by post Is. 41!. ( 1 ’ub. 3s. hd.) 

“ Skilfully blended with a story of unrequited and misplaced love, which 
culminates in tragedy, jhe appeal to reifton in matters belonging to t\je 
so-called supernatural is driven home with great force.”— Literary Guide. 

Fi’.LWGHAip, R. c. (Vicar of ifexton). -Christ In London. Cloth, is. 

net, by post is. 3d. ; boards, , pi. net, by post 6d. 

This little book contains some remarkable revelations. The hypocrisy and 

, irreligir n Of many of the bishops are ex [rosed by authentic anecdotes, and 

true stories of the Archbishop are furnished. 

.FORWARD.’RASULEIGH CUMMING.— The King Who Wouldn’t 
be a Pagan. 32 pp.; id. (Pub. 6d.) - - 

Deals with the Paganism of Supernatural Beliefs,.and is recommended as a 
remarkably able piece of work. 
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GASQUOIJgf, c. I’. —Scientific Theologry. A Reply to Popular 
Evangelicalism. 4(1. net, by post 6d. (Pub. is.) 

GORHAM, C. V.— Is the Bible a Revelation from God 9 103 

pp.; paper cover?, 3d. net, bv post 4c!. (Pub. cloth 2s.) 

GOULD, F. J. — Chats with Pioneers of Modern Thought. 

, Cloth, Is. net, by |x>sl Is. 31I ; paper covets, Oil., l>y post S> 1 . (Tub. as. ami Is.) 

s Contents :—Professor Momerie—John Heatlie Crozier—Mrs. E. Lynn Linton 

—George Julian Harney—Miss Constance E.Tluniptro—George Jacob Holy- 
oake—G. W. Foote— iss Mathilde Blind— y. Allanson Pieton—J. M. Wheeler 
—Rev. Charles Voysey—I)r. Stanton Coil —Dr. Moncure 1 >. Conway—W. C. 
•Coupland-—Mrs. Gilliland Husband — Professsor J. II. M*iirhead -Thomas 
Whittaker—J. M. Robertson. 

• 

HA^DWICKF,, W. W., m.d.— The Evolution of Man: His Religious 
Systems and Social Customs. With numerous illustrations. 304 pp.; cloth, 
2s. 6d. net, by i>ost 2s. jod. (Pub. 5s.) • 

An Kncyclop.edia of Information Concerning Evolution ••■The Universe and 
Some of its More Common Phenomena—The Supernatural ••-Ghosts, Spirits, 
Gods, Worship, Sorcery, Witchcraft, Heresy Dancing and Prayer —Biblical 
Promises—Ketichism Totemism -Phallic Worship Sacred prostitution - 
Theories of Soul and Future Life -The*Gods of the Ancients The Legend 
*C cation—Inspired Revelation--The (Jiristian Schenfc of Salvation The 
Bible—An Analysis of the Old and New Testaments — Inspired Contradictions 
% —The First Christians—Evolution of Christianism—The Teachings of Jesus 
not Original — Fabricated “prophecies”—Miracles—Ancient Pagan Symbols 
— Fruits of Christianism—persecution of Freethinkers— An Ethical Code — 
Ulaspheniy and Heresy—Relation of the Sexes ; et<^, etc. ^ 

- The Rationalises Manual. A Compendium of Theological and 

Biblical Criticism, Philosophy, Science, and Ethics. In Two Parts. Cloth, Is. 
net, by post is. 4<1. (Pub. 2s. 6d.) # # 

"•A Rationalist Catechism. Of Subjects Concerning Man, his Gods 
and Superstitions. 3d.net, by post 4<1. # (Pub. 6d.) 

• 

- Sunday, the People’s Holiday. H»*r<ls, 4 <i. act, by post sj4<I. 

(I’ub. IS.) 

“A capital handbook.on the Sunday question.”— f.iterary 

IIIRD, DENNIS.— The Believing Bishop. 9 A heterodox novel, 
absorbingly interesting. 280 pp.; 3s. (Pub. 6s.) ’ • 

The Daily 7 'c!eg>aph says : — “ No praise can be too gre?fl for the ma^rly 
manner in which.the author lias brought out the distinctive traits and i^odeNif/ 

thought of all those wl. . combat Bishop Newcut’s belief.*The author of thi#^ 

book offers -no opinion, but lie gives us a perfectly faithful picture, or rather^ 
study, of the only possible history and material consequences of such a character 
as that of the ‘believing Bishort’ in London to-day. The book not only deals 
a masterly manner with ajsifbject of more than ordinary value and interest, 
but the well-written pages are full of tender and moving scenes arid incidents, 
and the BisHop’s personality is treq/^d with^absolute impartiality.” ^ 

in Search of a Religion : A-Novel. Cloth, is. net, tty |*>st is. Jl. 
:*ub. 6s.) 9 % 09 

Deals with religion as a part of the total evolution of man. The author 
does not show hostility to religion, but offers an explanation of As origin and 1 
power. j • 

HOC.IDAV. ERAS ws.-Papaon Dash ; or, A Rap at Ritualism, in Iltuli- 

, brasuc Verse. loth, is. net, by post is. 3<i. (Pub. 3s. M.) * .. 

“Extreme j clever and timely.Altogether the book is not oftly mery 
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reading, a jeu d'esprit of merit in its own line of pure satire,it is ^a 
barbed arrow which strikes this latest English fashion in pnestcrdft full m 
front .”—Literary World. 0 


LORD, ALFRED DIXON.— What is Truth 9 or, the Value of Compari¬ 
son. 4(1. net, by post $(i. (Pub. is.) 

“This little book is packed s.iib a mass of interesting information, which, 
both for quality and value, could not be matched elsewhere in anything like 
the same brief and readable compass. The value of comparison in theological 
matters has never been shown more clearly.” Literary Guide. 

MOSS, ARTHUR 15.— Christianity and EStfoljition. Cloth, is.net, 

by post is. p.d. (Pub. 2s. 6d.) 

PARSONS, JOHN DENMAN.— OUP Sun-God ; or, Christianity before 
Christ. A Demonstration that, as ihCFathers admitted, the Christian Religion 
existed before our Era, and even in Prehistoric Times. Crown Svo, c.oth, 1% od. 
net, by post 2s. id. (Pub. 3s. 6d.) 

This work is the result of an attempt to cre?‘e a clear and coherent case 
out of the mass of heterogeneous evidence tending to show, if not the 
evolution from Sun-Cod worship of Judaism, at least the large extent to. 
whifli the ideas of Sun-God worshippers paganised Christianity. 

L>U,eenSI!Erry, [,oRD.—TJhe Spirit of the Matterhorn. Limp 

cloth, 6d. net, 1/ prist 8d. (Ptib. is.) » 

“ A noble little book,'and one of great interest..We cordially recommend 

this poem to our readers, for not only is the theme a lofty one and replete with 
ideas of noble sublimity, but the expressio 1 and form of them is beautiful an? 
bar me nious.”— Lucifer. 

QUEENSHERR.Y, Lor*i. — Marriage and the Relation of the 
Sexes. An Address to Women. 3d. net, by post 4d. (lub. 0(1.) 

strong, Major-Grnkrai. I). M. — Christianity and Buddhism. 

Cloth, 128 pp., is. net, by post is. 3d. (Pub. 2s. 6tl.) 

A very valuable little work, written by one who had exceptional capacity to 
form a dispassionate judgment on*the relative merits of the two religions. ^ 
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Cloth, 2 vols. kojfd Svo, 948 pp., 512 Illustrations, 60 Genetic Tables, with 28 

v Plates. Price £2 °S. net (carriage extra). - 
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kkom Tin; kkvikw in "thk daily tklkgraph.” 

-• tra.isla.or and publishers are alike to be congratulated -n this reaUy U 

Haeckel's monumental work. The Evolution of Man. « Mr. Jos.eph McCabe * irlv »x huf. lred 
in every way admirable, while pap^r, pont, and illustrations, of winch there are ne. y sub ; ect 

n the two volumes, are all that the most exigeant can desire. It is an issue worthy of ^e^ject 
and of the author a record befitting one of Utmost importances^ thoS e e£» l&o 

Natnft ever undertaken in the history of scientific research..... We doubt whether tho 
a\ well acqu/Uted with Darwin's Origin 0/ Man and the main facts of t , e '“n?ficent th^>ry 
clearly the special discover” associated with the famous Jena I rofessor, or the magnmc y 

Ht so marvellously grasped and so triumphantly proved. • brief term 

*“.... It is a gn>d conception this of the great philologist, that every man in the brieferm 
• of his pre-natid development, should go through these successive changes, by wduch man ^ 

countless ages, been evolved fu m the primitive germ-cell; and it is triumphantly^ mim d»ca' 

Evolution of Man. It is impossible to do justice in words to the patience, be labour ^ 
skill and industry involved in the preparation of this monumental w ^ k * ^, nd * oj rof undi^y and 
to. the genius of the author that, while his work is f characterised r PX^Xgy ^d 

'thoroughness, the results of his investigations into some of tlie obscurest pj »le,fie Judy^ that 
physiology°are so given and summarised as to make the book ^ the poplar ^ ientl y 

ilaeckel himself terms it and intended it to be.” 
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